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“Save the surface and 


you save all “Pint Mas 


Conservation Plus Beauty 


RESENTING the eco- 

nomic and decorative 
value of paints and var- 
nishes has long been the 
two fold advertising policy 
of our client, the Acme 
White Lead and Color 
Works of Detroit, Mich. 


It was natural therefore, 
for the Acme White Lead 
and Color Works to take a 
prominent part in the Na- 
tional Campaign to “Save 
the Surface and you save 
all.” The truth of that 
slogan is being prominently 
featured in all the adver- 
tisements in addition to an 


effective appeal to the ar- 
tistic sense. 


Acme Quality Paints and 
Varnishes are nationally 
known as leaders. They are 
made in the largest and best 
equipped plant of its kind 
in the world. Advertising 
Headquarters is proud to 
havehelped the Acme White 
Léad and Color Works for 
nearly fourteen years tell 
the public “if it’s a surface 
to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished, or fin- 
ished in any way, there’s an 
Acme Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose.” . 








N. W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
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The Man Who Buys 





In the Purchasing Departments of more than 25,000 important 
concerns in the U. S. and abroad, this illustration is typical in 
this respect—while numerous papers, circulars, etc., daily come 
and go, one reference book (Thomas’ Register) stands in front 
of the buyer every day in the year. At any moment it gives 
him the sources of supply for anything he wants. It¢is the first 
thing he consults—usually the only thing. Likewise the fore- 
man, superintendent and all others having to do with ordering, 
go to it for information. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automatically 
comes to the attention of the above buyers at the important mo- 
ment when they are interested. It costs for only one time, but 
lasts for at least a year, producing the highest class of inquiries 
continuously throughout the year in as large volume as though 
repeated every issue in weekly or monthly periodicals. 


Ask any of the 2315 advertisers in last edition. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY,  '7%185 Lafayetss Street 
4500 Pages, 9x 12 


Price $15.00 







5980 Aateannatd 
2315 Advertisers 
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Campaign That 


Builds Good Will for an 
Entire Industry 


Western Electric Company Finds the Golden Rule Works Out in Busi- 
ness as Well as Elsewhere 


By Harry T. Mitchell 


BP ISGATED soapbox orators 
may keep right on vocifer- 
ating their belief that big corpora- 
tions lack that divine spark of 
sentiment most hardworking indi- 
viduals possess; but if you should 
happen to ask P. L. Thomson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Western 
Electric Company, he’ll show you 
a sheaf of some 400 letters as 
proof to the contrary. 

These letters are all friendly, 
human messages from executives 
of public utilities and of other cor- 
porate branches of the electrical 
industry—letters of approbation 
inspired by the beneficent, quasi- 
altruistic character of the. Western 
Electric Company’s present cam- 
paign of “helping-hand advertis- 
ing,” a newer and unusual sort of 
institutional advertising. 

Back in the infant days of 1920 
the company, being in the happy 
position of having its output over- 
sold, called a conference of its big 
chiefs to grapple with the prob- 
lem of how best to spend its cus- 
tomary appropriation for adver- 
tising. Many thoughtful hours 
were spent by these men in 
deep meditation, deliberation and 
lengthy discussion. 

Sales stimulation being unneces- 
sary, undesirable, in fact, what 
was to be done? Decrease the 
budget? No. Change over to.a 
programme of institutional adver- 
tising? Yes. 


Table of Contents on page 186 


But even as these officials agreed 
what to do, they disagreed how to 
do it. Several wished to tell ‘all 
about the company’s past, stress- 
ing its fifty years in business, its 
magnitude, its service, and so on. 
Others contended, however, that 
this would only appear as so much 
braggadocio, And then came a 
happy suggestion: 

“Why not spend our money to 
help the industry as a whole?” 

As they looked over the field, 
scrutinizing conditions, they saw 
that 450 miles of street-railway 
track had recently been abandoned, 
608 miles dismantled and junked, 
and 4,802 miles placed in the 
hands of receivers—all for a lack 
of resources to keep going. They 
perceived many of the electric- 
light companies veritably starving 
from insufficient incomes. Some 
were barely earning pennies where 
dollars would have been a fair 
return on the capital invested. 
Others were flickering along with- 
out any net return whatever on 
their investment. 

In similar straits they found the 
Steam roads, too, and likewise the 
telephone companies, both large 
users of electricity. 

“We realized,” says Mr. Thom- 
on, “that public utilities, unlike 
private businesses, could not cope 
with upgoing costs by the simple 
expedient of raising prices. Ser- 
vice is their sole product, and the 
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rates they may charge are fixed by 
regulating commissions. As we 
all know, commissions seldom 
move very fast. The famous rac- 
ing tortoise of fable was as the 
wind compared with some of the 
commissions that have a finger in 
the destinies of public utilities. 
“High operating costs and 
shrunken incomes 
have quite natu- 
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its decision. It determined to do 
its part in counteracting such an- 
tagonistic propaganda. It under. 
took what it termed “A Little Ad 
venture in Good Will.” 

Ten advertisements were built 
forthwith, each designed ‘to engen- 
der warm feeling, tolerance and 
good will for the particular de- 
partment of the 
electrical industry 





rally affected the 
securities of 
many public utili- 
ties, so that few 
new investors are 
attracted. During 
the -war the tre- 
mendous expan- 
sion of industry 
called for a pro- 





“I'm sorry | stepped on your train, but here's 


it discussed. The 
copy follows lines 
of simple, philo- 
sophical reason- 
ing. Each adver- 
tisement gets 
down to funda- 
mental econom- 
ics, and all ten 
are premised on 
the fact that no 


portionate expan- 
sion of the utili- 
ties that had to 
serve them. 
Money was short. 
Reserves were 
eaten into, in 
many instances 
gobbled up en- 
tirely, so that to- 
day finds most of 
the country’s pub- 
lic utilities fight- 
ing an uphill 
battle against ris- 
ing costs and 
fixed incomes.’ 

It was evident 
to the Western 
Electric Com - 
pany that only 
as the public 
utilities were 
helped out of the 
hole could there 
be any appreciable 
advance on the 













some nice new string to pull it with.” 


VTER « periad of starvation a man 
A news time to build up his aystem 
again, And so our railronds new 

time lefure the tonie effects af the recent 
rate increase can be shown in improved wry iev 
During the periad of government control 
wages and coxts for material left 

little over from a stationary ineume to buy 
murh-needed equipment—or even to beep 

the existing care and engines in order. 

‘To rebwikl this equipment the railrewls 
most secure hundreds of millions of dollars of 
ew capital: the rte increase placvd no such 


thus to attract the muwy of new in 

Hight here is wher: ve can help, 

Every dollar we place in a railroad securi!y 
will have a share in buying sume freight cor 
oF locomotive to bring us the guuds we #1! 
when we need them, 

Every hour we seve as shippers ov re- 
cvivers of freight in bendigg and unbond im 
the care will enable them te get inte action 
again the more quickly. 

Or na mpplicn: of material ar equipment we 
ean give first place to the orters of railromls, 
and thus help them «poul up reconstruction. 

Se by potting « shoukler te the wheel 
andl keeping pationt, we all can hasten the 
lad day when the 6:05 will always he on 
thee and we con be sure of getting thet 
furnace for the same winter we orberet i! 


estern Electric 
pares A 











matter whose 
money is invest- 
ed there should 
be a fair return 
on it—a return 
at least adequate 
enough to pay for 
the service ren- 
dered and leavea 
fair margin for 
the investor. 

The most un- 
usual and out- 
standing feature 
of this campaign 
is not so much 
the helping-hand 
tone of the copy 
as the utter 
frankness of the 
company in ex- 
plaining its own 
selfish motive — 
its own hope of 
reward. In each 
advertisement, 


part of manufac- 
turers. who sup- 
ply them with 
equipment. The path of duty then 
became clear, and lo! on the path 
of. duty trekked Opportunity. 
Believing that much.of the pub- 
lic opinion derogatory to the rail- 
way and light companies had been 
influenced by false prophets with 
communistic ideas—agitators, who 
trumpeted unsound theories—the 
Western Electric Company made 


FRIENDSHIP FOR THE INDUSTRY IS A circled by a cur- 
CHIEF FEATURE OF THIS SERIES 


licue effect in the 
border, appears 
this unevasive shibboleth: 
“Published in the interest of 
Electrical Development by an In- 
stitution that will be helped by 
whatever helps the Industry.” 
The company believes it has 
headed off all suspicion of a 
“nigger in the woodpile” by thus 
squatting its dark gentleman in a 
most natural pose right atop the 
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Our 


Cleveland ITHIN the past two years our 


fice Cleveland Office has grown from 
a force of twelve to one of thirty-five 
people. Service to old and new clients 
has been the reason for expansion. 


cn 


Cleveland now has an organization 
which closely matches, in operating 
arrangement, that of the New York 
Office. Cleveland and New York 
work in very close cooperation. New 
York produces art and copy for Cleve- | 
land when it seems desirable and, in | 

turn, Cleveland lends its special talents 

to the production of campaigns for 

clients of the New York Office. _ 


Thoroughly qualified and equipped 
to go “on its own’’, Cleveland con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the other 
offices and yet draws upon them when- 
ever their facilities, equipment: or 
personnel can be used to the advan- 
tage of Cleveland Office clients. Cleve- 
land is an important unit in our 
reciprocating organization. 





This is one of a series of 15 explanatory 
talks on our organization and our facilities. 
The entire series in pamphlet form—‘‘Our 
Business and Yours’”—will be mailed you 
on request. 






( \ THE H.K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Saini ER Advertising: 61 Broadway New York, 






C TOLD CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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woodpile itself. Extremists can- 
not’ very well whisper, “Wall 
Street” and “Deep stuff” and other 
mystic phrases, when a motive so 
open and aboveboard, so business- 
like and legitimate, is paraded for 
all who read to see. 

“Our theory,” says Mr. Thom- 
son, “was that if our service, 
goods and prices were up to stand- 
ard we could afford to take our 
chances of getting, later on, our 
share of any new business that 
might become. available through 
such benefits as the campaign 
might bring about in other 
branches of the industry. 

“Our justification for spending 
the money is that by helping to 
create an intelligent public opinion 
toward the utilities we will be 
rendering a service which, if truly 
appreciated, may result sooner or 
later in their buying our goods. 

“We felt at the beginning that 
if we could show that we were 
a friendly and beneficent influence 
in the industry at large—by try- 
ing to be a good neighbor—we 
would find the industry ready and 
We 
didn’t want to go after future 
business in the usual way, by em- 
phasizing our bigness, our age. 
We wanted to be more human.” 

The first ten advertisements 
were placed in mediums appealing 
to readers of more or less intel- 
lectual propensities. In addition, 
electros were offered to all public- 
utility companies for them to run 
in their local newspapers over 
their own names. The Western 
Electric Company did not require 
any credit being given for copy 
used locally, but a great many of 
the public utilities used the line, 
“Reprinted by courtesy Western 
Electric Company,” apparently in 
the belief that nice things said al- 
ways sound better coming from an 
outside source. 

These first ten advertisements 
were in the nature of an experi- 
ment, but immediately they ap- 
peared presidents and other execu- 
tives of public utilities all over the 
country began to write enthusias- 
tic letters of thanks. They con- 
gratulated the company for sens- 
ing the need of the industry, 


glad to do business with us. 
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called the copy “great stuff” and 
otherwise betrayed a deep seng 
of appreciation and gratitude, 

Several hundred communicatiogs 
were already on file by the tim 
the Western Electric Company be 
gan to merchandise the series tp 
its customers by sending out the 
advertisements in booklet form, 
_ Replies from other sources cam 
in, too. One man, styling himself 
a student of economics, wrote that 
he was so impressed with the logic 
of the ads and their soundness of 
argument that he wished to do his 
small part “to keep up the good 
work”—and enclosed his check 
for $500! 

Long before the campaign wa 
finished, the Western Electric of 
ficials were thoroughly convinced 
that the campaign idea was a sue 
cess, so much so that it warranted 
being continued. 
series of ten more 
planned. The utility executive 
who had commended the first ten 
were asked to outline their mos 
acute problems, and the new s 
ries, now running, was written ia 
accordance with their answers, 


patient, and upon this theme a 
ad was at once planned and exe 
cuted. 


service overnight, and counseled 
co-operation rather than criticisn 

The entire campaign thus fa 
has achieved reactions of un 
pected aspect and importang 
The National Electric Light Ass0 
ciation, with a membership com 
prising most of the country’ 
central stations, or electric light 
companies, recently appointed 
committee to encourage oth 
manufacturers who serve the cer 
tral-station industry to emulate the 
helpful efforts of the Westem 
Electric Company. 


dorsement of this kind of adver 
tising to all street-railway exect 
tives. 

The 
Executives, 


Association of _Railws 
an organization 
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“BACK UP” Your 
Dealers 


The Concentration of Our Cir- 
culation in towns under 25,000 
offers to manufacturers the op- 
portunity to co-operate with and 
“back up’’ their dealers in the 
small towns at a cost which is not 
only lower than obtains elsewhere, 
but which offers practically no 
waste circulation. 


By using The American Woman 
your message is delivered into 
500,000 homes, all of whom are pre- 
paid subscribers to The American 


Woman. 


7THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
§ W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 





BARNA ALA 
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steam-road presidents, has issued 
a similar letter to its members, 
alluding to the changing attitude 
toward the railroads as evidenced 
by such a campaign as the West- 
ern Electric’s. 

The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, whose members are 
manufacturers, contractors, job- 
bers and electric light companies, 
has issued a like letter to its mem- 
bership, suggesting that the West- 
ern Electric’s example be followed 
by other manufacturers, each in 
his own way. 

Mr. Thomson believes that the 
success of the experiment fore- 
casts a more general tendency 
._ among manufacturers toward 
friendly co-operation. In other 
words, he is convinced that soon 
we shall see the poor old Golden 
Rule at work in business. 


Charles B. Falls Wins Poster 
Prize 

The first prize in a poster contest 

conducted as a renee to a drive 

for funds for a building in memory of 

the Americans who gave their lives in 

= war, to be erected in ba York, 

been awarded to Charles B. Falls. 

* ¢ second prize was given to Edward 

Penfield, and the third prize went to 
Martin S. De Muth. 


Scogreene Advertising Service 
Formed at New York 


The Scogreene Advertising Service, 
Inc., has been, formed 3 New York by 
T. D. Scoble, Jr., an ne. 
Mr. Scoble was iE. . advertising 
manager of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Greene has 
also been engaged in advertising work 
for the Yale & Towne organization. 


C. O. Johnson Joins the “Sun 
and New York Herald” 


C. O. Johnson, formerly with the 
New York Times, has been made classi- 
fied advertising manager of The Sun 
and New York Herald. Mr. Johnson 
had been with the New York Times 
for seven years, the last five of which 
were spent as classified advertising 
manager. 


New Foreign Representatives 
of Kansas City “Journal” 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 
New York, have been appointed rep- 
resentatives for the Kansas City Jour- 
nal Company, pytisher of the Kansas 
City Jou and Kansas City Weekly 
Journal, effective October 1. 
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A Pioneer i in Advertising 
Measurement Work ~ 
Tue H. K. McCann Company 





CLeveLtanp, Oxn10, Sept. 14, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The article on “Millines” 
issue of September 9 is interesting, and 
T am glad to see the idea worked out 
I had the same bright idea in 1912, 
but never put it into practice. 
unit was arbitrarily called the “Elti 
meaning one line one hundred tho 
times, or one-tenth as great as Mr hee 
ferson’s, as was dealing with farm 
pogere, ~— a _gave much Pg med totals, 
now of Carney-Kerr, 
took the mag ~ my hands and t threat. 
qos | P work it out, after we had 
ooe many modifying factor 
wee confronted me. For ex a 
unit in a farm pa with a 7 
page would be worth more than a 
in a weekly farm newspaper of full 
page size. We also ran into some 
snags in the way of preferred 
tions, etc., so that the purpose I 
in mind, which was the proper 
sion of advertising expenditures be 
nee branches, looked a jlittle compl- 
cat 
I also ran into some difficulty in get 
ting an accurate picture by reason of 
the fact that yearly contracts ~- 
gave us a considerable odventane ; 
some publications in the matter cost 
per unit, and as these things were 
fluctuating all the time it was 
to use our unit for comparative *pur- 


se suppose Lyon and Healey a have 
worked these things out in Pohenen 
but I should like totnave Mr. Jefferson 
go into even greater detail in another 
article. I think a unit of this 
with a standard set of rules for vary- 
ing the absolute product of lines times 
circulation, would be an excellent 
for keeping comparative records of 
vertisin rom year to year, and I 
should fixe to see Printers’ Inx keep 
the subject alive for a time. 
L. W. Ents. 


New Paper for Whzelesale 
Paper Dealers 


The American Paper Merchant is the 
name of a new monthly paper to 
published in Chicago by — . How 
ard, president of the Ben 
Publishing Company, which publishes 
Ben Franklin onthly, covering the 
printing and allied trades. The new 
publication will be devoted exclusively 
to the problems of the paper jobber. 


Edward Carlin Joins J. R. 
Mayers Co. 


A foreign, language department has 
been established by The J. R. Mayers 
Company, Inc., New York, under the 
direction of Edward Carlin. Mr. Car- 
lin was formerly with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, and more recently 
has been counsel to foreign-language 
publications. 
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Important Change in Stetson 
Advertising Policy 


Conservative Hat Firm Replaces Style Appeal with Narrative Copy 
Explain High Price of Hats 


By Roland Cole 


HEN an old, conservative 
house like the John B. Stet- 
son Company makes a radical 
change in the appearance and sub- 
stance of its advertising, the event 
is of keen interest to sales and 
advertising executives everywhere. 
For years the advertising of the 
Stetson company has been quietly 
and consistently a style story. It 
has always seemed to carry that 
rare quality—a hidden meaning. 
It meant more than it said. Then 
suddenly, without announcement 
or explanation, it dropped the old 
and put on the new. The name 
“Stetson” and the “hat,” for so 
many years the familiar feature of 
Stetson advertising, disappeared 
from sight, and in its place ap- 
peared a woman in furs and a 
story—a narrative—entitled “Esau, 
the Skilful Hunter, Has Re- 
turned.” Three things combined 
to make the change notable in 
the opinion of other advertisers: 
the conservative reputation of the 
company; the sharp transition 
from style to story; and the na- 
ture of the story. 

The advertising policy of the 
company has always been a con- 
servative .one. John B. -Stetson 
founded the business in 1865. He 
was a man of faith and spiritual 
ideals. Upon such ideas was the 
business founded and around 
these it prospered. Back in 1865 
advertising as we know it to-day 
did not exist, and John B. Stet- 
son had his own ideas on the 
subject. His first advertising 
effort was a circularizing campaign 
of a most unusual kind. He pro- 
cured a list of the clothing and 
hat dealers in every city and town 
in the Southwest, and sent each 
one of them a sample hat with a 
letter asking for an order for a 
dozen. Perhaps the reader may 
not consider this a conservative 
policy. It is not referred to here 


policy 


as an instance of the conservatiye 
policy, but as an illustration of 
Stetson’s faith in his product. 

Back of every advertising 
is a reason. prion, 
changes in advertising policies ar 
significant for the reasons bat 
of them. John B. Stetson wa 
said to be the first man in th 
hat business to adopt the one 
price system. Selling prices m 
Stetson hats remained the sam 
for forty-five years, from 1865 t 
1910. There were many advance 
in material and wages during ths 
period, but the increased cost oi 
stock and labor was met wit 
scientific economies in man 
facturing. No matter how har 
pressed for money Stetson was in 
the early days of his career, an 
there were many days of financial 
stringency, no man was eve 
able to buy a Stetson hat at les 
than the price originally placed 
upon it. 

During the last few years it has 
been necessary to raise the selling 
price of Stetson hats several 
times. Users of Stetsons have at 
cepted the increase as the p 
everywhere has accepted the i 
creased price of almost ev 
article of merchandise, as 
general result of -high prices 
scarcity of labor and materi 
But why has it been necessary 


_raise the price of hats? If lab 


is hard to get and material s 
what are the particular reas 
for that in the case of Stetse 
hats? 


MAKING ADVERTISING CONFORM 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Mont H. Wright, director 6 
publicity of the John B. Stetse 
Company, said: 

“We believe the public is ¢ 
titled to an honest explanatic 
This our latest. advertiseme 
seeks to make. The change 
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r “Doodads” in Bread 
ai Butter that make 
Boys and Girls like it,— 


it’s the TASTE. 
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of Poster Advertising 
that brings repeat or- 
ders from seasoned Na- 
tional Advertisers,— 


“28 its RESULTS 
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@ Nordhem Service is 
known by its results. 
Nordhem Service is the 
Result of results, and is 
yours to command. 


CTE EE 





IVAN: B*-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Poster Advertising. Puinted & Electrical Displays 
in the United States & Canada 
f West 4o™ Street - - New York City 
Bessemer Bldg. Pow Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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have made from the style to the 
narrative form of copy is due to 
a growing conviction I have had 
for a long time that advertising 
to be most effective should carry 
out to a degree the editorial 
policy of the publication in which 
‘it appears, and in addition should 
seek to impart news and informa- 


ESAU, THE SKILFUL HUNTER, HAS RETURNED 


by Richard J. Beamish 





THE NEW STETSON COPY IN NATIONAL MEDIUMS—NOTE 
THE CHANGE FROM STYLE TO STORY 


tion about a product in a way 
that will make the advertising 
seem timely and educational. In 
other words, advertising, to be 
most effective, must have real 
news value.” 

The latest Stetson advertise- 
ment is the best possible illustra- 
tion of what Mr. Wright means. 
It is divided into three parts: why 
fur is high, the use of fur in the 
making of. men’s hats, the high 
quality of fur used in Stetson 
hats. It is in narrative form, il- 
lustrated and set after the typo- 
graphical style of the publication 
in which it appears. It even has 
an author—Richard J. Beamish. 
The story, however, is the point 
of chief interest. 
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Everybody knows that the sum. 
mer use of furs by women has 
sent fur prices skyrocketing. Just 
how this situation has 
operating to increase the selling 
prices of men’s hats has not been 
clear. The advertisement tells us: 

“Beaver, Nutria, Hare, Rabbit 
—soft, fine furs always in high 
favor with Madame 
are precisely those 
furs on which the 
maker of fine hats 
must also rely, be 
cause of their supreme 
felting quality. 

“So your next derby 
or soft hat must pay 
a considerable tribute 
to madame’s love of 
fine furs.” 

Briefly, there fol 
lows a description of 
the felting process, 
the kind of furs used, 
how they are cut 
from the hide, how 
the flying fur is 
worked into felt, col- 
oring, shaping and 
trimming, all of which 
comgs down to this 
striking conclusion: 

“Esau, the skilful 
hunter, has returned. 
He sets his snares and 
his. price. Fair wo 
man clamors for the 
choice of his spoils 
and you, messieurs, 
must pay your share 
of the toll! 

“Now, if you want to know 
more about the inside facts of 
Hat Quality,” concludes the new- 
style advertisement, “the John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
will be glad to send you the Tittle 
book ‘The Making of a Stetson 
Hat.’” 

The booklet, 32 pages and cover, 
printed in two colors and illus- 
trated profusely, begins with an 
interesting chapter on the origin 
of hats. The rest of it goes into 
illuminating detail on the various 
manufacturing operations, such as 
“carroting” the fur, removing it 
from the hide, blowing, mixing 
and cleaning it, and so on to the 
curling of the hat brim and the 
trimming of the finished hat. 
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“?’Cross lots” 


Remember when you were a boy 
you never went to school the long way 
‘round. It was always “cross lots.” In 
business you still have the same desire, 
to go “cross lots —getting to your 
customers by the shortest path. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER as an advertising medium 
represents a short path to 200,000 fruit 
growers in this country. A good many 
manufacturers know this. For, during 
the first,six months of 1920 


156,680 lines of 
ADVERTISING 


appeared in the pages of the. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 

















CHICAGO 

Stetson | | The National Fruit Journal of America 

ill Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,900 monthly 
“lan | Members of Agricclture! Publishers Amocistion 
ith an | Members of Agricultural Editors Association 
Ry i SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
various i ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
juch as | J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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Branch Offices in all principal cities throughout the world. 
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Monroe 
and Collier’s 








The Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., 
is using Collier’s 
as the backbone of 
its 1920 national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


Sa 2 
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Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


J. E. WiuuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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On Soluble Coffee 


F YOU ask Baltimore consumers whether they use soluble 
coffee, seven out of ten won’t know what you're talking 
about. As a result this product holds nothing like the in- 

terest it should for Baltimore retailers. 


Such a condition shows Baltimore up as an open field, anything but 
fully developed on soluble coffee. Quite true, five brangs are now on 
the market, but their percentage of distribution and sales is low taking 
into consideration the immensity of the possibilities. 


The Baltimore Market is distinctively worth going after. Cultivate it 
intensively! Start a campaign of active sales efforts and back up your 
dealers with definitized advertising in Baltimore’s great afternoon paper, 
The NEWS, that wields a power which dealers know and recognize. 
Baltimore has 120,000 homes. 90,000 of these are occupied by White 
people who speak English, and of its total circulation of a little more 
than 100,000, The NEWS sells 87,000 copies every afternoon in 
Baltimore City. 

Would you like to know the standing of the five brands of soluble 

coffee now on the Baltimore market, their percentage of sales, distri- 

bution, activity ratings, reports of dealers, etc., together with the 

possibilities of this market ? If so, write us on your business stationery 

for a copy of our report. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


} naa 4. CARROLL =. — F 
tern Representative estern Re 

Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York A Wath Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Illinois Central R. R. Seeks Service 
Improvement through 


Advertising 


Tells Public Railroad Is Run for Its Benefit, Whereas Under Plumb Plan 
It Would Be Run for Benefit of People Who Work on It 


A FEW years ago the railroads 
in a Western State got to- 
gether on a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign the object of which 
was to make public sentiment fa- 
vorable to the common carriers. 
It got along in pretty good shape 
for a few months. And then one 
day it used advertising space in 
most of the newspapers of the 
State, inviting people to send in 
any complaints they might have 
and any suggestions for bettering 
the service. This wrecked the 
whole thing. So many complaints 
came in that the railroads decided 
that the advertising bureau’s prom- 
ising young life should end then 
and there. 

“The public will complain any- 
way,” one high official explained, 
“and if we go out of our way to 
invite this sort of thing we are 
making ourselves a lot of serious 
and unnecessary trouble.” 

But this was in 1913, and the 
advertising viewpoint in railroad- 
ing or in anything elsé can change 
mightily in seven years. It has 
changed so radically in the case 
of the Illinois Central Railroad 
that the patrons of that line all 
along the system are being per- 
sonally invited by C. H. Mark- 
ham, president, to send their com- 
plaints, criticisms and suggestions 
to him direct. 

The road is running a news- 
paper campaign over the signature 
of Mr. Markham explaining that 
it is anxious to serve the public 
to the very limit of its ability. 
Mr. Markham tells the patrons of 
his road that the management is 
putting forth its best efforts to 
restore its equipment and enlarge 
its facilities, but that all this would 
take time and that he hoped the 
public would be patient until such 
improvement could take place. 
The advertising was inspired by 





charges made in public’print and 
otherwise that the railroads were 
not functioning and were not put- 
ting into use such facilities as they 
had. There have been charges to 
the effect that the scarcity in 
freight cars was brought about 
through lack of good management 
on the part of the railroads and 
that much rolling stock was not 
being used at all. 


COURTS CRITICISM 


Answering this criticism, the 
Illinois Central advertisements pre- 
sent a statement of the gross ton- 
miles of freight handled by the 
road per year during the last ten 
years. This shows that-during the 
month of May, 1920, the road car- 
ried more freight than in any pre- 
vious month in its history. 

This message was given the 
widest publicity. It was displayed 
prominently in all the stations and 
offices of the company, as well as 
appearing in the newspapers. 

Mr. Markham, when he made 
the wide-open invitation for con- 
structive suggestions and criti- 
cisms, fully realized that he was 
going to get all sorts of unrea- 
sonable and uncalled-for com- 
plaints and requests, as well as the 
other kind. The former ill-fated 
co-operative advertising campaign 
brought forth such an abundant 
harvest of unreasonable complaints 
and requests that the railroads 
dropped it quickly. The same 
thing is working out to a degree 
in the Illinois Central effort. 
Small towns want fine, new sta- 
tions built. The road is invited to 
build two or three miles of coun- 
try highway leading into some en- 
terprising town. commercial 
club writes suggesting that it es- 
tablish a community centre. 

“But in the main,” Mr. Mark- 
ham said to Printers’ Ink, “we 
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are getting reasonable complaints 
and ideas. Moreover, we are get- 
ting boosts as well as knocks. 

“What is more, I actually have 
been able to gain from these _let- 
ters a number of extremely valu- 
able suggestions for bettering the 
service at nominal cost. These 
are ideas that I never would have 
got in any other way. Some of 
them are so simple that the won- 
der is none of us has ever thought 
of them before. This shows con- 
clusively that the railroad people 
don’t know everything about rail- 
roading. The person looking at 
the proposition from the stand- 
point of the outsider can get 
angles on it that we on the inside 
might overlook entirely. 


IS THIS PUBLIC OWNERSHIP? 


“It would be proper to say, to 
all intents and purposes, that the 
public practically is running the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The 
Plumb plan proposes to operate 
the railroads for the benefit of 
the people who work on them. 
Our plan .is even better, we be- 
lieve. We are going to operate 
our road for the benefit of the 
people who use it and whose 
money supports it. This being so, 
it is only natural that we should 
be guided in very large measure 
by the ideas of these people. It is 
my belief that the public will run 
the railroads of the country from 
now on, anyway. Our new plan 
is only a beginning.” 

Mr. Markham has _ received 
eager inquiries from other roads 
as to how the new system is work- 
ing, even though it has been in op- 
eration less than a month. He 
has been able to give them such 
good reports of what it has done 
even in this limited time that 
other roads are contemplating try- 
ing similar methods. No definite 
announcement to this effect is 
available now, but Printers’ INK 
learns that similar advertising di- 
rected to the public soon will be 
put out by at least two other large 
railway systems. 

Mr. Markham means exactly 
what he says when he invites peo- 
ple to send their letters to him 
personally. 
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“I read every one of these let- 
ters,” he said, “and answer each 
in person. It is my belief that 
the railroad president should be 
one of the easiest persons on the 
system to reach and that every- 
thing possible should be done to 
get him in close touch with the 
people served by his road. 

“The old-time railroad presi- 
dent was an isolated individual. 
If a patron had a complaint he 
probably would take it to some 
minor official. That official, as a 
general thing, would be more in- 
terested in keeping his superior 
from knowing that a ‘complaint 
had originated in his jurisdiction 
than in satisfying the patron. This 
caused many complaints to be 
smothered, thus intensifying the 
people’s dissatisfaction. 

“The trouble is, the people do 
not understand the railroads and 
the railroads have not taken the 
trouble to enlighten them. Abuse 
and misrepresentation have been 
part of the bill of fare eaten by 
the railroads every day—so much 
so that they got used to it. 

“There is no reason at all why 
this should be. Pgople are fair 
nine times out of ten. State your 
case to them and they will meet 
you at least halfway.” 

Mr. Markham showed one letter 
to illustrate his point. It was sent 
to him by a person who got one of 
his circulars asking for construc- 
tive criticism. 

“When I got this circular,” the 
letter said, “I thought it was the 
same old bunk. But I replied to 
it because it gave me a chance to 
tell you what I thought of the 
service on our line. Last week 
there was a decided improvement, 
and I just want to tell you that 
this is the first time I ever heard 
of a railroad caring about what 
any passenger thought of it. The 
service now is excellent.” 

The public seems to be taking 
Mr. Markham at his word. And 
he is more pleased than anybody 
else that such is the case. 





Paul Gardner Hobart, formerly with 
Critchfield & Co. and William H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago, has estab- 
lished an advertising service office iu 
Chicago. 
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There Is Nothing Obvious under 
the Sun 


And Hence the Copy Writer’s Job Is Just So Much Harder Than He 
Thought 


By Philip C. Gunion 


Advertising Manager, Industrial Bearings Division, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


RITERS of literature can 

afford to use language that 
is either obvious or cryptic because 
it makes their. work more in- 
teresting to the discriminating 
reader. 

Writers of advertising, however, 
must say something that will be 
plainly understood by all who 
read, so they resort to the ob- 
vious—they say it in such simple 
language that no one can fail to 
get their meaning. 

They think they do. 

They find out later, sometimes 
painfully, that nothing is so ob- 
vious, so plain spoken, so axioma- 
tic, so self-evident, that some- 
body will not misunderstand and 
make “much ado about nothing.” 

If Balzac’s “The Quest of the 
Absolute” had dealt with the 
problem of finding a language by 
means of which man could talk 
to his fellow men and register one 
hundred per cent, he’d have 
helped the advertising fraternity 
greatly. 

What's obvious to one man may 
have no meaning, or even a very 
complex meaning, to his neighbor. 
The worth of the obvious is the 
number of people that will find 


it so, and a little obviousness is~ 


a dangerous thing. 
While talking in my office with 
a friend another friend looked in 
and said, “Going to take Pot Luck 
with me to-night?” Without a 
moment’s hesitation, because it 
was obvious to me just what he 
meant, I replied, “No, I have an- 
other engagement, thank you.” 
“What did he mean?” asked 
my other friend in a_ surprised 
tone. The words “Pot Luck” 
meant nething to him, but ap- 
peared crude and perhaps had a 
sound of the gambling ring. So 
I explained to him, as I will ex- 
plain here in order to make this 
article as obvious as possible, that 





“taking Pot Luck” means going 
home to dinner with a man un- 
announced to his family and shar- 
ing whatever is in the pot that 
night. It is obvious that to bring 
this term up to date we might 
better call it “Fireless Cooker 
Luck,” or “Delicatessen Luck.” 

A recent advertisement featured 
a certain mechanical specialty as 
being like a modern man’s shirt 
because it is split—thereby mak- 
ing it easier to put on. Isn’t that 
perfectly obvious to you men who 
comb your hair and then put on 
your shirt like a coat instead of 
sneaking it carefully over your 
head as in the old days of non- 
split shirts? To some of you yes, 
but not to all, for one took the 
pains to write, “Do you actually 
think anybody bothers to unbut- 
ton these new fangled shirts all 
the way down? Or don’t you 
think they still slip them over 
the head in the good old way?” 
Your obvious point didn’t register 
with that man; he’d used the old 
style shirt too long to learn the 
advantages of the new. 

You remember the bashful 
suitor who finally discovered that 
his fair lady was willing to ex- 
change a kiss for a rose. When 
his first dozen gave out he left 
hurriedly to get more roses! 
Overlooking the obvious cost that 
boy a lot of time and roses. 


PERFECTLY OBVIOUS——AND YET? 


Did something that at first ap- 
peared mystical to you afterward 
appear most obvious? Make this 
simple test. Can you remember 
when you were first told that you 
could catch a bird by putting salt 
on its tail? Be honest now, wasn’t 
it quite some time later when you 
figured out the obvious fact that 
if you could get near enough for 
the salting process the bird was 
yours anyhow? Remember how 
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silly you felt about it? That was 
the knowledge of the obvious 
stealing over you. 

There was a short account in 
the mewspapers one morning 
about the winning of a golf cup 
by the friend of two other friends, 
M and N. M dropped in at N’s 
office, and they read the account 
together. It stated very plainly, 
“Mr. Wilcox, who meets Mr. 
Brant for the amateur champion- 
ship at Rumson, won the Vice- 
President’s Cup yesterday.” M 
said that the championship game 
had been played yesterday and 
that the cup was the prize. N 
said that the championship was to 
be played later, basing his con- 
tention on the word “meets.” M 
answered that it was probably 
written “met” and that the printer 
needed a ‘few more letters to 
fill out the line, so he changed it 
to “meets.” This alleged action 
of the compositor may account 
for the high cost of “authors’ 
corrections,” but N was correct 
in his contention that “meets” was 
perfectly obvious because the 
championship was played later in 
the week—the compositor was 
blameless. To further point out 
this fearful habit of compositors 
M explained that in a story in a 
recent issue of a great weekly the 
following material appeared, “the 
long, slim racing car hummed, she 
fairly purred as the boy opened 
the throttle on the open road.” 
The line ended at “she” and he 
said that the compositor had 
changed “it” into “she” to fill out 
the line, as nobody would call an 
automobile “she”—shades of the 
printer who invented line justi- 
fication ! 

So copy writers and copy read- 
ers and copy critics, and you 
who place on copy the final O. K., 
don’t be surprised if some of those 
who read misunderstand you. Use 
your wonderful slogan “The Pur- 
pur Motor Car Has No Peer!” 
but don’t see red if a few people 
now and then ask your salesmen 
why a supposedly reputable manu- 
facturer makes a car without a 
peer. And when you boast that 
your car “crawls in traffic,” don’t 
forget that perhaps some nervous 
old ladies. (of both sexes) are 
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more nervous than ever when in 
traffic and wouldn’t think of buy- 
ing a car that couldn’t get out 
faster than a crawl. 

To paraphrase the old Quaker’s 
explanation to his wife, “All the 
world misses the obvious but me 
and thee, and sometimes thee 
muffs it too.” 


Tractor Account With Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap 


_The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturin 
Company, Milwaukeé, has commission 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, 
to handle the advertising of the Allis- 
Chalmers Tractors. The campaign will 
feature the 10-20, 18-30 and An Porpean 
Tractor and will embrace a number of 
farm papers. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap have also 
been appointed advertising agents for 
Parry Products Company, maker of 
Shur-Gain Stock Foods. 


W. E. Willis With “The Sun 
and New York Herald” 


W. E. Willis,’ formerly Eastern man- 
ager of the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, New York American and Chicago 
Herald, is now with the national ad- 
vertising department of The Sun and 
New York Herald and New York Even- 
ing Sun. Mr. Willis was also for 
some years with the eadvertising de- 
artment in Philadelphia of John 
Vanamaker. 


Takes a Product’s Trade-Mark 
for Firm Name 


The E. Kirstein Sons Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Rochester 
Optical Company, which consolidated 
a short time ago, have taken the name 
Shur-on Optical Company, Inc. No 











_ change in the directorate of the con- 


solidated firms is involved in _ this 
change of name. 


Olds Seed Account With 
-Logan Agency 

The L. L. Olds Seed Company, 
Madison, Wis., has put its account in 
the hands of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
New York. This account will be 
handled by the Chicago office of the 
Logan agency. 


Fred Blauvelt With Stanley 
E. Gunnison 


Fred Blauvelt, for a number of 
years business manager of the Cowen 
Company, New York, has been elected 
secretary and a member of the board of 
directors of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
New York. 
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Selling Lubricating Oil 
to the motorists of 


Philadelphia 


Observation of motorists shows that 
while they may be particular as to the 
kind of gasoline they buy, the impor- 

Seal of Philadelphia tance of lubricating oil does not always 

have their attention. 

See how they'll drive up to a garage and after buying their 
gasoline, they’ll say “and let me have a quart of oil.” 

Those who know oil. and what it should do declare that the 
whole performance of the motor is dependent upon the selection 
of the proper lubricant. 

In Philadelphia and its suburbs there are owned approximately 
80,000 passenger cars and 18,000 business vehicles ranging from 
the light delivery runabout to the massive freight truck. 

How many of these owners or drivers know anything about 
lubricating oil, and how many of them even know a thing about 
your oil? 

Newspaper advertising gives you a chance to talk to them, to 
educate them, to tell them new things they ought to know about 
your oil and what it can do for them. You can change your 
copy as often as you want to without extra expense. 


Dominate Philadelphia 





You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible con- 
sumers in the Philadelphia territory by concentrating your adver- 
tising in the newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending April 1, 


1920, as per U. S. Post Office report: 466,732 copies a day. 









In . No prize, premium, cou- In Philadelphia 





Philadelphia pon or other artificial there are more 
early everybody than 16,000 manu- 
facturing plants; 






methods of stimulating 





reaas tne 





. circulation have ever been all of them buying 
Bulletin lubricating oil. 





used by The Bulletin. 
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Increase Your Sal 
in Akron 


As a matter of fact, every one of Akt 
big factories is running. 


The production of automobile tires is somewhat 
tailed, temporarily. 


The manufacture of other rubber products.go 
as busily as ever. 


Akron’s other industries are entirely unaffected } 
situation in the tire business, and many of these dive 
enterprises are in operation day and night. Akron 
large production of farming implements, cereal f 
clay products, iron castings, sewer pipe, stoves, machi 
cutlery, paper, linoleums, matches—there being 
_ hundred establishments. 


HERE is no unemployment in Akron. Although it 

doubtedly true that some tire workers have left the city 
employment elsewhere, this represents but a small percent 
Akron’s 208,435 population. There are few, if any, ¢ 
houses for rent. The many workers who remain are all 
full time, or “over-time,” except in tire manufacture, w 
32-hour week is said to be temporarily in force. Furth 
there has been considerable re-employment in the case of 
workers, following readjustments in various departments. 


Base your sales plans in Akron on FACTS. Akron 
still the FIFTH market in importance in Ohio 

presents an inviting field for profitable sales promotit 
To secure maximum sales in this important Ohio cif 


the advertising columns of The Press are indispensabit 


The Akron Pre 
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HE advertising which men do, lives after them. 

Institutional advertising will build prestige 
everlasting goodwill when placed in newspapers 
haracter, honesty and vigor. 


h newspapers are the Scripps Newspapers. 


he twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


ripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising , Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ork Office: Marsrivce Bupc. Chicago Office: 1st Nati. Banx Bue. 
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Standardized 


Newspaper advertising values are relative. 
A standard is set by a few great papers. That 
standard is basic. Other papers measure up 
to or fall below the standard. Their values 
are comparative. 


Newspaper advertising value in Chicago 
is judged by one standard — The Chicago 
Daily News. 


It'is basic. It is fundamental. It is the 
gauge by which—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—experienced advertisers measure the 
efficiency of other Chicago newspapers. It 
does not represent a comparative value, but 
the basis of comparison. 


Why? ° 


—Because 94% of its nearly 400,000 cir- 
culation is concentrated in Chicago and 
suburbs. That is a standard of advertising 
efficiency unequalled by any newspaper in 
Chicago—or by any newspaper in the United 
States. And 


—Because, for over forty-four years, The 
Daily News has been the standard of news- 
paper value in nearly every worth-while 
home in Chicago. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 








Germany Enters British Domain 


with “Sheffield-Made Goods” 


International Agreement to Accord Protection to Collective Trade-Marks 
Urged by British Board of Trade 


Special Washington Correspondence 
A FEW weeks ago, a Sheffield 
cutlery manufacturer, stroll- 
ing leisurely in a London street, 
had his attention arrested by a 
display of razors in a shop win- 
dow. The razors appeared to be 
the standard product of the Shef- 
feld man’s plant, and yet some- 
thing was lacking to complete the 
familiar appearance. Closer in- 
spection of the goods in the win- 
dow and a talk with the merchant 
behind the window solved the 
stery. 
nthe wares had never seen Shef- 
field, although each unit was 
stamped “Sheffield make” and 
bore also the registered trade- 
mark of the firm whose managing 
director had been stopped short 
in his stroll. The goods had come 


from Germany, having been sent 
in barter for meat exported from 
England to the territory beyond 


the Rhine. Some of the consign- 
ments have no private trade-mark 
names and bear no mark of origin 
other than “Sheffield make.” 
Reports from Antwerp to the 
U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington 
some time ago chronicled the re- 
appearance in that market of 
man products camouflaged as 
‘Sheffield goods.” At about the 
same time came the news that 
merchants in Brussels whose 
suspicions had been aroused had 
traced to continental factories 
edged goods masquerading as of 
Sheffield nativity. Even Canada 
is understood to have shared in 
distribution of make-believe 
Sheffields. 
This evidence that German 
tame jugglers are returning to 
m‘heir old practices is chiefly re- 
mponsible, it is claimed, for the 
mrenewed effort in Great Britain 
# secure international recogni- 
tion-and protection for collective 
of community trade-marks, of 


which the Sheffield inscription is, 
perhaps, the world’s best-known 
example. The recently issued re- 
port of the British Board of 
Trade Committee on Merchandise 
Marks makes significant recom- 
mendations on this score. There 
is urged, “international protec- 
tion of regional appellations” and 
specific recommendation is made 
to this effect: “Endeavors should 
be made to reach an international 
agreement for the better protec- 
tion of the names of towns which 
are specially connected with par- 
ticular industries, e. g., Sheffield.” 
Again, it is given as the judgment 
of the committee that representa- 
tions should be made to the U. S. 
Federal Trade Commission re- 
garding the use of British hall- 
marks as trade-marks in the 
United States of America. 


PROTECTION LONG SOUGHT FOR COM- 
MUNITY TRADE-MARKS 


No little curiosity may be felt 
in American advertising circles as 
to whether pressure from outside 
will have any effect in inducing 
the United States Government to 
accord protection to collective or 
community trade-marks, for it is 
not only foreign exploiters of 
community prestige who are res- 
tive in the face of American dis- 
dain of collective marks. There 
are not a few trade associations 
and groups of producers in the 
United States that are no less keen 
on the subject, and the number is 
increasing as a result of the 
numerous current projects for co- 
operative advertising campaigns, 
etc. 

Authorities at Washington have 
remained adamant in their refusal 
to admit to registration at the 
U. S. Patent Office collective 
marks that are not owned and 
used by “traders.” If a group of 
fruit growers pool their product 
in an “exchange” which actually 
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requires ownership of the goods, 
well and good, the exchange may 
register its composite mark. But 
let the keeper of the community 
seal be a mere “uplift” org&niza- 
tion in behalf of better marketing, 
taking no title to the goods it ex- 
ploits, and it is futile to essay 
registration. 

When the liberal new U. S. 
trade-mark law was enacted a few 
months ago there was hope in 
some quarters that a way had been 
opened to secure Federal creden- 
tials for collective trade-marks. 
It turned out, however, that, while 
the new law makes sweeping con- 
cessions in what may be sanc- 
tioned as a trade-mark, it makes 
no amendment as to who may 
register a trade-mark. Interests 
that are not bona fide “traders” 
are yet out in the cold. It is re- 
called, in this same connection, 
that officials of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce prepared, several years ago, 
a bill specifically authorizing the 
registration in the United States 
of collective or community trade- 
marks, but the bill was not intro- 
duced in Congress. The situation 
may take on a different aspect if 
a foreign power urges recognition 
of collective trade-marks on a 
reciprocal basis. 


An Architect 
Advises Advertising and 
Advertises 








DVERTISING _ gotten for 

nothing is worth next to 
nothing. A profession such as 
architecture that relies upon an 
allied profession, engineering, to 
spread its merits may find that 
the profession doing the advertis- 
ing will overshadow it in the pub- 
lic mind. 

A. L. Brockway, an architect 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and one of the 
leaders of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, has frequently 
stated that the advertising which 
architects get from engineering 
firms is worth what it costs— 
nothing, and that if the archi- 
tectural profession is..going to 
keep from being absorbed or 
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overshadowed by engineers it muy 
make its functions clear to tk 
public through paid advertising. 

For over three years this Syn 
cuse architect has practiced whi 
he has preached. Three years 
Mr. Brockway ran a series ¢ 
advertisements in -a Syracu 
newspaper on “The Functions ¢@ 
the Architect.” 

This year a campaign that ; 
signed by eight Syracuse arch 
tests has appeared in the 
Syracuse newspaper. This 
and co-operative effort is n 
elaborate and is on a greater sca 
than the campaign which ¥ 
Brockway made __ single-hande 
three years ago. This last seri 
of advertisements was on 
Duties of the Architect and He 
to Choose an Architect.” 

As an illustration of the bre 
minded and fair spirit of this 
vertising of a profession, whid 
has among. its members some 
believe advertising unethical, 
following quotation should be a 
sidered, taken from an adve 
tisement of the latest campaign 

“Some of the large contracti 
and engineering concerns of f 
country tell bfisiness men who 
contemplating building that thy 
don’t need an architect; that ft 
will make the plans for 
This may be in their judg 
a good way to sell their org 
zation. But it is not true. 
trained architect is trained to 
every problem from every 
and he plans, and arranges, 
solves the problems from 
angle as only such an expert 
fessional adviser can do. Heda 
buy materials for his client j 
as low as the general contrat 

“The architect has always bh 
through history, the intimate p 
sonal adviser of the citizen, t 
community and the State. He 
keeping abreast of the times, he 
ing to solve the complex econ 
and sociological problems of 
day. In that, the American | 
stitute of Architects has led f 
way. Some of us are now poi 
ing the way to the _ instit 
There are fourteen members 
Syracuse of the Central New Y. 
Chapter. Let them have @ 
chance to show their fitness.” 
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rs it mus William Fisher Manages Robert R. Updegraff Leaves 
nti the Binger Departments Erickson Agency 

hi "e William Fisher has severed his con- Robert R. Updegraff has resigned as 

1S SYGM nections with the Apeda Studio to or account executive of The Erickson 

ced wha ize the photo sales division for the Company, New York. Mr. Updegraft 

years : Company, of New York. He _ had been with the Erickson agency for 

TS ag will have complete supervision in the the last two and one-half years, first 

series of 7 of esmerel qenemer of as chief copy editor and later as ac- 

of g a ager of the y 

Syracuy photo advertising, fashion and commer count executive. He expects to devote 

Ctions gf cial departments. his time to The Displays Company, in 

I sadition to the above departments, which he has acquired an interest, and 

BB motion picture display work will also to do editorial and advertising work. 

1 that sl te under his personal direction. He He will continue to contribute to 





will have associated with him, among Printers’ Ink. 
others on his staff, O. Avati, formerly 


of the Apeda Studio, in the capacity White Tar Account for Kobbe 


se ard 
the 




































“his . of studio director, and H. Bluestone, 
is i also of the Apeda, who will be in Agency 
ater sc charge of Sate. see. Mr. Bl Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., New 
Lich Mr. by ots = _— and ] ~ 4 York, is now placing the advertising 
) stone will have an interest in these de- fo. ‘the White Tar Company, ad 
e-nand partments. York, and is featuring fhite Tar 
ast sei Moth Bags for clothes protection. 
on * § H. Giellerup With George Newspaper and rotogravure space is 
d a a being used. 
and i Batten Co. 

S. H. Giellerup, recently advertising Butler Brothers Account With 
ie bro 3 q a 
~~ manager of the Standard Kid Manu- N A &S 
this facturing Company, Boston, has joined N. W. yer on 
n, whidmg the George Batten Company, Inc., New Butler Brothers, wholesale mail-order 
me York. D. C. Rogers, who has had house, Chicago, New York, and St. 
"4 charge of the dealer’s service bureau Louis, have put their advertising ac- 
ical, # for the Standard Kid Manufacturing count in the hands of N. W. Ayer & 
d be es Company, succeeds Mr. Giellerup as Son. Plans for campaigns are now be- 

advertising manager. ing made by the agency. 
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The “Unseen Influence” of the Bank 


in Approving Advertised 
Equipment 


Are Advertisers Recognizing the Importance of Cultivating the Banker; 
Good Will? 


By C. W. Garrison 


Advertising Manager, The Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland 


HERE has always been more 

or less talk about the “unscen 
influence,” but the importance of 
the banker’s unseen hand has, pos- 
sibly, been questioned by many 
of us. 

That the banker plays a big part 
in business has been more evident 
in the smaller cities. In the rural 
communities, for instance, it has 
long been known that a farmer 
can borrow money to buy a piece 
of machinery whose value is na- 
tionally established more easily 
than he can finance the purchase 
of equipment that is unknown. 

The small-town banker is the 
hub of the wheel, in most cases. 
This is, I believe, an acknowledged 
fact. 

The influence of the bigger 
bankers in the larger centres has 
been more or less screened. Yet 
that influence is there to be reck- 
oned with. It has been becoming 
more apparent during the last few 
years, until it has now reached a 
point where we might say that it 
occupies the centre of the stage. 

The expansion of our industrial 
plants, the construction of our 
roads, the improvement of our 
transportation systems—in all of 
these national problems the bank 
exerts a tremendous influence. 
And -with the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System the influ- 
ence of the bank has been made 
even stronger. 

Should we not consider very se- 
riously the necessity for cultivat- 
ing this increasingly important fac- 
tor that enters into our business 
dealings? Are we making the 
proper effort to influence the 
thinking of this group? 

A certain plant was considering 
the installation of ‘machinery that 
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would permit two men to do the 
work that formerly required seven, 
This meant five men released for 
other work and a considerable 
saving in the overhead in that par- 
ticular department. 

But the machines required an 
investment of approximately $10; 
000. And the manufacturer didn't 
have the money. It was necessary 
to go to the chief executive of 
that concern and convince him of 
the wisdom of investing $10,00 
(that he didn’t have) in new 
equipment. And the firm’s banker 
had to be “sold” on the wisdom of 
investing in machines that would 
help that manufacturer to increase 
production per man. He had to 
be sold on the “dollar and cents 
value of the new equipment. He 
had to be shown how those ma- 
chines would help the manufac- 
turer to make more money. 

How much easier it would have 
been for the salesman if. this 
banker had been even the least bit 
familiar with the policy of the 
company. he represented! 

This is only one of many in- 
stances where the bank has been 
the deciding factor in the sale 
The salesman may make the 
“prospect” want his goods—caf 
probably get him to promise to 
buy in 90 or 120 days. But it’s 
the man who holds the. purse 
strings who can make the signa- 
ture on the dotted line pay. divi- 
dends. 





New Accounts for Burnham & 
Ferris Agency 
The Prentice-Hall Tax Service and 
the Business Information Service, 
New York, have put their accounts in 
Py hands of Burnham & Ferris, New 
or 
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For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 









Height of Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national ad- 
vertisers use THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 


of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 


ALL-THE-FAMILY interest 


in mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family: is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
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Putting Pulling Powe 


OR the third time 
since January an 
ELECTRICAL 
WORLD editor is 
traveling from New 
York to California in 
active co-operation with the National 
Electrical Light Association, Three 
other ELECTRICAL WORLD editors 
have made the trip from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in the same period, 
scouring up and down the states be- 
tween for facts and figures of essen- 
tial importance to electrical engineer- 
ing and commercial interests. 





Out of the power plant world a de- 
‘mand, multiplied and insistent, comes 
for information on oil engines. As a 
result, a noted authority on Diesel and 
semi-Diesel engines is added to the 
editorial staff of POWER. He is sent 
out to visit all important installations 
of these engines throughout the coun- 
try. Over three months of travel and 
study will be spent by this POWER 
editor solely to gain for POWER 
readers a fuller knowledge of oil en- 
gine operating performance under all 
possible service applications and con- 
ditions. 


A McGRAW-HILL man representing 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOUR- 
NAL, after having been forced out of 
Mexico by warring factions, has again 
plunged into that turbulent country to 
learn and report actual conditions af- 
fecting mining and oil well operations 
and prospects and equipment oppor- 
tunities. 


McGraw - Hill Com 


American Machinist 
Power 
Electric Railway Journal 


An editor of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL comes back from a long 
trip through the countries of South 
America bringing much valuable data 
on trade conditions, engineering and 
industrial development, and equip- 
ment requirements. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST recently 
sent one of its executives on a tour 
of Europe to study the metal-working 
industries abroad for the benefit of 
similar industries and machine-tool 
manufacturers at home. 


An editor of ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD also has just returned from 
Europe, where he has been investigat- 
ing engineering practice and equip- 
ment usage and needs in the construc- 
tion field. 


General departure from rule-of- 
thumb methods is an urgent need of 
the chemically controlled industries. 
To this end CHEMICAL & METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEERING has made 
an exhaustive investigation on which 
is founded one of the most significant 
and important issues of any publica- 
tion in the engineering and industrial 
press—the September 8th ‘‘Conven- 
tion” issue of CHEMICAL & METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEERING. 


Electrification of steam railroads is 
a question pregnant with transporta- 
tion improvement possibilities in this 
country. So an ELEOTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL editor recently made an ex- 
tended trip over the system of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
to study this famous achievement in 


any, Inc., 


Blectrical World 
Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 
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Business Paper 


railroad development. Returning east 


wag this editor made a sweeping tour of- 
aulp- Canada, getting data vitally interest- 
ing to American electric railway men 
ntly and builders of electric railway mate- 
tour rial on today’s methods, equipment, 
king plans and outlook of the foremost 
t of Canadian electric railways. 
ae The extraordinary success of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING since its 
Ws- inauguration in 1907 is largely due to 
rom the indefatigable field work of the edi- 
at. tors. These editors comb the continent 
1ip- with their journeys. They are con- 
ue- stantly in personal contact with the 
electrical dealers, jobbers and con- 
of- tractors. They meet them at their 
of conventions, clubs, clambakes, summer 
es. camps, offices, stores, warehouses and 
L homes. They are keeping in touch 
de with movements and materials and 
ch markets and methods and men—help- 
nt ing these men individually and through 
2 their organization. 
al Industrial, agricultural and com- 
> mercial development of the West be- 
a yond the Rockies depends in large 
measure on the development of elec- 
is tricity from water power. To pro- 
* mote the industrial development of 
s these great States with their spe- 
r cialized problem, McGRAW-HILL ser- 


vice to the electrical field was ex- 
panded in September, 1919, by the pur- 
chase of the JOURNAL OF ELECTRI- 
CITY. The acquisition of this publi- 
cation demonstrates that McGRAW- 


Engineering News-Record 
Coal Age 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


HILL service, when conditions re- 
quire, is intensive, as well as com- 
prehensive. 


As an editor of COAL AGE re- 
cently wrote, “Read your COAL AGE 
closely, and you will see that no 
stone is being left unturned to make 
COAL AGE a mirror of the industry, 
to make the achievements and ex- 
perience of some enterprising indi- 
vidual somewhere the pivotal point 
for an advance of the entire craft.’’ 


This is the policy that governs ALL 
McGRAW-HILL publications. It picks 
the ablest men as editors. It sends 
them out into the fields served by 
those publications. It bids them seek 
the problems of those fields. And 
through their publications these edi- 
tors lead and co-ordinate the. search 
for the answer to those problems. 


That is the kind of service that 
puts pulling power into a business 
publication. 


That is why McGRAW-HILL pub- 
lications are dominant in their fields. 


That is why they are read—with 
care and respect—by the biggest men 
in those fields. 


And that is why they exert the 
influence on those men that makes 
advertising in McGRAW-HILL publi- 
cations productive. 


TenthAve. at 36thSt., New York 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








Stability: 


Distribution, copy that pulls, profit- 
able results, steadily increasing sales— 
stability in a stable market—is secured 
at a minimum cost in. Milwaukee, 
with the exclusive use of a single 
newspaper. 


Because 4 out of every 5 English- 
speaking families in Milwaukee read 
the JOURNAL every day. The 
JOURNAL is their Buying Guide. 


Your message in the JOURNAL 
guarantees you and your product as 
right to nearly all of Milwaukee. And 
it does it at one cost because no other 
medium is needed to establish your 
merchandise in this rich, progressive 
market. 


Write today, without obligation, 
for interesting information of the 
Milwaukee Market in direct re- 
lation to your product. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Merchandising the Advertising 
Campaign to the Consumer 


The Fuller Brush Company Gets Its Salesmen to Sell the Advertising 
When They Sell Brushes 


By Arthur McClure 


HE Fuller Brush Company, of 

Hartford, Conn., does not sell 
its goods through dealers, but 
sells direct to the consumer by its 
own house-to-house canvassers. 
The merchandising plan of the 
company possesses many out-of- 
the-ordinary features. At the 
time a previous story appeared in 
Printers’ INkK* four years ago, 
one big problem connected with 
the advertising campaign had not 
been solved, namely, the merchan- 
dising of the advertising campaign 
to the consumer. 

In other words, when a Fuller 
salesman interviews a housekeeper 
in her own home and consum- 
mates or fails to consummate a 
sale, the company seeks to induce 
the salesman to explain to his 
prospect the details of the adver- 
tising campaign, show her proofs 
of current and future advertise- 
ments, interest her in the Fuller 
merchandising plan described in 
the advertisements, and make her 
a Fuller convert. 

This, the reader will agree, is a 
man-sized job for a_house-to- 
house canvasser. 

In four years’ time some inter- 
esting changes have been made in 
the Fuller plan. The present ar- 
ticle will briefly refer to them and 
explain how the company gets its 
salesmen to sell the advertising 
when they sell the brushes. 

A matter of this kind is one in 
which every sales executive is 
concerned—the close co-ordination 
of advertising and sales effort. 
The present story is not designed 
particularly to inform manufac- 
turers who sell through dealers 
about the kind of competition they 
must be prepared to meet from 
concerns like Fuller, but to sug- 
gest how the dealer-outlet man 
may profitably use a few of the 
*Issue of November 9, 1916, page 90. 
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ideas which Fuller is finding ef- 
fective. 

Sales work and advertising 
should function like pitcher and 
catcher. If the advertising does 
not deliver the goods at a time or 
in a place where the salesman can 
receive them, the’ combination 
loses something. The Fuller plan 
secures a close articulation of the 
advertising campaign with the 
work of the sales representative. 


ADVERTISING TO HOLD SALE IN 
SUSPENSE 


The reader will get the clearest 
idea of the subject by approaching 
it from the side of the advertising 


campaign instead of the sales 
canvass. : 
Four points are involved: (1) 


the advertising campaign; (2) the 
salesmen’s portfolio; (3) the sales 
manual; and (4) selling the ad- 
vertising. 

First, what is the particular 
problem of the Fuller advertising 
campaign? How to advertise a 
product that cannot be bought in 
a store, for which orders by mail 
are not desired and where pros- 
pects must wait until the salesman 
calls upon them in their homes at 
intervals of four to six months. 

The company advertises in wo- 
men’s publications. Half - page 
space is used to carry a fairly 
heavy message to the housekeeper. 
She has to be told about the qual- 
ity and usefulness of Fuller 
brushes; that the brushes cannot 
be purchased in dealers’ stores or 
by mail; that they can be pur- 
chased only from a Fuller repre- 
sentative who will call at the 
house; that it will pay her to wait 
for the Fuller representative be- 
fore purchasing other makes of 
brushes elsewhere; and that when 
the Fuller representative calls it 
will pay her to purchase a suffi- 








—— 
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cient quantity to take care of her 
wants until he calls again. 

At first glance the advertising 
campaign seems to be designed to 
sell brushes. It certainly is that. 
But in addition it seeks to sell the 
women of the country the idea of 
buying brushes scientifically after 
an analysis of their housekeeping 
needs with the help of a repre- 
sentative. 

In this last statement is the 
genius of the whole 
Fuller idea. Why, 
at the outset of 
his business. career, 
did Alfred G. Ful- 
ler, now president 
of the company, 
decide against the 
plan of selling his 
brushes through 
the dealer? Such 
a method of dis- 
tribution would 
have been the ob- 
vious, easy way— 
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only one way to carry this story 
to the housekeeper—in person, 
Selling by mail would be exactly 
like selling through the dealer, ex- 
cept the brushes-would be offered 
for sale on a catalogue page in- 
stead of a dealer’s counter. Fuller 
began his career by calling per- 
sonally upon the housekeeper. He 
studied her brush needs. He be- 
came an expert along this line. He 
decided, therefore, to multiply 
himself by training 
other men to do 
what he did. This 
meant national ad- 
tising, a  tremen- 
dous sales force, 
an educational 
course and an in- 
tensive programme 
of personal solici- 
tation. When his 
representative 
called upon the 
lady of the house, 
he wanted it to be 





the shortest cut to 
a big sales volume. 

Because he had a 
vision of a “brush 
service” that would 
make housework 
easier. He believed 
brushes should be 
designed for par- 
ticular tasks. He 
thought of house- 
work in terms of 
brushes. It was 
not merely a brush, 
or a quantity of 
brushes, all alike, 
for every house, 
but a set of brushes, 
all different, each 
one specially de- 


The woman with fine looking haw is the envy of her com- 
panions and wins the admiranon of men 

In the Fuller Hair Brush she finds the ideal means for in- 
dulging in thes huxury. 

The brush is light, che handle Se» segly into the hand. The 
open construction of the bristles offers no base for the collec - 
tion of dirt, or loose hair. Both sides of the Fuller are 
brushing 


‘The bristles are live, stimulating and don't shed. They comb 
out the thickest hair and invigorate the scalp. 


Fuller== Brushes 
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The Fuller Brush Co. 


Seder Offices im AM Promerpa! Comer HARTFORD, CONN. 


MAKING IT EASIER FOR HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASSERS 


in the role of a 
household efficiency 
expert, not as a 
solicitor. 

Then when the 
refresentative pre- 
sented himself at 
the front door, 
how could these 
things be got over 
to the woman of 
the house before 
she or the servant 
closed the door in 
his face? By na- 
tional advertising. 
Thus would the 
entree be secured. 
With the represen- 
tative comfortably 


vised for a special task, that con- seated in» madame’s living-room 


stituted his vision. 


To rely upon 


and the brushes draped all about, 


a dealer or his clerk to present 
that service to the housekeeper 
was expecting the impossible. 
Brushes in a dealer’s store would 
be just brushes. They might be 
hair, clothes, bath, bowl or mops 
to the clerk. That would not 


mean a complete brush service; # 
would mean only different styles 
from which a customer could 
make a selection. 

In Fuller’s estimation there was 


how could madame be sold on the 
idea of buying this way? By selling 
her on the national advertising. 
How could the company make 
sure that the salesman would do 
this? By giving him an advertis- 
ing portfolio that. contained the 
whole story in presentable shape. 
How induce him to use it? By 
making it a part of his sales edu- 
cation, summed up and recorded 
in a sales manual that he could 
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carry with him and refer to as a 
text-book. 

Probably the most striking thing 
about Fuller advertising is that it 
is employed to sell an idea which 
involves the purchase of goods at 
some future date not under the 
control of the purchaser. Looked 
at from this angle, it is unique in 
the realm of advertising. 

Before the advertisements of 
the 1920 campaign appeared there 
was placed in the hands of each 
Fuller representative a complete 
portfolio of all advertisements for 
the year. This carried full-sized 
reproductions of the copy along 
with a message to the representa- 
tive on the value and importance 
of the campaign and the use of 
the portfolio. The latter is to be 
shown on every call, the maga- 
zines in which the advertisements 
appear are to be individually men- 
tioned and described and the cur- 
rent month’s copy should be par- 
ticularly emphasized. 

The first benefit of such a plan 
is to the representative. It would 
be difficult to conceive a more 


effective way of drilling the sales 
force in the advertising, making 
them watch it and follow it and 
sell it to their customers and pros- 
pects. The other benefit is the last- 
ing impression made on the house- 


keeper. Few other manufacturers 
have the same opportunity of 
merchandising their advertising 
directly to the consumer. The all- 
round advantages are so obvious 
that scarcely anything need be said 
beyond a description of the plan. 
It is. literally sending a personal 
representative with each advertise- 
ment. 


PRODUCT AND SALES ORGANIZATION 


The line of products comprises 
about seventy-five articles, includ- 
ing brushes and mops, and these 
are featured alternately in the ad- 
vertising. The country is divided 
into four sales zones, North Atlan- 
tic, Eastern, Central and Western, 
eath one of which is split up into 
districts. A district may contain 
anywhere from five to ten branch 
offices, located in the principal 
cities. Altogether there are 110 
branches. In the territory of each 
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branch office there are from five 
to fifty sales representatives, ‘in- 
cluding men and women, a total 
for the entire organization of 
1,050. 

At the home office; sales are in 
charge of the director of sales, 
under which office are four sales 
managers, one for each of the 
zones. Under the sales director 
is also the educational department, 
with so many functions it is hard 
to arrange them in order for a 
clear description. To begin with, 
the educational department 
handles the advertising, sales pro- 
motion and helps educate new 
representatives. It issues all print- 
ed matter, employees’ magazine, 
sales manual, bulletins. It has 
charge of sales conventions, 
schools, stereopticon lectures, sales 
contests and prizes. If this is not 
enough, it has just taken over the 
putting out of a one-reel indus- 
trial comedy film featuring Fuller 
brushes, 

New representatives are hired 
by the branch manager, who in- 
structs the new man or woman on 
the line and supplies him with 
literature, including the sales 
manual and demonstration out- 
line. He also receives a sample 
case containing about twenty-five 
of the best selling brushes and is 
accompanied by the branch man- 
ager into the field for practical 
training. Special training is given 
at schools held from time to time 
throughout the country under the 
direction of the educational de- 
partment, and at a national con- 
vention at the factory once a year. 

Every salesman has a definitely 
outlined territory all his own and 
handles his business independent- 
ly. His orders are sent to the 
nearest distributing station, of 
which there are three—Hartford, 
Toledo and Kansas City. The 
goods are shipped to the salesman 
direct, he keeps his commission 
(note that the commission plan is 
followed), and remits the re- 
mainder. 

Salesmen work their territories 
intensively, using the “free brush 
offer” card plan. A card, post- 
card size, is mailed to or left per- 
sonally at each house. This says 
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in effect that an advertising repre- 
sentative of the company will call 
within a few days and present the 
lady of the house with a special 
Fuller brush, absolutely free. A 
distinctive feature of the plan is 
the genuineness of the free offer. 
Madame is told on the card that 
the free brush offer is, frankly, a 
part of the company’s advertising 
campaign. When the salesman 
calls he says, “If you will kindly 
get the card, I’ll just step in and 
redeem it for you.” Notice the 
salesman is now inside! 
Newspaper advertising is em- 
ployed occasionally to supplement 
the national magazine campaign, 
and to meet local competition. 


IMPORTANCE OF SALES MANUAL 


The sales manual is put out in a 
small loose-leaf binder. It is 
charged to the salesmen and the 
amount paid is refunded upon re- 
turn of the book in good condition 
—not a bad idea, to give the book 
value, insure careful use and ulti- 
mate return. 

The manual is a monumental 
work and leaves nothing to chance. 
It is divided into two parts, one 
of which is the standard sales talk 
and demonstration of Fuller ser- 
vice, and the other is an illus- 
trated catalogue of the line with 
a table of excuses and answers. 

There are two best ways of clos- 
ing. the order, says the manual, 
the “selective” plan and the “build- 
ing up” plan. 

Under the former the salesman 
demonstrates all the brushes fea- 
tured in the sales talk and selects 
the brushes he thinks the prospect 
should have to care for her par- 
ticular household properly. This, 
of course, is based on the number 
and kind of rooms and the size 
of the house. The selection would 
include brushes for the bath, bowl, 
bedrooms, and mops, dusters, and 
the like. 

Under the “building up” plan, 
the representative makes the se- 
lection in his mind of brushes 
needed, then concentrates on them 
one at a time, completing each sale 
before going to the next brush. 

One section of the manual is 
devoted to the explanation of the 
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national advertising and how it is 
to be woven into the sales talk, 
It begins: 

“Here are some of our adver- 
tisements that we will run this 
year in the different magazines, 
Now you know that to advertise 
in these magazines a concern has 
got to be reliable, otherwise they 
would not accept the advertise’ 
ments.” 

Then each magazine is taken up 


individually and its circulation 


general character and good points 
referred to. All the time the 
representative keeps his portfolio 
before the eyes of his prospect, 
occasionally stopping to read a 
portion of an advertisement, ex- 
plain the points of a brush, en- 
large upon advantages, or de- 
scribe the unsatisfactory features 
of ordinary brushes or the way of 
buying them at stores. 

As an evidence of the success 
of the company’s advertising and 
selling policy the increase of 1919 
business over 1918 was 188 per 
cent. Business of 1920 is increas- 
ng ot the rate of 90 per cent over 

19. 


———__2_ 


J. A. Holland With Smith, 
Denne & Moore 


J. A. Holland, formerly advertisin 
manager of the Canadian Consolidat 
Rubber Company, and who, since his 
demobilization from the Canadian 
army, has been with the service depart- 
ment of The Winter Tlwmas Adver- 
tising Agency, London, England, has 
jointed the staff of the Montreal office 
of Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited. 


Harry Thompson Mitchell 
Leaves Storm Agency 


Harry Thompson Mitchell, recently 
with Jules. P. Storm & Sons, Inc., New 
York, has established an editorial and 





advertising service in that city. Before 


joining the Storm agency, Mr. Thomp- 
son had been with Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., at New York and at Washington, 
and with the Nash Motors Company. 
at Kenosha, Wis. : 


J. N. Morency With “Hoard’s 
Dairyman” 


Joseph_N. Morency, formerly with 
Better rer Chicago, has joined 
the staff of advertising representatives 





of Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. He will represent the publica- 
tion in the field direct from the office 
of publication. 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT NEWSPAPER? 
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The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Liectinettiane J. E. LUTZ 


Tribune Building First National Bank Bldg. 


Prospective 
\ aa Customer, 
THE SMILE - BRINGER 





He Isn't a 




























As one of the scores of brain children 
of William Herschell, poet of The In- 
dianapolis News, he brings a message 
of cheer to the thousands of his follow- 
ers over the state. 


Herschell poems and features are writ- 
ten for jes’ folks. ““The Kid has 
Gone to the Colors” aroused 
heart interest throughout the 
country and “Long Boy” was 
sung wherever the A. E. F. set 
foot. Herschell and his features 
are indicative of the editorial 
excellence of The News. “Bill” Herschell has been a 

ard’’ for years and is en- 


shrined in the hearts of 
Hoosierland. 





First in National cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 
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@ The graphic chart at the left shows at a glance the 
phenomenal growth of Photogravure Advertising in 
THE BALTIMORE SUNDAY SUN. 


@ From January Ist to July 31st, 1920 THE SUNDAY 
SUN carried 207,926 agate lines of Photogravure Ad- 
vertising—exceeding that for the same period of 1919 
by 116,471 agate lines, an increase of over 127 
per cent. 


@ In the first seven months of 1920 THE SUNDAY 
SUN carried 63,023 more agate lines of Photogravure 
Advertising than it did the first seven months of 1918 
and 1919 combined. 


@ Advertisers have found that The Sunpaper’s Pho- 


.togravure takes their sales message into practically 


all worthwhile homes in Baltimore and Maryland. So 
they come back season after season. 


@ More convincing evidence that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Blidg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 














Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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Ghe LARGEST PAPER 
In the State The Connecticut 
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Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
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Telling the Whole Truth Is Not 
a Whit Too Much 


Deception Will React Against Its Instigator, in the End 


By Richard H. Lee 


Special Counsel, 


NE of the most disturbing fac- 
tors in present-day merchan- 
dising, and incidentally in adver- 
tising, as it relates to merchan- 
dise, is the deceptive branding of 
products. In some instances, the 
practice deals in untruths and is 
ctiminal in law. In others, while 
the terms themselves are truthful, 
they are deceptive, confidence de- 
stroying and fraudulent in fact. 
The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs and its various local 
Better Business Bureaus, through 
their merchandise departments, 
have for some time been making a 
survey of this situation as it af- 
fects reader confidence in adver- 
Gis and the permanency of good 
will. 
We are faced by such terms as: 


All Wool, India Linen, Silk 
Lisle, Australian Seal, Bay Seal, 
French Seal, Baffin Seal, Yukon 


Seal, Brown Marten, China Wolf, 
Live Leather, Spanish Leather, 
American Quartered Oak, Ameri- 
can Walnut, Huron Pine, French 
Ivory, English Ivory, Parisian 
Ivory. 

Many of these are plain frauds, 
designed to lead the purchaser to 
believe that he is getting some- 
thing other than the product ac- 
tually delivered. We cannot here 
g0 into detail as to each item, but 
they can generally be divided into 
two classes: the first, that in which 
the term, though truthful, gives 
no idea of quality and creates an 
unfair competition of the worst 
with the best ; and the second, that 
in which the product is clearly 
misbranded and given a name 
which deceives, 

There seems to*be an inclina- 
tion on the part of many manu- 
facturers, and not a few retailers, 
to sell substitute, second-rate and 
inferior products under some 
Sweeter sounding name. Just why 





National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. 
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this is done has always been a 
mystery to us. Certainly the in- 
dividual who first conceived the 
plan had a limited vision as to the 
good of the whole industry and a 
very slight conception of the value 
of good will in business. There 
is some excuse for the “fly-by- 
night” promoter putting over his 
deception, for he does it but once 
in a place. The next time he ap- 
pears in a very different guise 
and at a different location. But 
the American manufacturer or 
merchant who stoops to this 
method of selling merchandise 
should awake to the fact that he 
is tearing down confidence, the 
one thing which more than any- 
thing else will assure the success 
of the future of his business. 


INJURES HIS CHANCE TO MAKE BET- 
TER SALE 


Another phase of the matter 
which has caused us to wonder if 
the individuals who should be most 
keenly interested in this subject 
have given it any particular atten- 
tion is the fact that all of these 
products must be sold by the re- 
tailer in competition with the real 
thing. Every retailer who is sell- 
ing an imitation silk has thread 
silk to offer, and the same thing 
is true with woolens, furs, fur- 
niture and other products. And 
it seems perfectly clear to us that 
a continuation of this policy will 
not only tear down confidence in 
his own house, but deprive him 
of the opportunity to sell the real 
article, which would make an in- 
stitution out of his business house. 
In other words, his action amounts 
to entering into unfair competi- 
tion with himself. 

The woman who buys a $15 
pair of shoes for $6.65 may get a 
bargain. They may be of a good 
$10 value, but when she discovers 
that they are not worth $15 she 
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loses confidence for all time in 
the firm from which she made the 
purchase. And it follows, as the 
dray follows the horse, that when 
the woman with a prejudice 
against rabbit discovers that she 
has been sold rabbit under some 
meaningless name, she feels out- 
raged. And if she goes no further 
than to be more inquisitive and 
careful in the future, that store 
has suffered. 

One of the most annoying evils 
with which we have had to con- 
tend is the term “All Wool.” 
There was a time. when this term 
was abused through the sale of a 
mixed product under that head- 
ing, but under present-day condi- 
tions merchants frequently find it 
more profitable to deliver an in- 
ferior grade of “All Wool” than 
to supply the mixed product once 
used. 

There are many grades of cloth 
which can truthfully come under 
the term “All Wool,” beginning 
with the best Australian long 
staple pure virgin wool and run- 
ning down to shoddy sweepings, 
with a staple so short that it be- 
comes impossible to bind it firmly 
into fabric. 

Shoddy has become almost a 
despised term. In our opinion, 
however, this is not justified, and 
we lay it largely to the fact that 
the public has come to look upon 
any piece of inferior fabric as 
being shoddy, regardless of its 
contents. Our investigations have 
shown that some grades of shoddy 
are actually equal to, if not better 
than, some of the poorer grades of 
virgin wool, but in the desire to 
lead the public away from the 
thought of shoddy, the adoption 
of the easy way rather than the 
more difficult but more enduring 
method of educating the public to 
its merit has been followed, and 
many manufacturers and mer- 
chants have jumped gladly to the 
sweeter term “All Wool.” 

Let us assume that a merchant 
has two pieces of cloth on his 
shelf, one selling at $2 a yard, the 
other at $12, and both labeled “All 
Wool.” They feel the same, they 
appear about the same, and since 
they are both sold under the same 
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broad term “All Wool,” can you 
conceive of any reason why a pur. 
chaser should pay the additional 
$10 for the higher-priced arti¢e 
and does it not seem that th 
American manufacturer would fe 
sent this unfair competition of his 
cheaper product with his better? 


COMPETITION FALTERS AGAINST GO 
IMPORTED WARES 


We are informed that only the 
best English textiles are imported 
into this country by reason of e&. 
isting conditions. Suppose the 
buyer, making what he believed 
to. be a wise choice, purchased the 
$2 cloth which was made of short, 
staple shoddy. The first time he 
wears it it begins to disintegrate; 
after a few days it becomes 
threadworn and appears to haye 
lost its body. When he buys again 
he can see no reason for pur 
chasing the higher-priced Amefi- 
can fabric—it is merely “All 
Wool,” and very similar to what 
he has already purchased, so he 
decides to try the English produtt, 
and he gets much better satisfac- 
tion from his purchase. You will 
find it a rather difficult matter 
thereafter to cOnvince that man 
that America makes better woolens 
than England ever dared to pro 
duce, and the American manufat- 
turer has created a line of compe 
tition which could have been easily 
avoided. 

At the last session of Congress 
a bill was presented by Congress 
man French under the title “Truth 
in Fabric Law.” The law, as & 
troduced, drew an arbitrary line 
between virgin wool and shoddy. 
While we feel that such a line 
cannot and should not be drawn, 
we nevertheless feel that the bill 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
cure the situation which has 
set out. It has been charged that 
if the bill were enacted into law, 
the benefits would go largely to 
the wool growers of the country. 
With this we do not agree, but 
we feel that if the bill is 9 
amended that fabrics can be 
truthfully labeled as to their exact 
contents, so that the purchasing 
public may know just what th 
are buying, it will do more to im 
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BUSINESS DISTRICT, KOKOMO 


Star Lights on Indiana 
A Special Beam on Kokomo 


Kokomo, the county seat of Howard county, lies 54 miles 
north of Indianapolis. As you will gather from this view of 
the main corner of Kokomo’s business district, the auto- 
mobile industry is a prominent factor in this thriving city. 


The Apperson and Haynes cars are practically Kokomo 
made, these two factories giving employment to several 
thousand people. The capital invested in Kokomo’s 
various industries is $40,000,000; its yearly pay roll is 
$15,500,000. 

There are two good daily newspapers in Kokomo, yet 510 
daily and 1,050 Sunday copies of the Indianapolis Star are 
read in Kokomo, while in Howard county 728 daily and 
1,160 Sunday Stars are read. 

It is the progressive, forward-looking men in Kokomo who 
are Star readers, as in all Indiana cities. Data gathered 
from 28 cities in a 75-mile radius of Indianapolis show that 
one out of every five business and professional men read 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Bidg., Chicago 








ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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still confidence in American tex- 
tiles, to break down the competi- 
tion of imported fabrics, and to 
educate the American public to 
the economic value of more ex- 
pensive materials than any other 
single suggestion which has been 
made up to this time. 

What has been said of woolens 
and textiles is equally true of all 
ether merchandise. The most val- 
uable asset in any business is its 
own good name, hen a mer- 
chant adopts the policy of protect- 
ing his good name, he becomes 
known in the trade as a safe man 
with whom to deal. When the 
merchants of a town, as a whole, 
adopt the policy, it becomes known 
as a safe town in which to shop. 
And when the business men of 
America awake sufficiently to 
adopt the policy generally, it will 
help our reputation abroad tre- 
mendously, 


How Is 
Business and What Are 
the Prospects? 








HAT is the country’s indus- 
trial condition? Its agricul- 
tural, financial, political condition? 
The board of directors of the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., desired answers 
to these questions for considera- 
tion at its meeting on Septem- 
ber 20 
To procure this information, the 
company submitted thirty-two 
questions to 900 representatives, 
especially selected with regard to 
geographical distribution from its 
field service. - These 900 business 
men were instructed to interview 
at once bankers, merchants and 
professional men, farmers, indus- 
trial leaders, and also the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in their territo- 
ries, and to telegraph the company 
a consensus of all the views gath- 
ered. These telegrams were then 
analyzed and the results tabulated 
on September 15. 
The answers to industrial ques- 
tions reveal: (1) That whole- 


salers and retailers are optimistic 
regarding prospects for fall and 
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winter; (2) that manufacturing 
plants are well filled with orders; 
(3) that there is neither a short. 
age of labor nor strong evidence 
of unemployment; (4) that there 
is no shortage of raw material 
sufficient to curtail production; 
(5) that industrial concerns are 
discounting their bills; (6) that 
building operations in most parts 
of the country are increasing; (7) 
that the country is solidly opposed 
to Government ownership of rail- 
roads, and (8) that there is a fa- 
vorable sentiment regarding gen- 
eral co-operative movements, 

In the agricultural field this 
company found that (1) the 
general conditions of the farmers 
throughout the entire country 
could be described as “good”; (2) 
that as a result of the sale of this 
season’s crops the farmers are 
generally well supplied with funds, 
and (3) that the recent drop in 
grain prices has scarcely affected 
the farmers. 

Answers to financial questions 
indicate that (1) banks through- 
out the country have funds to 
lend at interest rates varying from 
6 per cent to 12 per cent; (2) the 
number of individual savings ac- 
counts throughout the country has 
increased; (3) the sentiment of 
the country is against the excess 
profits tax, and in some parts of 
the country there is a favorable 
sentiment for a sales tax to re 
place the excess profits tax. 





Omaha Wants Better Business 


Bureau 

Omaha business men have requested 
the Advertising-Selling League of that 
city to investigate the possibilities of 
forming a local Better Business Bu 
reau. William P. Green, organization 
secretary of the National igilance 
Committee of the A. A. C. of W., was 
in Omaha this week to explain the or 
ganization and workings of such a bu 
soem speaking before the advertising 
ciub. 


P. D. Davis With Packard 


Motors Export 

Paul D. Davis, recently export ad- 
vertising manager of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Packard 
Motors Export Corporation, New York. 
L. McCarthy succeeds Mr. Davis 
at the Firestone organization. 
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HEATRE Program 
circulation is voluntary 
circulation. 


Theatres are built and 
plays produced as the re- 
sult of a demand on the 
part of New Yorkers. 


And Theatre Program 
readers are the kind of 
people who make the 
dealer buy. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co? 


108-110-112-144 WOOSTER SF; NEW YORK ~...... 
CHICAGO BOSTON .. SAN FRANCISCO 


506 Tower Bidg.. Littl@’Bldg, ~ ; Crocker Bidy. 
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After September 27th, 1920, the enlarged 
offices of this Company will be located at 116-122 West 
42nd Street, occupying the 14th and 15th floors of the 
newly completed building between Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue. This needed change brings us 20,000 sq. ft. of 


floor space. 

The builders do not assure us that all the plaster will be 
on the walls when the last desk comes up the lift, but to all 
our friends of old or recent standing we extend a hearty in- 
vitation to see our new quarters. 








oes 





Company ox 


116-122 ~ W. 4228 ST. 
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What’s your time worth? 


ID you ever have a job of 


printing go wrong? Did you’ 


ever try to buy a first-class job 
from a second-class house, and then 
worry and fret for weeks or months, 
and feel murderous when you 
looked over the first copies ? 


It’s really pathetic to see a disturbed 
executive, waiting for and watching 
the progress of a piece of printing, 
spending in time and energy more 


than could possibly be gained in, 


dollars and cents. 


Proof is more impressive than 
promise. We want more buyers to 
give us a chance to do some of 
their thinking for them. 


They will sleep better o’ nights. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PREss 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 
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High Freight Rates May Force 
Radical Change in Theatrical 


Advertising 


Why Cannot Better Merchandising Be Used to Lengthen Runs at One- 
Week Stands? 


By J. G. 


ee of the so-called legiti- 
mate dramatic entertainment 
residing in what those who con- 
trol and participate in this branch 
of the amusement world are 
pleased to call the “provinces” face 
barren prospects for the future, if 
the magnates of the theatre are to 
be believed. 

Even prior to the announcement 
of the recent increase in passen- 
ger fares there had been a marked 
decline in touring companies. Per- 
ennial performers in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “East Lynne,” “Ten 
Nights in a Barroom” (what the 
Eighteenth Amendment has done 
to. this masterpiece is another 
question) continued to flourish in 
the hinterland of the backwoods, 
which is even worse than the 
“provinces” to the more blasé ele- 
ment of theatricaldom. Presenta- 
tions of such ancient and honor- 
able examples of drama of another 
day, however, in a tent or the 
town hall, with wagons—or per- 
haps Fords for the more modern 
of them—for transporting com- 
pany and props from town to 
town—are totally beyond the ken 
of the managers;and those actors 
and actresses who know their 


. Broadway, even: though it be only 


when: seeking an engagement and 
not from a knowledge gained as a 
performer in a New York theatre 
of the premier class. 

But the stars of more or less 
magnitude were finding the “road” 
less and less attractive. As for 
the ordinary companies without a 
stellar feature, business apparently 
was not developing to make it 
worth while for managers to send 
them on long tours, even though 
the play they were offering the 
public had had a long and success- 
ful run: in New York or Chicago. 
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Condon 


Time was when the best of the 
season on Broadway was not 
averse to a series of “one-night 
stands,” and Texas, Minnesota 
and Georgia were given brief 
tastes of what Detroit, New Or- 
leans and Baltimore had in some- 
what larger doses. 

The last ten years has seen this 
decline. Increasing costs of travel 
and production, and the advent 
and popularity of the moving pic- 
ture undoubtedly were responsible. 
Business fell off badly with the 
one-night stands. The movies of- 
fered an evening’s entertainment 
for a dime—for a long while— 
and one was not destined for the 
poorhouse if the pictures were not 
worth it. But it cost $1.50 and 
later $2 to see a traveling com- 
pany in the spoken drama of the 
better class, and, well—it was too 
great a chance to take. As. for 
the productions of the Lincoln J. 
Carter type—what opportunity did 
they have in the thrill line along- 
side of films featuring the hard 
riding, the gun play and all-round 
dare-deviltry of such past masters 
of the art as William S. Hart, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Tom Mix and 
others of their ilk? 


THE DOWNFALL OF BIG STAGE 
SPECTACLES 


All this came to pass, it will be 
remembered, even before the re- 
cently increased passenger rates 
on the railroads went into effect. 
What of the situation since then? 
When Morris Gest, producer of 
spectacular affairs such as “Aphro- 
dite,” now playing in Chicago, 
walked up to the counter and was 
told it would cost him $5,500 to 
transport his company, scenery, 
etc., from New York to Chicago, 
he developed a case of the blues 
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which has affected all the other 
magnates of the theatre with 
whom he associates. Amid great 
clouds of gloom he has pictured 
the situation which is to follow. 

Spectacles such as “Aphrodite,” 
“The Whip,” “Ben-Hur,” “The 
Garden of Allah,” “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” and others of that 
sort—a New Yorker might call 
them the Century Theatre type— 
will disappear from the American 
stage, according to Mr. Gest. Pro- 
ducing managers will give prior 
attention to the playwrights who 
do dramas requiring but one or 
two simple settings and. a mini- 
mum cast, and road companies 
will become more and more of a 
curiosity. And why? Because 
passenger fares have been ad- 
vanced twenty per cent. 

Mr. Gest and other Napoleons 
of the theatre undoubtedly are 
correct in their conclusion that 
operating under present conditions 
is going to keep the larger pro- 
ductions to New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston and 
one or two other cities. But can 
they be content to see a money- 
maker in these cities cover the 
market there and then be thrown 
to the discard? Aren’t there valu- 
able earnings to be had from 
Utica, Akron, Nashville and doz- 
ens of other progressive cities of 
less than half a million people if 
the matter is handled in a straight 
merchandising manner? 


ADVERTISING NEVER REALLY PUT TO 


THE TEST 


In the past, when a popular New 
York success was to play Akron 
or Nashville (name your own 
town), the first legitimate adver- 
tising announcement of the fact 
occupied a space of a couple of 
inches at the utmost in the 
“amusement” column of the daily 
paper. The Sunday advertise- 
ment may have been a bit bigger, 
but the copy was largely the name 
of the local theatre and its man- 
ager, the title of the play and 
“with the entire New York cast 
direct from the Blank theatre.” 
The idea of including any real 
selling talk apparently was never 
thought of—the advertisement was 
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there solely to appease the pub- 
lisher of the paper that there 
might be no embargo from that 
standpoint, on what the theatre 
manager and the buoyant advanee 
agent expected to put over on the 
dramatic editor. And that harried 
worthy usually found himself run- 
ning the advance man’s canned 
copy “without the crossing of a ¥ 
or the dotting of an ‘i’” because 
he had to curry favor with the 
theatre manager. As for the 
ready-made stories the advance 
man peeled off for the dramatic 
editor’s use, seldom were 

written in a way calculated to 
arouse the interest of any but the 
confirmed theatre-goer. Forti 
nately, this is a bit exaggerated $0 
far as some towns and newspa 
pers are concerned, but it is all 
too true in many instances. 

And so it went. Those who 
were regular theatre-goers contin- 
ued to go and there was no effort 
to find a new clientéle or to make 
theatre-goers out of those who 
found their entertainment in 
church sociables, lectures, card- 
parties and the like. 

Then came the moving pictures, 
But were they cpntent to have 
small announcements in the amuse- 
ment column, with some _hit-or- 
miss publicity elsewhere in the pa- 
per? Not by any means. They 
were out to make “movie fans” of 
those who had been regular pa- 
trons of the spoken drama, and 
those, too, who seldom saw the 
inside of a theatre. The achieve- 
ment of “The Birth of a Nation” 
is a landmark in this respect. 
There were other notables before 
it and since then; even now the 
new “Way Down East” film is be- 
ing exploited with a keen sense of 
the advantages to be gained by 
good advertising. It is not to be 
wondered at that the legitimate 
theatres saw the competition of the 
films grow—but even so they did 
not follow the way to new busi- 
ness the moving-picture managers 
pointed out to them. 

The opportunity is not too late. 
A big New York success will play 
Detroit two weeks at. the utmost, 
and Buffalo seldom more than a 
week. Yet Detroit, with its sub- 
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TRADE EXTENSION 
_BUREAU 


Tea vs “Small black’ 


With more than a million bags of 
COFFEE entering through this port 
annually, folks frequently think of this 
as a city of the “small black” and dis- 
count us as a TEA town. 


Yet last year more than 400,000 pounds 
of TEA were consumed in the terri- 
tory covered by the NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM. 


And there is a sales possibility 
for 1,903,500 pounds annually. 


One brand of Tea today is outselling all 
its competitors combined, but the situa- 
tion could be eae by-——? 
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urbs, is in the million-population 
class now and Buffalo has passed 
the halfway point. Two weeks 
in Detroit means probably six- 
teen performances, and figuring 
that the theatre is “sold out” for 
each and it has a seating capacity 
of, say, 1,000, this means that 
16,000 persons—one out of every 
sixty people residing in the city— 
will see the show, and does not 
take into account the visitors and 
the thousands of people in the 
smaller towns north, south, west 
—and east, too, in Windsor, 
Walkerville and nearby Canada— 
who go to Detroit to shop and 
for diversion. Carefully prepared 
copy, reason-why copy or institu- 
tional copy, if you please, but al- 
ways selling copy, in the newspa- 
pers of Detroit and its nearby 
neighbors, on the posters and in 
direct advertising to those who 
should be theatre-goers undoubt- 
edly would get results — which 
might make Detroit a three- or 
four-week stand. 

Similarly Buffalo could be made 
a paying proposition for two 
weeks—and yield a goodly net for 
each performance, something that 
does not always happen now—and 
so on down the scale through 
Akron, Nashville, etc. 

* Larger stops, shorter jumps and 
bigger houses for every perform- 
ance would accomplish wonders 
for the company invading the 
“provinces.” The “movie” is still 
there and flourishing, but it costs 
more than a dime to see Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Ray and the 
rest, and the great public which 
has been won to the theatre for 
the first time by the motion pic- 
ture is a fertile field for the spo- 
ken drama. It will yield results if 
it is properly approached. But will 
the theatre managers see the op- 
portunity and seize the methods of 
a despised competition to win 
them? 





Joins “Textile World Journal” 
Staff 


James C. Swann has been added to 
the service department of Textile World 
Journal, New York, as assistant to the 
manager. 
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More Advertising, Les 
Advertising Expense 





ACTS on “What advertising 

can do for your business” that 
Hart Schaffner & Marx desired to 
place before their dealers were 
put in a booklet that the dealer 
could carry in his pocket. “We're 
sending you this booklet in such 
a size that you can fold it up and 
carry it in your pocket. We hope 
you'll do that and read it ove 
again and study the figures until 
you know them by heart,” the 
company said. Perhaps the fat 
that advertising men have been 
getting their facts and news for 
thirty-two years in a form that 
could be put in a pocket prompt 
ed this suggestion. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx sensed 
the reaction that would come to 
the reader when, through the fig- 
ures they gave him, he arrived at 
the conclusions “that you really 
can’t spend any money advertis 
ing. The increased sales roll i 
so much faster than one can spend 
the money on advertising. The 
real way to decsease your adver 
tising expense is to increase it” 
They knew. that when they had 
brought their reader, if he doubt 
ed the power of advertising, to 
these conclusions, he would want 
to see the figures again. 

Their suggestions that the book 
let be kept in the pocket will serve 
to' keep down requests for extra 
copies to be used by the same maf, 
for he will, assuredly, open the 
booklet to see the figures many 
times. 


W. R. Cole Joins Massengale 
Agency 

W. R. Cole has joined the Massem 
gie Advertising Agency, Inc., Atlanta 

r. Cole was formerly with the Akron 
Advertising Agency Co., Akron, Ohio 
He will be in charge of the merchanm 
dising and plan department of the 
sengale agency. 








Represents Wausau “Record- 
Herald” 


The Wausau, Wis., Daily Record 
Herald has appointed Hamilton-De Lis 
ser, Inc., New York, as Eastern repre 
sentative. 
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High-class art work of the Roto- 

yure section of The Minneapolis 
Fribune has attracted another adver- 
tiser, the Park & Tilford Products 
Company having placed a contract 
with The Tribune through the Jules 
P, Storms & Sons Agency. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
the campaign of the American Tobacco 
pany for Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 
placed by Williams & Cunningham. 





The new series of strong selling 
copy for the Dodge car, put out by 
the Thomas F. MacManus Agency, is 
being published in The Minneapolis 
Tribune. 





Hares Motors, Inc., is using The 
Minneapolis Tribune with a compell- 
ing line of copy, placed by the Hanff- 
Metzger Agency. 





Taking advantage of the ‘good 
hunting’ in the Northwest as a mar- 
ket for its product, the U. 8. Cart- 
ridge wn is carrying an at- 


tractive schedule in The Minneapolis 
Tribune through the Geo. Batten 
Company. 





American Credit Indemnity Company 
has chosen The Minneapolis Tribune 
for a series of advertisements pre- 

by the Chappelow Advertising 
pany. 


The “Heinz Baked Bean Week” 
community sale went over big in Min- 
neapolis on advertising carried in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. Representative 
retail grocers in all sections of the 
city joined in the sale and demonstra- 
tion and in the co-operative advertis- 
ing carried in The Tribune. 
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Glessner & Co. has placed a con- 
tract with The Minneapolis Tribune 
through the Sherman & Bryan Agency. 





Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has placed a 
contract with The Minneapolis Tribune 
for the Russia Cement Company. 





Beautiful copy is being carried in 

The Minneapolis Tribune for Moon 

Kiss Talc, prepared by Philip Kebbe 
Co., Inc., of New York. 





The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
selected to carry the advertising cam- 
paign of the Noiseless Typewriter, 
distributed by the Office Machine Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. Copy is to run 
twice a’ week for twenty-six weeks. 
T. G. Frothingham, manager of the 
Minneapolis distritt, is in charge of 
the campaign. 





John Angle, director of advertising 
for the Powers Mercantile Company 
of Minneapolis, is sojourning in the 
East “‘in e interests of the firm.” 





The Dayton Company, of Minne- 
apolis, one of the leading mercantile 
establishments of the Middle West, 
used a page ad in The Minneapolis 
Tribune recently, announcing its an- 
nual sales of summer shoes. Hugh 
Arthur, advertising director of the 
store, gave his personal attention 
to the copy, with the result that a 
combination of snappy cuts and at- 
tractive prices, plus the fact that 
The Tribune has the largest home car- 
rier delivered circulation of any daily 
newspaper in Minneapolis, packed the 
department and made the sale a big 
success. 














The Minneapolis Tribune 


First in Its City 
First in Its State 
First in Its Federal 


Member A. B. C. 


Largest- Home Carrier Circulation 


Reserve District 
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One Way to 
Judge Your Market 


Live stock ownership is a sure indication 
of a farmer’s buying ability. More and 
more advertisers are verifying that fact 
every month through FARM AND Home 
—the key to a responsive market 
650,000 strong. 


Live Stock Ownership 
Gauges Farm Wealth 


Live stock is the year round wealth 
producer—the more live stock, the richer 
the farm and the richer the farmer. Just 
note these figures : 


1—The average FARM AND HOME 
subscriber owns 11 dairy cattle; the 
average over the United States is 4. 


2—The average FARM AND HOME 
subscriber owns 25 hogs; the aver- 
age over the United States is 13.4. 


3—The average FARM AND HOME 
subscriber owns 123 fowl; the aver- 
age over the United States is 53. 
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Gauges Buying Power 


That’s natural. The more resources 
and the greater unmortgaged income, the 
more ability—and desire—to buy. 


The chances are your product can be 
used by farmers and farm families. 
Tell them about it through FARM AND 
Home. 650,000 copies monthly. 


Get All the Facts 


We have presented only a small ps of 
FARM AND Home's story—get the rest 


from your advertising agent or from 
us. Write! 






The N tional Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Member A. B. C. 


Springfield, Mass. 





New York 
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TWO PIECE 


—or Combination? 


The value of all underwear manufactured i in 
the U. S. during 1909 compared to 1914 is 
charted below: 


1909 - $85,000,000 
MEMES yee 


1914 - $94,000,000 


This is an increase of 
‘o- di 
During this 5 year per- 
iod combination suits man- 
ufactured increased 162% 
while two-piece suits de- 
creased 14%. 
Were 1919 figures avail- 
able, they would no doubt 
show the same conditions 
existing. 
The farm women of 
America can be made the 
dominant factor in the 
sale of 50% of the under- 
wear aulput. 
Farm women buy all of 
their own—all of the child- 
ren’s—and about 80% of 
the men’s underwear sold. 
Far sighted manufac- 
turers of heavy underwear 
are advertising to farm 
women with success. 
We believe we have a 
message of interest for one 
or two manufacturers of | 
light weight underwear. u u | fil 
We will send a representa- S 7 e an 
tive on request. The 
room 


dental! 
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Republicans and Democrats Adopt 
Cautious Publicity Policies 


Rival Political Camps Both Taboo Old-Time, Bombastic Press-Agent 
Methods 


By Harry T. Mitchell 


JOBLESS press agent of the 
A old school—one of the spe- 
cies whose tactics are coming 
more and more into disfavor— 
| wandered into the Republican 
campaign headquarters a few days 
ago. He was a genuine old war- 
horse of magniloquence. His very 
nose itched to scent the smoke of 
battle, and he yearned to see and 
hear the old familiar hurry-skur- 
ry, the hustle and bustle, and the 
clack-clack-clacking of many type- 
writers grinding out hot stuff for 
print. 

He came, he saw, but was dis- 
appointed. 

Over in one corner of a small 
office sat Scott C. Bone, the Re- 
publican publicity director—quiet- 
ly dictating a mere business letter 
in everyday, colorless English. 
Carl H. Getz, Bone’s associate, 
was calmly sticking red, white and 
blue pins ina map. A young man 
with all the earmarks of a former 
reporter pecked away at a type- 
writer with an air of boredom. 
One of the two stenographers was 
calmly preoccupied with her nail 
file and chewing gum. 

The j. p. a. backed out of that 
toom like a man who had acci- 
dentally blundered into a tomb. 
But his nose still itched, and his 
eyes and ears yearned. So, with 
a haunted yet hopeful countenance, 
he made straightway off in’ quest 
of the Democratic headquarters. 
He arrived there. He looked in. 
Again was he saddened. The 
sanctum of W. J. Cochran, the 
Democratic publicity director, 
proved a replica of the other in its 
staid, conservative atmosphere. 

Yes, even politics is encourag- 
ing the reformation of the press 
agent! The lid is clamped down 
and securely padlocked on the free 
publicity maneuverings of other 
Presidential years. Both parties 
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have eschewed all fanciful fiction 
about their candidates. They are 
agreed 6n the wisdom of sparing 
editors from bombardments of 
rip-roaring hurrah stuff. The new 
order of things is news only— 
actual, accurate news. 

As practical editors, both Hard- 
ing and Cox realize the present- 
day editorial repugnance toward 
press agents who try to glut per- 
fectly good news columns with 
airy balderdash. And whether 
they as individuals are responsible 
for this change in publicity meth- 
ods or not, it remains a fact that 
many editors have written letters 
to both camps expressing a pleased 
sense of relief that at last there 
are candidates practical enough 
to appreciate newspaper condi- 
tions, 


MATERIAL SENT OUT ONLY ON ORDER 


Of the two, the Republican pub- 
licity machine is far more osten- 
tatious. None of the 6,000 publi- 
cations on its lists receives, how- 
ever, a single line of material un- 
less by request. On neither side 
is there any attempt to flood edi- 
tors with rafts of pictures, car- 
toons and news stories in the hope 
of getting at least some of them 
published. 

For the first time in any Presi- 
dential campaign, the Republicans 
are making use of mounted cuts, 
merely as a convenience to a num- 
ber of newspapers that prefer 
them. In addition four mat and 
plate services are being conducted, 
supplying news pictures and car- 
toons. Five thousand Republican 
newspapers also reteive a ‘daily 
clip service. 

The Republican scheme of dis- 
tribution consists merely of cir- 
cularizing editors with proofs. If 
mats or plates are ordered, all 
well and good, but nary a one is 
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mailed out except upon receipt of 
a written request. Everything 
that goes out under this system 
has a good chance of getting into 
print. Frayed editorial nerves 
and overflowing wastebaskets are 
carefully avoided. 

Cognizant of the newsprint 
shortage and the heavy volume of 
advertising, the Democratic pub- 
licity people endeavor to keep all 
their stuff down to 400 words or 
less. They send out a_ weekly 
clip-sheet, but do not maintain, 
like the Republicans, mat or plate 
services. Colorless newsheads top 
all stories, and no flubdub of any 
kind is permitted to creep into the 
context. 

Thus has politics, an erstwhile 
stronghold of flagrant press-agent 
abuses, faced about in the right 
direction. It looks indeed as if 
the day of circus language and in- 
supportable facts is about. done for 
the press agent who would employ 
them. 





Outdoor 
Advertising Convention 
at Cleveland 





HE eleventh annual convention 

of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association was held in Cleveland 
on September 14 and 15, with an 
attendance larger than that of any 
convention held by the association 
in recent years. 

During the first day of the con- 
vention addresses were made by 
R. L. Whitton on “Copy and Exe- 
cution,” W. H. Grant on “Art in 
Advertising,” Otto Townsend on 
“Iron and Cement Billboard Con- 
struction,” Leonard Dreyfuss on 
“Costs,” Casimir Mayshark . on 

- “Color in Outdoor Advertising” 
and A. Conners on “Developing 
New Printers.” 

At the morning session held on 
September 15 John S. Hummer, 
counsel for the association, spoke 
on the service the plant owners 
should render. Addresses were 


also made by Milburn Hobson, 
\president of the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association, 
Dreyfuss. 


and Leonard 
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The afternoon was devoted toa 
national sales session. At this meet- 
ing Harry Dwight Smith, president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, spoke on 
“The Province of the Agency, and 
Its Relation to Outdoor Advertis- 
ing.” H. Prescott Simpson deliy- 
ered an address on “Outdoor Ad 
vertising and the Relation of th 
Plant Owner to the Advertiser’ 
Among the other speakers at this 
session were H. F. Gilhofer, F. T, 
Hopkins, of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, and H, E 
Erickson. . 

The theme of the convention 
was “service.” Every speaker dwelt 
at some length upon’ the need of 
adequate service. The need of 
overcoming any tendency to re 
strict outdoor advertising that 
might be growing, was also dis- 
cussed. : 

The officers for the ensuing year, 
elected at this convention, are: 
President, Geo. L. Chennell, Co 
lumbus, O.; vice-president, Harry 
C: Walker, Detroit; secretary, 
Chas. F. Bryan, Cleveland ; treas- 
urer, Samuel Pratt, New York. 

The directors elected in addi- 
tion to the above were: Leonard 
Dreyfuss, New York; E. C. Dom 
nelly, Boston; H. R. McClintock, 
San Diego; George Kleiser, San 
Francisco; Harry Macdonald, De 
troit; Geo, L. Johnson, Chicago; 

John P. Baird, Little Rock ; George 
Sherer, Minneapolis; G. B. Reat, 
Chicago; L. N. Scott, St. Paul; 
John E. Shoemaker, Washington, 
D. C.; Colonel Rife, Baltimore, 
and Chas. T. Kindt, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


I. J. Cassatt With the Hecht 
Company 

I. J. Cassatt, formeriy with Hahne 
& Co., Newark, N. J., has been ap 
pointed advertising manager cf the 
Hecht Company, Washingtcn, D. C 
He _ succeeds oh I’. Derby. who has 
opened a service agency in Washington. 








F, A. Smith With Tower 
Artists 


_Frederick A. Smith. formerly art 
director of the Beck Engraving Com 
pany, has been appointed art Sirector 
of the Tower Artists, New York. 
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No. 7 of a Series on 
Personnel 





BEN K. BLAKE 
Director of Productions 


RIOR to his association with Harry Levey, Mr. Blake had a 
complete experience in the production of regular photoplays 
with some of the largest producers in the country. 


During the past three years he has received a concentrated education 
in the production of Industrial-Educational Films under the tutelage of 
Mr. Levey. During this period Mr. Blake has directed or supervised 
over two hundred productions. 


In addition to the great number of production details which, of course, 
come under Mr. Blake’s attention, he is responsible for the visualization 
of the subtle references to the advertisers’ product and their sales mes- 
sages which are incorporated into Truth Productions in such a manner 
that the finished film will be acceptable for showing in the best theatres 
everywhere. 


The effectiveness of Truth Productions has been established and is being 
proven again each day. A list of concerns that have applied this me- 
dium to their problems would include the leaders in American Industry. 
If you are not already on this list, a request will bring the full informa- 
tion. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers ano Distributors of 
Industrial Goucational Films 
NEW YORK CITY 


Temporary Offices: 1664 Broadway 
Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 











66 RE salesmen soft? Are 
they !” 

Vice-president John F. Bresna- 
han, in charge of sales for the 
American Chicle Company, re- 
peated the question. It was to be 
inferred from his tone that he 
thought they were. 

“Order takers!” he said. “That’s 
exactly it. How can a man who 
thinks that all he has to do is to 
take orders sell goods?” 

Mr.. Bresnahan reached for 
binders that contained bulletins 
and letters that had gone out, at 
various times, to his sales force— 
to salesmen and to district sales 
managers. 

“Look here,” he said. “Here’s 
a letter dated March 24, 1919—a 
year ago last spring. We were 
still feeling the war in our pro- 
duction. We were away behind 
in filling orders. And we had a 
big sales force that hadn’t been 
able to do anything but mark time 
for pretty nearly a year—maybe 
longer. .I used to sit up nights 
worrying about those salesmen. I 
knew they were getting fat and 
lazy—like squirrels that are so 
well fed they won’t gather nuts 
for the winter! 

“And I went after them—went 
after them right then, while they 
were still having it easy. I was 
rough with them, while they still 
thought they were good because 
they were turning in bigger orders 
than ever before. I wrote things 
and said things that were deliber- 
ately designed to be offensive. 
Here’s about the first of them— 
here’s the last paragraph. I wrote 
that we’d been carrying salesmen 
we didn’t need for months—main- 
taining a big selling force that was 
of no use to us, with conditions 
what: they were. And I wound up 
with this: ‘But God help that sell- 
ing force if it doesn’t sell when I 
say Sell!’ 

“Well, there were some of them 
that didn’t get help,” he went on. 


“When I Say Sell!” 


John F. Bresnahan, of the American Chicle Company, Tells Why Som 
of the Best Salesmen Fall Down Hardest 


By William A. Wolff 





“And they're not with us ay 
more. Some of our best ma 
were the ones who fell down fir 
and hardest. 

“A good salesman is like 
prima donna,” he said. “He 
temperamental — emotional. Hey 
either away up. or away dom 
That’s one reason the crackerjack 
salesman very seldom makes i 
good executive. And when some 
thing does go wrong it’s never his 
fault. He doesn’t fall down te 
cause he’s made some error in his 
calculations. It’s because th 
banks have made ‘money tight, or 
the weather was wrong, or some 
thing. 

“Some of them got an inkling 
of what was coming—either from 
the pounding I kept giving the 
idea that conditions were sure to 
change, or from studying it them- 
selves. And they got ready. We 
have young salesmen who have 
turned this sitiation to their a¢- 
vantage. They were ready to 
jump in with aggressive selling 
methods when the old-timers were 
curling up every time they faced 
the need of really making a sale. 

“This sudden shift from a sell 
er’s to a buyer’s market has shown 
that a lot of salesmen we were all 
counting on were through—that 
they'd’ been spoiled by having 
things too easy. But it spelt op 
portunity for a lot of other 
They’re getting their chance now. 

“The only way you can make 
goods move now is to sell them 
Anyone who tells you anything 
else, any concern that tries to say 
it’s still worrying about filling its 
orders instead of about making 
sales, is either kidding itself or 
kidding you—or trying to. It’sa 
perfectly healthy situation—it's 
nothing to worry about, But it’s 
a situation every salesman might 
just as well meet now and at- 
knowledge to himself. If he 


doesn’t do that voluntarily now 
he’ll soon be forced to do it.” 
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Why Som 


She Hartford Times. 


HE Hartford 
; Times in the last 
- issue of this publica- 
. tion, very briefly made 
_ mention of the fertil- 

Si aim. ity of the Hartford 
New Home of the Hartford Times field. For the next 
several months, the Times will in more 
detail tell of the reasons for the purchasing 
power of its people. 


The field will be exploited by telling of 
heir | the banks, its insurance business, something 
“ selligf Of the agricultural richness of Hartford 
y faa? County, of which County Hartford is the 
‘a ei} trading centre, of its manufactures and many 
vere? other lines of business that enter into making 
havin this field one of the most fertile in the country. 





othes f ~The Times will also from time to time tell 
male of its self and its power as an advertising 
vything ¥ medium in this fertile field. 


to say 

ing its 

ye National Representatives 

It’s a KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 

i's Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 


New York Chicago 
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give a total of 351,426 cor- 
porations 


of which 232,079 
are profitable and 119,347 
are unprofitable.) 
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OU can see there must be some- 

thing vital about SYSTEM to 

keep it growing up to a Quarter 

Million. For instance, here are 

two of the 24 business articles in 
the October number. 

“‘ How big should a business grow?” 
is the question answered by one of the 
big men in one of the biggest busi- 
nesses in the world. John J. Raskob, 
vice-president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, is the man. 

George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, believes 
there’s something else in business be- 
sides money. His article in SySTEM 
for October tells about it, 

Right in SYSTEM itself are found 
the reasons why it is rapidly covering 
the whole Business Market. 

Look over the October number. 
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Hew do you know 
what stereos can do 
for you if you haven’t 
used ours? If you haven’t 
tried stereos that exhaust 
the mechanical possi- 
bilities of type—that 
are as perfect as stereos 
can be made? There may 
be something in this. 


Shall we call, or write? 


Partridge & Anderson Company ) 
Electrotypes - Mats . Stereotypes |, 
714 Federal St., Chicago. ~~‘ - 
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Where Is Advertising Going? 


People Don’t Behave According to Specifications, But Nevertheless Ad- 
vertising Is Gradually Coming into Its Own 


By Roy S. Durstine 


OHN PLAINFIELD sits down 

in front of the fire after 
breakfast on Sunday morning and 
lights his pipe and opens his 
paper. He is an ideal prospect 
for the shirt sale advertisement 
on page sixteen. He has the 
money, the discrimination, and he 
is open-minded about shirts. But 
just as he reaches page fourteen 
his wife calls. down: 

“John, dear, won’t you see 
what’s the matter with the back 
door? It won’t latch.” And John, 
like the dutiful husband he is, 
goes to fix the door. 

And he never returns to that 
section of the paper. And all the 
thought, time, energy and money 
put into that shirt sale advertise- 
ment is wasted so far as John is 
concerned. 

If there are enough Johns who 
are fond of their wives and 
enough broken back doors that 
Sunday morning, only one thing 
can happen. The advertising 
manager will send for his assist- 
ants on Monday morning and say: 

“Our copy for that shirt sale 
was rotten.” Whereas the copy 
may have been superb and the 
real fault may have been in ad- 
vertising to the Johns on Sun- 
day, when they are subject to dis- 
tracting assignments of work from 
the Janes. 

Jane Plainfield, the following 
Tuesday. afternoon, settles down 
comfortably with the newest is- 
sue of her favorite fiction maga- 
zine and a box of chocolates. It 
being a rainy afternoon, she de- 
cides to finish both of them. 

On page 287 is an advertise- 
ment of a new vacuum cleaner, 
and Jane is so sure that she needs 
one that she has put it on her 
shopping list for to-morrow. But 
just as she reaches page 285 the 


Reprinted by permission from “Mak- 
ing Advertisements and Making Them 


Pay,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





printed salesman, 


door-bell rings and here are Helen 
and Mabel with their knitting and 
an earnest desire for conversa- 
tion, 

So Jane never sees page 287, 
and to-morrow she goes to town 
and buys the vacuum cleaner 
which the salesman wants to sell 
her instead of the one which the 
advertiser on page 287 wanted her 
to buy. And if enough of these 
rainy afternoons are interrupted 
by calling knitters, the advertising 
manager of the vacuum cleaner 
company will show his agent the 
nyecord of inquiries from Mrs. 
Plainfield’s favorite magazine and 
will say sadly: “I’m afraid you 


folks aren’t giving our stuff 
enough punch.” 

It’s exactly like golf. So many 
things in life are like golf. You 


may practice your follow-through 
half a dozen times until you know 
absolutely that your club head 
goes out straight ahead in the di- 
rection of the green. And then 
you hit the ball, and because you 
turned your wrist a shade too 
much or moved your body ahead 
of. your swing or looked up or 
made one of a dozen other mis- 
takes, the ball bounces along the 
ground—topped! And you blame 
your follow-through, whereas the 
trouble was with your feet or 
your head or your eyes or your 
timing. 

The psychologists tell us that 
experiments show that a cat’s di- 
gestive organs go on strike when 
a dog enters the room. If fear 
has that effect on a cat, think 
what anger, envy, jealousy, hun- 
ger, poverty, laughter, ambition 
and any other sensation can have 
on a human being; and on adver- 
tising. 

A flesh-and-blood salesman. can 
draw away when he sees that his 
prospect is not in an approachable 
mood. And he approaches only 
those who are apt to buy. But a 
an -advertise- 
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ment, blunders right ahead and 
goes after the sale of nursing bot- 
tles to old bachelors, adding ma- 
chines to débutantes, perfumes to 
bellboys, condensed milk to’ finan- 
ciers, fishing tackle to dear old 
ladies, and so on—all because peo- 
ple, thus far, read each other’s 
magazines and do not permit them- 
selves to be»card-indexed accord- 
ing to sex, age, taste and income. 
So you find men commenting on 
advertisements in magazines in- 
tended only for the eyes of their 
wives and failing to see advertise- 
ments in business men’s magazines. 
And to hear women describing 
products advertised to their hus- 
bands. People simply don’t be- 
have according to specifications. 
When advertising can drop all 
human beings into their proper 
filing envelopes and can arrange 
to be seen only under the most 
auspicious circumstances, then copy 
will have its true test. 
Meanwhile, progress is being 
made. An advertisement does its 
best to ‘select its own'audience by 
its looks. Just the appearance of 
an advertisement will attract some 
people and repel others. If the 
right ones are attracted and the 
wrong ones repelled, or left neu- 
tral, a good start has been made. 
Advertisers know this and prac- 
tice it. The same piece of copy 
would not be inserted in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and, say, 
the Police Gazette. But too often 
the difference between audiences 
is not sufficiently appreciated. 
And one of the most wholesome 
trends of advertising is to adapt 
the looks and sound of an adver- 
tisement to the medium’s circula- 
tion. ° 
The readers of some magazines 
seem to have formed the habit of 
sending for booklets. The readers 
of other magazines very rarely 
write for anything. If the same 
advertisement is addressed to both 
audiences, it is wrong in one case 
or the other. 
which advertising is going is to- 
ward greater appropriateness of 
appeal. Special copy is being pre- 
pared for each audience. The 
good old days of slamming the 
same piece of copy into magazines 


One direction in- 
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entering, respectively, the front 
and back door of a house is for- 
tunately passing. An advertiser 
may want the good will of both 
car owners and chauffeurs, but he 
talks to each man in his own 
language. 

One of the editors of a metro- 
politan newspaper was talking 
about his plans for reorganiza- 
tion. 

“We have some good actors 
here,” he said. “We have some 
good scenery and the music is all 
right and the libretto is fair. But 
goodness knows, we haven’t a 
show !” 

In the advertising business we 
have some excellent fundamentals. 
We have many trustworthy prac- 
tices and a growing set of proved 
truths and an aecumulating code 
of ethics. But goodness knows 
we haven’t a science. 

It’s too young, this business of 
advertising, to be classed as a 
science. It covers the whole range 
of human emotions and is subject 
to every whim and caprice of hu- 
man nature. 

Advertising men are still alive 
—very much alive, some of them 
—who can remember a time when 
the present ideas of agency ser- 
vice were unknown. And yet, 
young as advertising is, those who 
have been working with it as it 
has progressed are apt to take for 
granted too much knowledge of it 
on the part of the public. Much 
as it affects their lives, people 
haven’t yet accepted many of the 
most commonplace phases of ad- 
vertising. 

At a dinner-party the other 
evening a woman of broad general 
tastes expressed herself very for- 
cibly on the subject of carrying 
over fiction into the advertising 
pages. To advertising men this 
discussion is a very old story. 
Half a dozen years ago there were 
vigorous discussions on both 
sides, Many advertisers favored 
the carry-over method and many 
remained loyal to the solid adver- 
tising section. Both principles 
have shown that they can make 
advertising pay. And yet here 
was this magazine reader opening 
up the subject as if it never had 
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Welcome Home 
Again ! 


HEN—some three months 
W ago—the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN . raised its 
price from two cents a copy to 


three cents, the circulation dropped 
from about 300,00 to 255,000. 





In other words, 45,000 readers 
thought they’d try some other 
morning paper, all of which re- 
mained at two cents a copy. 


To-day the 45,000 are back again 
in the fold of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, having proved to 
themselves that the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN is easily worth fifty 
per cent more than any other 
morning paper. 


Over 300,000 readers proving daily 
in terms of money their undoubted 
preference for and loyalty to the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN! 


What a magnificent medium for 
the advertiser! 
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been mentioned before. She didn’t 
like to hunt through the adver- 
tising pages for the continuation 
of her stories, and she thought 
the practice ought to be stopped, 
and that was all there was to it! 

A couple across the _ table 
chimed in to say that they didn’t 
mind having their fiction split by 
advertisements, but what they dis- 
liked was seeing billboards along 
a railroad. There ought to be a 
law, they thought, to give them an 
uninterrupted view of the Jersey 
marshes. Here, too, the subject 
was approached in the mannes of 
pioneers. 

The other day there was a very 
interesting article in PRrrinrers’ 
INK about baths. Do people 
really take a bath every day? Ap- 
parently a great share of our 
countrymen do not. One thing or 
another seems to interfere. If 
that is true, why should the soap 
manufacturers concern themselves 
with advancing arguments for this 
brand of soap or that when what 
seems to be needed is an educa- 
tional campaign for just soap? 
How many. men put on a clean 
shirt and a clean collar every day? 
How many men are careful about 
keeping their shoes polished? 

In a word, there are scores of 
fundamentals about human habits 
toward advertising and adver- 
tised products which most adver- 
tisers are too busy to consider. 
And why go after the market in 
the interior of South America 
when there are a dozen markets 
twice as big on your own door- 
step? 

In a single issue of a news- 
paper you will find advertisers in 
many stages of development. The 
keen, well-displayed, thoughtful 
advertisement of the seasoned 
manufacturer appears beside the 
old-fashioned “card” of the firm 
that remains backward. The long- 
pull advertisement of the firm that 
is building character over a pe- 
riod of years, the house that re- 
gards advertising as an investment 
and treats its appropriation as 
good-will insurance, is seen near 
the offer of the retail store which 
expects action within a few hours. 

A retailer.can.think of his. ade, 
vertising budget in terms ‘of 
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weeks. He knows from experi- 
ence that if he spends $5,000 this 
week he will turn over a greater 
stock so much more rapidly than 
he would without advertising that 
he will get from the public his 
money to pay for his advertising 
before his bills are due. 

An institutional advertiser has 
no such immediate evidence of his 
advertising’s power. He must 
have faith sometimes for years, 
until some day a test comes and 
he finds that his investment has 
rolled up for him a mass of good 
will behind his trade-mark which 
can be destroyed by neither disas- 
ter nor competition. 

The time has come when the 
man who employs one of these 
methods is studying the methods 
of the other and each is gaining 
something from the work that the 
other has done. The kind of ad- 
vertising that Butterick has been 
doing will help to educate people 
to the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing itself. More campaigns ex- 
plaining the elementary principles 
of advertising may be expected, 
and their value can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

With a closer scrutiny of values 
in advertising has come a locsen- 
ing of the grip held on business 
by personal salesmanship. A me- 
diocre idea brilliantly presented 
may seem plausible and even 
promising when the presentation 
is made by a dominating sales- 
man, but when it goes before the 
public without the benefit of its 
sponsor’s eloquence the pramise is 
rarely fulfilled. And when this 
has been repeated a few times the 
advertiser thinks more of his dol- 
lars than he does of the charm 
of an eloquent salesman. With 
the disappearance of superlatives 
from copy has come a demand for 
quiet, convincing argument with 
something more behind it than a 
heavy fist accustomed to rough 
work on mahogany desk tops. 

Magazines which cannot mea- 
sure up on net paid circulation and 
net cost per subscription do not 
attract the advertising that used 
to be started in their direction at 
the cocktail hour. The great lit- 
tle, entertainer.ig not nearly so 
(Continued on page 154) 
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umb Nail Sketches 


of Washington DC. 


The population of 
Washington, D. C. 
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This population has 
a greater per capita 
wealth than any other 
city in the United 
States—an average of 


HE census _ just $3,425. 





taken shows The most of the best 
Washington’s popula- of Washington’s popu- 
tion to be 437,571. lation — those willing 


to pay a little more for 
something a great deal 
better—pay three cents 
for The Washington 
TIMES as against the 


This is a population 
increase of over one 
hundred thousand since 
the previous census. 


It makes Washing- two cents price of the 
ton the country’s 14th other three National 
city in population. Capital newspapers. 





The Washington Gimes 


| The National Capital’s ‘‘Only 3c Newspaper’”’ 














Eastern Representative Western Representative 
I. A. KLEIN G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Metropolitan Tower Marquette Building 


New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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the Building Materials? 


Who delivers to the construction job the million 
of tons of building materials used annually in this 


country? 


The man who sel/s them—the retail building sup 


ply dealer. 


And this magazine reaches 10,000 of those deales 
every month. 78% of them own trucks now, better 


than two trucks apiece. 


trucks. 17% use trai 


lers. 


11% are in the market for 


Here is a big truck market—truck manufacturers hay 
been slow to cultivate it—now’s a good time to start. 


This magazine covers the field—it’s a different kind of 


business paper—it sparkles. 


Building M 
A. B. 


Ask for ‘a copy. 


aterials is the only 


C. paper in 


its field 


A Magazine for the Dealer 


314 New Telegraph Building 


Detroit, Mich 
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Some Queer Trade Problems That 
Manufacturers Are Unriddling 
through Co-operation 


A Melange of Business Ills That United Industries Are Curing 


By C. H. Rohrbach and John Allen Murphy 


HE previous articles in this 
T serics have in each case been 
confined to one particular subject. 
such as the “Open-Price” associ- 
ations, the financing of trade asso- 
cations, why associations fail, and 
soon. There are, however, many 
things done by trade associations 
that do not come under any par- 
ticular classification or to which 
itis not feasible to devote a sepa- 
rate article. In fact, it is in deal- 


ing with the occasional emergency 
or in performing special work of 
am unconventional character that 
many trade bodies are rendering 
their most valuable service to the 
business men who belong to them. 
For example, an Exchange Bu- 


reau that acts as a clearing-house 
for the members’ raw-material 
wants, or through which they may 
dispose of an oversupply of raw 
material, is a leading feature of 
anumber of trade associations. 
Prominent among these is the In- 
ternational Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, which issues 
aweekly bulletin in its piece-goods 
exchange department that is mailed 
toreach all members, as nearly as 
possible, every Monday. This bul- 
ktin gives the offerings received 
up to noon of the previous Thurs- 

. A key is used to denote 
whether the offerings come from 
members, non-members, mills or 
jobbers. Such items appear as 
500,000 yards 28”, 2.40 Brown 
Denim ; 264,000 yards 29” 8-oz. 
Brown. Osnaburg ; 860,000 yards 
46", 614-0z. Drill; 100,000 yards 
y” 68 x 40, 1.85 Gray Drills, and 
© on. The price is given op- 
posite each item and the Exchange 
Vepartment acts as broker, accept- 
ing and placing orders, but not 

cing them. For this service 
a nominal brokerage fee of one 
Per cent is charged to defray the 


expense of the department. Al- 
though it has been in existence 
only about a year, some months’ 
transactions have run from $200,- 
000 to $300,000. 

A similar service is conducted 
by the Associated Dress Industries 
of America, which lists, under a 
code number, lots of serge, vel- 
veteen, crepe de chine, georgette 
and other fabrics that its members 
desire to dispose of. Prices and 
terms are stated in each case. 
Under the heading “Open to Buy” 
are listed various items that its 
members ‘are in the market for. 
In some cases the price they are 
willing to pay is given, in others 
it is left open. No record of total 
transactions has been kept, but a 
questionnaire sent out some months 
ago disclosed a turnover of more 
than $80,000 on one Bulletin. No 
fee is charged for this service. 

The United Waist League of 
America states that almost $1,000.- 
000 worth of raw. materials 
changed hands within the year 
ending March 1 last through the 
medium of its Exchange Bureau, 
which is conducted along much 
the same lines. 


LABOR UNIONS HELP ENLARGE 
MARKET 


Although overcoming obstacles 
and finding a way around when 
the outlet for his goods apparently 
is blocked is part of the daily 
routine of the sales manager, it 
seldom leads him to join forces 
with the labor unions. Therefore, 
the case of a trade dssociation ex- 
ecutive who got the help of the 
labor unions, not once but several 
times, to enlarge the market in 
certain fields is deserving of at- 
tention. 

Zenas W. Carter, who is now 
secretary and manager of the Ma- 
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terial Handling Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association in New 
York, when Commissioner of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers, had an interesting expe- 
rience in that field in selling the 
employers’ and the employees’ re- 
spective viewpoints to each other. 
During the period of the war hun- 
dreds of wooden buildings were 
going up at the cantonments, and 
he saw no reason why stucco on 
metal lath should not also have a 
trial. Unable to make any prog- 
ress at Washington, he got in 
touch with the journeymen lath- 
ers’ union and learned that keen 
competition between the metal lath 
manufacturers had resulted in 
their putting such. light-weight 
laths on the market as to incur the 
dislike of the lathers and plaster- 
ers. He succeeded getting the 
product right, so as to make boost- 
ers instead of knockers of the 
men who had to handle and use it. 
These unions collected figures 
showing that while carpenters 
were extremely busy, hundreds of 
lathers and plasterers were unem- 
ployed, after which they secured a 
hearing at Washington, where they 
presented their data. The result 
was a change in specifications 
whereby stucco and metal lath 
were tried out for cantonment 
buildings. 

We are all familiar with the old- 
style granite block pavements, al- 
most as rough arid uneven as if 
laid with cobble-stones. Several 
years ago the Secretary of the 
Granite Paving Block Manufac- 
turers’ Association showed the 
unions how greater accuracy in 
cutting these granite blocks would 
assist the contractors in landing 
jobs for pavement and would ulti- 
mately increase the use of gran- 
ite blocks. Costs of repairs and 
replacements would be lower, fur- 
nishing a good selling argument 
for such paving of heavy-traffic 
streets. The unions saw the point 
and thereafter turned out smooth 
and accurately cut blocks. But 
then another difficulty arose. The 
new blocks were laid unevenly. 
Contact with the pavers’ union ote 
established... The gratiite 
cutfer® Union also sent a de bios 
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tion to call on the pavers, af 
a result .of the mutual 1 
standing and good will that 


established there are now mil 
granite block pavements that@ 
a delight to the eye and a sou 
of satisfaction to those riding 
them. 

The larger trade associ 
have traffic divisions which 
valuable assistance to their 
bers, this having been partict 
true during the period of § 
ernment control of the railrag 
when many of the custom 
sources of information and asti® 
ance were either abolishedig 
greatly curtailed. The 
Manufacturers’ Association W@ 
America, for example, has a tf 
portation manager- who in 
gates complaints regarding exp 
and -freight service, traces, log 
and secures delivery of lu 
and other raw materials, secin 
settlement of claims against 
carriers and handles miscellan 
questions that are referred toll 
relating to demurrage ch 
switching charges and ser¥ 
sidetrack leases and agreem 
war tax on freight and expr 
charges, fuel ¢nd power con 
and supply, freight classific: 
and rates, embargoes and f 
other matters of transpor 

The Rubber Association 
America has a transportation§ 
tion working along similar 
under the supervision of a ¢ 
mittee of twenty-two, represent 
the principal manufacturers in 
organization. 


GETS PROMPT COURT ACTION 
EMBARGO THREATENED 


Several months ago the silk# 
dustry was profoundly stirred’ 
an order that canceled all frei 
rates on raw silk, artificial 
thrown silk and spun silk. 
Silk Association, through its 
torneys, at once applied tof 
courts for a restraining of 
The first court decided that it 
no jurisdiction. Counsel for 
Silk Association appealed on 
ground that the railroads, as @ 
mon carriers, were by ‘cori 
andstatutory law required to ¢ 
tinue the transportation Of go 
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3 The Power to 
er PULL 
‘ 


There are a few newspapers 
dotted here and there through- 
out the country whose influence 
is out of all proportion to their 
numbers from a news, editorial 
and particularly an advertising 
standpoint. Ask any group of 
advertising men familiar with 
Philadelphia, which newspaper 
in Philadelphia fits that descrip- 
tion, and nine out of ten will 


say : 





THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


and when asked for the reason, 
they will answer— 


‘‘ Always Reliable’’ 
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by freight which had been cus- 
tomarily transported in that way, 
and that this was a fundamental 
jurisdictional question which the 
courts alone could pass upon. The 
higher court promptly sustained 
the contention of the Silk Asso- 
ciation, and it won a victory which 
may be of great benefit to other 
industries if they are ever con- 
fronted with a similar problem. 

The running down of thefts 
from railroad cars and lighters 
would seem to be a part of the 
work of the traffic division, but 
on second thought it can readily 
be seen why the credit-men should 
take a hand in the game. A re- 
cent case of this kind is the in- 
dictment of forty-eight persons 
for being implicated in the theft 
of merchandise valued at over a 
million dollars. They include pro- 
prietors of a storage warehouse, a 
trucking firm, the owners of a 
couple of textile plants, a freight 
conductor and several brakemen, 
two retail grocers and the proprie- 
tors of a saloon and garage. The 
property included woolens, wors- 
teds, raw silks, alcohol and whis- 
key, and according to the Prose- 
cution Bureau of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, it is be- 
lieved that the indictments led to 
the trail of organized robberies to- 
taling over $6,000,000. 

The two industries that proba- 
bly are the best organized for pro- 
tection against theft are the silk 
and jewelry trades. The Vigilance 
Committee of the National Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade has made 
some wonderful identifications and 
recoveries of stolen jewelry and 
gems, as well as bringing to ac- 
count dishonest workmen in the 
factories of its members. The op- 
erations of the Missing Property 
Bureau of the Silk Association 
have been described in these col- 
umns and are so well known as to 
need no special mention. 

In this connection a very im- 
portant step has been taken by the 
Silk Association, comprising the 
formation of the Textile Transit 
Insurance Company, for the pur- 
pose of providing transit insurance 


at a low cost to the mémbersjof 


thé Silk“ Association and others 
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who may subscribe to its stock 
At present writing over $500,00) 
of the $525,000 capital stock has 
been subscribed. When the ney 
company gets into active operation 
it will naturally have to make in 
vestigations of claims and guar 
against fraud, so that ultimately it 
will take over all the functions of 
the Missing Property Bureau of 
the Silk Association. It may also 
operate trucks, with proper guards, 
between New York and outlying 
districts, and through these ve 
rious measures it is expected that 
not only will the problem of sik 
thefts be kept well in hand, bu 
that the cost of insuring against 
such thefts will be considerably 
reduced. 


HELPS IN A FALLING MARKET 


The present slump in retail buy- 
ing is making hard sledding for 
everyone engaged in the woolen 
trades, extending all the way back 
to the growers. In Ohio, for ex- 
ample, there are many small farm- 
ers whose clips range from 100 
to 4,000 pounds and who are un- 
able to find a market just now ex- 
cept at a price that would mean a 
heavy loss for thé year. The North 
Dakota Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has recently been formed, 
and plans to pool the State’s wool 
crop as soon as a suitable ware- 
house can be obtained, and hold 
it until it can be profitably mar- 
keted.- There are twenty-four 
county wool growers’ associations 
in the State, each of which will 
pool from two to six carloads of 
wool. In Montana there are many 
individual growers whose clip for 
the year runs from 10,000 to 
20,000 pounds, and to help all these 
farmers to carry the load until a 
market for wool is re-established 
the National Wool Growers’ As 
sociation has been instrumental in 
working out a satisfactory financ- 
ing plan. A wool grower may ship 
his wool to one of the usual points 
of distribution and then draw a 
draft against his bank for what- 
ever sum it has agreed to advance 
him, secured by the bill of lading. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act, 
any: member bank. may accept a 

(Continted on page 81) 
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News: 


An old slogan for hooks and eyes—‘‘See That 
Hump’’—tevived and tested by Street & Finney 
methods, has been proved to present the most 
popular advertising appeal for a new product of 
the same facturer—De Long Snaps. 








171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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draft of this sort, provided it does 
not have more than six months’ 
maturity, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank in turn may rediscount or 
purchase these drafts if they ma- 
ture in not more than three months 
from the date of rediscount. By 
bringing about 
warehouse receipts- their standing 
as negotiable collateral will be 
improved and the financing of the 
wool grower will be made easier. 

Questions such as rates of 
wages paid and hours worked are 
of vital importance to most busi- 
ness executives, and practically all 
trade associations devote more or 
less time to them. In addition far- 
seeing men realize that the suc- 
cess of their business is intimately 
connected with the comfort, 
health, safety and mental develop- 
ment of their working forces, and 
frequently the larger associations 
devote some of their efforts along 
these lines. For example, a train- 
ing school for workmen in the 
jewelry trades is to be opened this 
fall at Milford, Mass., where a 
large estate was purchased a 
month or two ago, the buildings 
on which will be used for housing 
the students and for workrooms. 
The project is under the auspices 
of the New England Jewelers’ 
Association, and affiliated trade 
bodies. A somewhat similar 
movement was suggested about a 
year ago in the tanning industry, 
and the Tanners’ Council is now 
at work on the proposition. . It 
has recently issued a referendum 
to its members as to ways and 
means of establishing a> tanning 
school, and the opinion séems to 
be that it should be connected 
with some established educational 
institution. 


TANNERS HAVE UNUSUAL INDUS- 
TRIAL BUREAU 


An Industrial Bureau whose 
activities it would be difficult to 
parallel is in Operation by the 
Tanners’ Council: R. S. Bonsib, 
the director, spends a large part 
of -his time visiting the plants of 
members who request his services, 
advising them on matters of acci- 
dent prevention, sanitation, health, 
hygiene and fire prevention. The 
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Bureau issues weekly Safety- 
grams, which have covered the 
entire field of mechanical ap- 
pliances in the tanning industry, 
embracing such matters as the 
protection of cropping-knives or 
the prevention of accidental start- 
ing of tanning drums. 

Mr. Bonsib relates an interest- 
ing story of how he sold the 
Safetygrams to his members. His 
first experiment on the subject 
was to send out a letter and a cir- 
cular, which were later combined 
into the Safetygrams, printed on 
white paper. Apparently little at- 
tention was paid to them until the 
idea was conceived to print them 
on orange-colored paper. Since the 
change of color the requests that 
come in every week for additional 
copies show that they are taking a 
strong hold. In one case another 
trade association that had gotten 
a Safetygram asked for 400 ad- 
ditional copies. 

As an engineer and chemist Mr. 
Bonsib is in a position to render 
technical assistance to his mem- 
bers. He has written pamphlets 
on such subjects as the dangers of 
anthrax, proper sewage disposal, 
and how to build a concrete vat. 

The Bureau has developed an 
illustrated lecture called “The Ro- 
mance of Leather Making,” which 
is given before Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, colleges and 
schools, and which contains over 
two hundred pictures that have 
been photographed in all parts of 
the world. The lecture shows the 
tanning industry in all its stages 
and is instrumental not only in 
helping to eliminate a_ certain 
amount of prejudice that has ex- 
isted against it on the part of the 
general public, but also in stimu- 
lating the interest of those who 
are connected with the industry. 

In Michigan there was recently 
formed the Michigan Merchants’ 
Association to encourage fair 
dealing in handling merchandise, 
and to watch out for the interests 
of the retail merchant in that 
State. A bureau is also to be 
maintained to put the retailer in a 
more favorable light before the 
consumer. It ‘is proposed to col- 
lect a fund of $60,000 in contribu- 
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tions ranging from $5 for firms 
doing a business of less than $20,- 
000, up to $100 for those whose 
volume amounts to $200,000 or 
more. Delegates representing 
eleven retail bodies, with a mem- 
bership of 6,000 merchants, were 
reported to have attended the or- 
ganization meeting at Grand 
Rapids. It was announced that an 
organization of merchants was 
needed to prevent the enactment 
of radical legislation promoted by 
the farmers and their organiza- 
tions, and to see that the public is 
furnished the truth in regard to 
matters relating to the retail mer- 
chants. 

Strikingly different is the 
method of approach of the Motor 
Truck Association, which has en- 
gaged a practical farmer as a lec- 
turer,.to appear before farmers’ 
conventions and*demonstrate the 
advantages of, the motor truck on 
the farm. A Motorize-the-Farm 
Convention was held in New York 
the other day, at which this lec- 
turer stated there are 2,400 farms 
now idle in New York State be- 
cause there is no one to work 
them. Only by using improved 
mechanical appliances can. this 
labor shortage be overcome, and 
agricultural production be per- 
mitted to keep pace with the 
growth in population, and an im- 
portant factor in reaching that 
goal is the motor truck. 

The interests of the farmer, as 
well as those of the consuming 
public, are also being served in 
the plans to secure better handling 
of eggs and reduce breakage in 
transit that have just been worked 
out and which call for the co- 
operative efforts of the~ National 
Poultry, Butter and Egg Associa- 
tion, the Trunk Line Association, 
the Mercantile Exchange, the 
Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and the Division of Foods and 
Markets of the New York State 
Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets. It is proposed among other 
things to wage an educational 
campaign to improve and stand- 
ardize present. methods of packing 
and loading; to investigate causes 
of breakage and determine the 
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means by which this breakage can 
be reduced. 

To relieve pressure on the do- 
mestic market and find an outlet 
for the surplus products of his 
members is the purpose of the 
Executive Director of the Wo- 
men’s Wear Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and of the Woolen and 
Dress Goods Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, who, it is announced, will sail 
shortly for Europe for the pur- 
pose of studying* conditions there. 
Some of his members, it is under- 
stood, are consigning merchandise 
abroad in the Executive Director’s 
name and authorizing him to dis- 
pose of it for them on his arrival, 





HELPS STANDARDIZE PRODUCT 


Many an individual advertising 
campaign has come to grief be- 
cause the product was not right, 
or because it did not come up to 
the claims made for it in the ad- 
vertising. How much more im- 
portant is it, then, when a whole 
industry is involved and sometimes 
large sums of money are being 
spent on co-operative advertising 
campaigns, that standards of qual- 
ity be established and maintained. 
The following incidents describe 
how this problem is overcome by 
some of the trade associations: 

The Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America is an amalga- 
mation of some four or five asso- 
ciations, each one of which repre- 
sented a certain group in the in- 
dustry, which is divided into two 
primary branches, namely, Tight 
and Slack. The many and vary- 
ing factors entering into the pro- 
duction of cooperage stock make 
it difficult to produce a uniform 
standard grade of material, and 
as the extent to which cooperage 
is used as a container is deter- 
mined to a degree by the quality 
of material used, it was recognized 
that the desired uniformity of 
grade could be obtained only by a 
systematic mill in$pection. There- 
fore, according to V. W. Krafft, 
Secretary of the Cooperage As- 
sociation, about a year ago a group 
of slack cooperage stock manu- 
facturers decided to inaugurate a 
service of that kind. A trade- 
mark was adopted and manufac- 
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a an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’’ 
which. gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industria] market 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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turers who satisfied the inspector 
that their output conformed strict- 
ly to the Grade Rules and Speci- 
fications were privileged to use the 
Association trade-mark. The ne- 
cessity for this service was aug- 
mented by the advertising cam- 
paign inaugurated about the same 


time by the Slack Cooperage 
group of the Association. : 
This mill inspection service 


proved to be such a pronounced 
success that the Association 
adopted and extended it to cover 
the entire industry, tight and slack, 
it being then supported by the 
Association rather than by any 
particular group of individuals. 

For many years a voluntary 
corps of inspectors, located at dif- 
ferent points, was available to the 
slack cooperage concerns, although 
this service had not been a suc- 
cess because the business connec- 
tions of the inspectors were such 
that their services were not ac- 
ceptable to the entire trade. The 
inspection force is now regularly 
employed by the Association and 
provides a means whereby buyers 
of cooperage material, tight and 
slack, can receive an official and 
impartial Association inspection, 
in cases of complaints or rejec- 
tions. This service fills a long- 
felt need in the industry. 

In Mr. Krafft’s opinion there 
are many benefits resulting. from 
the operation of a service of this 
kind which do not always mani- 
fest themselves directly. It sup- 
plies a certain stability to the in- 
dustry and affords protection to 
all parties at interest, stimulates 
greater care on the part of the 
manufacturer, who has everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by 
shipping inferior material, and 
discourages unjust and unwar- 
ranted complaints on the part of 
buyers. It is confidently antici- 
pated, too, that the inevitable re- 
sult of mill inspection will be a 
material lessening of the neces- 
sity for reinspections at delivery 
points. 

Although the Portland Cement 
Association is known to the gen- 
eral public principally for the co- 
operative advertising it has con- 
ducted so successfully for many 
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years, H. Colin Campbell, director 
of the Association’s Editorial and 
Advertising Bureau, tells us that 
one of the most profitable lines 
of endeavor of the Association 
has been an inspection service 
which amounts to following ce- 
ment into the field and seeing that 
it is correctly used. It is realized 
that no material can do credit to 
itself unless used as intended, and 
it has been the endeavor of the 
Association to work for better 
engineering specifications and to 
use all consistent effort to have 
these specifications adopted and 
strictly adhered to on work ‘where 
cement is involved. As a result 
complaints of quality are not 
often made unless justified. 

Take the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the National Hard Wood 
Lumber Association, and other as- 
sociations of lumber manufac- 
turers; the National Canners’ 
Association, the Portland Cement 
Association, the California Fruit 
Growers, Oregon Apple Growers, 
Walnut Growers, and numerous 
other groups that are advertising 
and in some cases marketing the 
products of a considerable number 
of manufacturers or producers 
and who, therefore, automatically 
get the benefit of the Association’s 
advertising and trade-mark, it is 
absolutely necessary for the Asso- 
ciation to maintain an adequate 
inspection service to protect the 
good will that its advertising has 
established. In fact, there are 
many industries in which the 
manufacturers of high grade prod- 
ucts are badly handicapped in the 
distribution of their goods because 
they are in competition with 
makers of miserable and inferior 
wares. No standards have been 
established, and it would be to the 
everlasting benefit of these honest 
and conscientious concerns if they 
were to get together, develop such 
standards and establish an inspec- 
tion service to maintain them. 


F. R. Arnold Account With 
Stroud & Brown 


F. R. Arnold & Co.. importers of 
perfumery and cosmeties, have put 
their advertising actount in the hands 
of Stroud & Brown, Inc., New York. 
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An Example of Export Vision 


tells how a manufacturer who faced domestic in- 
difference turned to export trade. 

The result today is a business running up into 
several million dollars a year of which 75% is 
export. es 

The Wichita Motors Company of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, first started their advertising campaign in 
the AMERICAN EXPORTER in 1913. In three 
years’ time thirty foreign countries were buying 
Wichita trucks. Today the Company sells in 83 
foreign countries. 

This world wide business has been built up en- 
tirely through advertising. No factory salesmen 
were ever sent abroad. The orders were secured 
through the intelligent handling of inquiries re- 
ceived from the advertisements. 

The story of this Texas company is an object 
lesson to American manufacturers. It points the 
way to unlimited opportunities awaiting them 
through export advertising. 

Better write today for free copy of this really in- 
teresting booklet. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


17 Battery Place New York City 











HERE comes a time 

when you require 
sketchy little vignettes, cov- 
ering a wide range of sub- 
jects—pen and ink shorthand 
picture-notes of the kind that 
brighten booklets, bring an 
intrigue of interest to leaf- 
lets, folders, illustrated di- 
rect-by-mail matter. And 
perhaps the limitations of the 
case do not permit of expen- 
sive art—as the Scotchman 
said to the shopkeeper:— 
“the nicest thing you have in 
your store, but I can’t pay 
over a few dollars.” 


Rex Maxon, trained in the New 
York newspaper school, has the 
happy faculty of interpreting 
these subjects in just the right 
spirit. His pen technique is ad- 
mirable for the purpose. A 
skilful draughtsman, he under- 
stands how to embellish book- 
lets and to humanize the often 
drab pages of a house organ. 


(Send one page of text, for any 
advertising purpose, and we 
will have Mr. Maxon outline an 
attractive yet inexpensive plan 
of illustration. We will make 
no charge for this constructive 
service.) 
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ETHRIDGE 
ASSOCIATION 
of? ARTISTS 


New York Studios 





23-25 East 26™St. 


Chicago Studio 
140 seilapabeens St. 
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Retail Stores Now Liberal Users 
of Graphic Sections 











Big Stores Supplement Use of Black and White With 
New York Evening Post Graphic Space 


SATURDAY GRAPHIC “77 SVENING POST 
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Jashions in Furs 


HE secret of beautiful furs ties in superior skins 
faultensiy 














R, H. Macy & Co., one of New copy contract in black and white 
York’s big department stores has by the use of large Gravure 
recently become another retail con- space exclusively in the Saturday 
vert to the use of Gravure space, Graphic of the New York Eve- 
and is now supplementing its full ning Post. 
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Building the Advertising Back- 
ground with “Feature Stories” 


How Golf Clubs Were Advertised in a Particularly “Newsy” Way 


By S. C. Lambert 


N most advertisements, “atmos- 

phere” with which it is thought 
necessary to surround the purely 
selling copy is secured by illustra- 
tions or, if unillustrated, by the 
inherent character of the border 
and type font used in the set-up. 
But there are occasions, as in 
some food copy or in advertise- 
ments. that must appeal to the 
faddist, where an illustration is 
almost impossible. 

Products appealing to sportsmen 
are particularly difficult to feature 
since there are so many chances of 
going wrong. The writer has in 
mind one case where a gun was 
advertised in a series that fea- 
tured big-game hunting. The art- 
ist selected was.a man who had 
spent the greater part of his life 
in big-game country and was noted 
for his picturization of hunting 
scenes. His first illustration pub- 
lished in this advertising series 
showed a party “packing in” on 
horseback with their mule team, 
but, as guides and sportsmen im- 
mediately informed the advertiser 
by caustic letters, each man in the 
party carried his gun wrong side 
up in the stirrup holsters. 

All of us have seen guns with 
the breech opening on the wrong 
side or golf clubs pictured in im- 
possible use, so most of us play 
safe and go to the photograph for 
protection. But when we do so 
our atmosphere somehow goes 
cold unless we go in for exclusive 
posing that demands almost a mo- 
tion-picture studio equipment. 

The next best thing to do is to 
go as far as you can with your 
illustrations and then build sup- 
porting text. 

The illustrations of advertise- 
ments used in a golf club cam- 
paign by the International Nickel 
Company are good examples of 
the case in point. 

When this series was first con- 


ceived it was decided to use pho- 
tographs of famous professionals 
as posed in their several books on 
how to play the game. But when 
these illustrations were lifted from 
the books they were bound into, it 
was found that they became mere- 
ly pictures of a man and a golf 
club—all the incidental atmos- 
phere had disappeared. It was 
then decided to build up each pic- 
ture, using such a photograph as 
a basis, but adding such back- 
grounds as would best explain the 
shot being played. For golf is pre- 
eminently a game where distance 
and the character of the ground 
over which the shot is to be played 
control the stroke. It was found 
impossible to secure this in the 
drawings, so after a few months’ 
trial the series so built was dis- 
carded as laying too much empha- 
sis on stance and too little on re- 
sults. Without an overwhelmirig- 
ly big picture it was rg oom to 
show enough of the fairway in 
front of the golfer properly to il- 
lustrate the stroke, and then again 
a long series wag necessary to talk 
about each club model which a 
prospect might be interested in. 
All this criticism might have been 
disregarded if this early series 
had not been justly condemned as 
talking at the prospect instead of 
talking with him—an almost fatal 
error when trying to sell a fad- 
dist. 


A CHAMPION MADE THE COPY 


The problem now became a 
question of how to build up in-— 
terest in a picturization of golf 
which would focus the reader's 
thought on his own bag of clubs. 
At this time Mr. Dodd, of the In- 
ternational Nickel Company, dis- 
covered that Walter Hagan (Open 
Golf Champion of the United 
States) was taking Monel Clubs 
(the Nickel company’s product) 
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abroad with him when he sailed 
to compete for the British Open 
Championship. This solved the 
question. For, with the sporting 
papers full of Hagan’s action pho- 
tographs, and hardly an issue pass- 
ing without some sort of a write- 
up on his style of play or com- 
ment on his chances of winning, 


The Greatest Shot I Ever Played 


Second of a series of greatest shols by game's greatest players 


By Walter 


Hagen 
ewe at) emonee of ihe | mana wanes 
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rounding it with a feeling of 
pleasure to be experienced in its 
use or consumption can build use 
atmosphere by similar means. The 
mistake that is usually made is 
that the word background is of- 
ten obviously manufactured. Our 
eyes are caught by a newsy head- 
ing and we read on only to labor 
through a patently 
hand - made _ anecdote 
about Nelly Smith or 
Jimmie Brown which 
leads up to their 
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AN ADVERTISER TIES UP TO INTERESTING NEWS WITH 


ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT 


the question became solely one of 
picking over scrap-books to select 
that material that would best lend 
itself to an advertising discussion 
of Hagan’s club choice. How this 
has been done is well illustrated 
in the different advertisements in 
this series. 

They are:particularly interesting 
to advertisers generally as a good 
example’ of how the right kind of 
atmosphere tan be built by news- 
feature or special-article text 


where art work or illustration 
alone falls down. Nor is the psy- 
chology of this type of appeal ap- 
plicable alone to sports. Any ar- 
ticle that must be sold by sur- 
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“cs too pushed to meet in- 
“sts sertions to take time 
=o «to search current- 
at ycums article files for suit- 
toam'.'tes able background build- 


r 
i 


ing material. 

. Thereare, of course, 
a number of sources 
where special articles 
are filed and classified 








on by subjects if “old” 


feature stuff will suf- 
fice. But the task of 
searching out current 
live background data 
that fit is more an op- 
portunity for a clip- 
. ping service than an 
agency copy-department job, par- 
ticularly where the agency’s own 
checking division cannot find time 
to cull this type of material. 

It is hardly necessary to detail 
here the gamut of products which 
such copy handling would benefit. 
The hint in things done is suffi- 
cient to stimulate most advertising 
imaginations. 


E. F. Huebsch With Larson 
& Crouch 


Elmer F. Huebsch, formerly witk 
the Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., New 
York, has been made production man- 
ager of Larson & Crouch, advertising 
agency, New York. 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


This explains an unusual merchandising situation and suggests a combination that 


lowers the rising cost of advertising. 


The 1920 census figures for Joplin 
roper show a decrease from 1910 of 
, and yet Joplin has increased 
enormously in value and importance. 
The census report, per se, is mislead- 
ing. Joplin is not to be considered 
from the standpoint of its 29,855 popu- 
lation, but from its definite influence 
upon a wonderful rye) of 240 
an increase over 1910 of 75,000, and 
the average suburban radius increased 
from 25 miles to 39% miles. 
The great trading territory has grown 
because of its enormous diversified 
~ egy and mineral wealth. Much 
the field but prairie in 1910, is now 
the site of many good sized towns. 


All this new population, some of it 


Please read and fite for ready reference. 


drawn from Joplin itself, is dependent 
upon Joplin as its commercial hub. 
No other city is in competition. Seven 
railroads, two interurban electric lines, 
and many hard-surfaced, fine roads ra- 
diate from Joplin, the natural center. 
In Joplin there are more and better 
homes, more stores, and much larger 
and better store LA better hotels, 
infinitely greater 





banks, jobbin houses and oon yr 
of all kinds than there were here ten 
years ago. 

And this large and prospero pula- 
tion unit 240,000 is cursst with 


eompasntive ease thru the Sebanes. 
average transportation and jobbing 
facilities eantalined in Joplin, 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 25,709 


Average for 6 months ending March 31, 1920 
Line Rate 8c Flat, October 1, 1920. Mornings Except Monday 


The market ya pe explained above 
is reflected in tion of. the 
dominant 2. Ny arrithin the ten- 
year period the Globe’s circulation has 
about doubled. 
Indeed, much of the territorial expan- 
sion is due to the Globe's aggressive 
influence. 
In Joplin proper the Globe reaches 
ractical every worthwhile family. 
n fact the city circulation often ex- 
ends the number of families. 
In the suburbs within a 39'%4-mile 
average radius, 2, the neery pu- 
lation increase has been, lobe 
reaches about every ay family— 
and is delivered in most of the homes 
before early breakfast. 


Where street cars or steam trains do 
not leave at early hours, the Globe 
rushes agency bundles out to the vari- 
ous towns by its own ——_ Fa oy — agua 
truck service, starting at 3 A. M. 

The Joplin market of 240,000 is large 
enough to be profitable for —— 


advertisers. e net profit « 
creased thru lower celled oon 
sulting from adequate a Ha and 


transportation facilities; and still 
further increased thru the need of 
only one newspaper for complete ad- 
vertising coverage. 

The combination of the Joplin market 
and Globe lowers the ng cost of 
advertising. 

Are you interested? 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
15 E. 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Candler Annex Monadnock Bidg. 


New York Chicago 





Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Business : 
Will be Good for 


- busine 
in Iowa! not up 
In th 

be a st 


Here’s Why— “ 


Iowa ranks eighth in National Bank deposits in the Uni 
States. Iowans had 262 deposit accounts in the National B 
of the state for each 1,000 population, at the call of May 
according to the report of N. E. Haugen of Des Moi 
National Bank examiner. (Throughout the United States 
average number of deposit accounts in proportion to pe 
tion was only 190 to each thousand.) 


The report also shows that there are 358 
national banks in Iowa, with 583,000 deposit 
accounts. This report does not include deposits 
in State and Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. 





Here’s Why Iowans Have Dari 

the Money to Buy 34 per 

64 per 

Iowa is a state where the only crop in which hen i 

wealth is attained by the leads, for her oats is id 

production of food products ahead of all other a 
and live stock. This affords Forecast production for I 


a market that never fails. is 208,010,000 bushels. 7 
winter wheat crop will be (3 


Corn is Iowa’s chief crop, per cent compared with 
Iowa lying right in the heart per cent last year. 
of the great corn belt. Pres- 
ent indications show that Towa’s live stock pi 
Iowa will. again swing into tion in 1919 was $744,3 
line as the banner corn state This year’s production 
of the Union. 1920 corn net a substantial increase. 


crop forecast, 412,284,000 
bushels. The above facts 


clearly why Iowa ranks 
And oats, too! Corn isn’t high in wealth. 


é; 
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“Spotted Prosperity” 


Indications point to the fact that during the next few months “Spotted 
Prosperity” will prevail throughout the United States. In other words, 
business will be exceptionally good in some sections of the country, while 
not up to normal in others. 


In the great state of Iowa, with its “Horn of Plenty,” prosperity will 
be a sure thing. Its bumper crops will soon be turned into millions of 
dollars in cash, and Iowans will be ready to buy. 


Start your Merchandising Campaign in 
Iowa and let Iowa’s Favorite Newspaper 
The Des Moines Capital, be your medium 


The Capital is the big evening newspaper of the state. It has a prestige 
and recognition in all corners of the commonwealth that is truly phe- 
nomenal. It has maintained leadership in the Hawkeye State for more 
than twenty-five years. 


Here is how 21 of Des Moines’ largest adver- 
tisers express their preference for The Capital 


During the month of August—twenty-three of the largest stores used 
34 per cent more space in The Capital than in the second newspaper— 
64 per cent more space than in the third and 79 per cent more space 
than in the fourth. A significant fact for the National Advertiser to 
consider. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


OMARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives 
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J. M. Bunpscuo has taken 
over the typographical 
equipment, and such typo- 
graphical business as was 
transferable, of The Charles 
Everett Johnson Company. 
Mr. Bundscho regrets the 
withdrawal from the field 
- of a competitor who con- 
tributed so much prestige, 
authority and creative art 
to advertising typography; 
but is glad to be ableto 
continue the usefulness of 
their facilities by incorpo- 

rating them with his own. 


* 


oh 


J. M. Bunpscxo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


























Typothetae Gives Autonomy to 
Open and Closed Shop Divisions 


Calls National Conference to Improve Paper Situation 


HE United Typothetae of 

America, at its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis last week, went 
on record as flatly disapproving 
the proposed forty-four-hour week 
for members of the various print- 
ing trades unions. 

The forty-four-hour week al- 
ready has been agreed to by cer- 
tain portions of the closed shop 
division of the Typothetae. But 
except where such agreements 
have been made and contracts 
signed the Typothetae decided to 
recommend to its members that 
they resist to the utmost any at- 
tempt to enforce such a reduction. 

“The United Typothetae of 
America,” a resolution declared, 
“restates unequivocally its disap- 
proval of any reduction in the 
present working hours.” 

This action by the convention 
was accompanied by a revision of 
the constitution providing that the 
open shop and closed shop divi- 
sions shall henceforth. enjoy com- 
plete autonomy in the conduct of 
labor matters. Heretofore each 
division has been obliged to ask 
the United Typothetae for au- 
thority in successive steps of labor 
union negotiations. 

Under the new arrangement the 
closed shop division can follow 
its own desires and own interests 
exclusively in labor matters, the 
only provision being that a copy 
of each contract should be sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the 
Typothetae for general informa- 
tion. 

It was provided also that such 
members as may desire to operate 
non-union shops may form what 
will be known as the open-shop 
division. 

The chairman of each division 
automatically becomes a member 
of the executive committee and the 
executive council of the United 
Typothetae of America. In addi- 
tion there will be what is known 
as an industrial relations commit- 
tee of the association as a whole, 





which will be composed of three 
members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of both the open shop and 
closed shop divisions. The com- 
mittee was authorized in order 
that the open shop and closed 
shop firms might have a conve- 
nient medium through which they 
could co-operate if they so de- 
sired in all labor matters. 

Each of the divisions will have 
control of its own funds and may 
levy upon its members any such 
additional assessments as it deems 
necessary. The general funds of 
the U. T. A. will continue to be 
used for either division, but this 
can only be done after approval 
of the executive counsel. Neither 
division will have the authority in 
itself to obligate the U. T. A. for 
the expenditure of money. 


HOW IT IS HOPED PAPER MAY BE 
SAVED 


The convention took important 
steps also looking toward the 
ultimate improvement of the paper 
situation. After considering Pres- 
ident William Green’s references 
to paper and certain recommenda- 
tions for standardization, the con- 
vention decided to call a national 
conference to be composed of rep- 


‘resentatives of paper merchants, 


paper manufacturers, printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers and a spe- 
cial committee representing the 
United Typothetae. For one thing, 
the Typothetae hopes the con- 
ference will be able to reduce to 
a minimum the number of water 
marks in commercial paper. It 
will recommend also a reduction 
in the number of sizes, weights, 
colors and grades of paper. It 
will seek to have standardized 
machinery sizes and investigate 
methods of increasing paper pro- 
duction. 

The calling of such a national 
conference is regarded as an 
emergency measure in view of the 
advancing cost of paper, labor. and 
overhead. The convention ex- 
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pressed the fear that these prices 
would go on to a point where the 
volume of printed matter would 
have to be seriously curtailed. 

The date for the national con- 
ference was not decided definitely, 
but it will be very soon. The 
paper concerns and printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers will be 
asked to take quick action in the 
appointment of committees, and 
then the conference will be called 
—probably in Chicago. 

The convention approved a reso- 
lution to the effect that when a 
printer submits a bid for work, 
publicly or privately, he is en- 
titled to know his competitors. 
Not only this, but when the con- 
tract is awarded he should, ac- 
cording to the resolution, be en- 
titled to see the actual bids of his 
competitors and to read their 
specifications. This action was 
taken in the belief that it would 
do away with supplemental bids 
and unfair prices. 

The convention declared in fa- 
vor of a complete revision of the 
present income tax law. It ex- 


pressed the belief that the plan 
for a gross sales tax offered a 
basis for an equitable readjust- 
ment of this problem. 

William Green, of New York, 
after long service as president of 
the Typothetae, insisted upon re- 


tiring. He. was succeeded as 
president by William John Eynon, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Other officers follow: F 

First vice-president, J. Linton 
Engle, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; vice-presidents, Geo. : 
Gardner, Cleveland, G. L. Stevens, 
Galveston, Texas; Douglas Mur- 


ray, Toronto. 

Executive Committee: Albert 
W. Finlay, Boston; David L. 
Johnston, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert 
N. Fell, Philadelphia; R. H. Will- 
iams, Richmond, Va.; Harry L. 
Brown, St. Augustine, Fla.; Wm. 
V. Parshall, Detroit; Allen Col- 
lier, Cincinnati; Wm. Pfaff, New 
Orleans; Earl B. Britt, St. Louis ; 
Bred L. Johnston, Dallas, Texas; 
Wm. A. Repke, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Frank S. Crane, Topeka, Kans. ; 
B. F. Scribner, Pueblo, Colo.; 
A. B. Howe, Tacoma, Wash.; 
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Fletcher Ford, Los Angeles, Cal; 
J. C. Acton, Toronto; O. H. Pol- 
lard, Winnipeg, Man.; J. C. Nich- 
olson, Vancouver, B. C.; G. Fred- 
erick Kalkhoff, New York City, 
and Luther C. Rogers, Chicago, 


Rice Millers Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Associated Rice Millers of Amer- 
ica have decided to undertake a large. 
scale advertising campaign ,and have 
put the management of the campaign in 
the hands of x. W. Ayer & Son, Phila 
delphia. Several thousand dollars will 
be spent the first year by the millers 
and growers, who have levied a tax of 
5 cents upon themselves for every bar- 
rel of rice handled. 

An office has been established at New 
Orleans by the rice growers, under the 
management of Dr. Hugh M. Blain, 
manager of the association. 

Representatives of the advertising 
agency are now touring the rice belt, 
conferring with leaders of the industry, 
studying the situation at first-hand and 
collecting information. From 75 to 80 
per cent of the rice yield is repre- 
sented now in the membership of the 
Associated Rice Millers of America, 
Inc., according to officers and directors, 
These officers are confident that adver- 
tising means development of their in- 
dustry and a stabilizing effect that will 
benefit members of the association, as 
well as dealers and jobbers. 

Dr. Blain believes that the rice in- 
dustry will be developed from its pres- 
ent comparatively smal} scope to a posi- 
tion that will. bring prosperity to hun- 
dreds and thousands of people. 


J. M. Dawson an Officer of 


Southwestern Agency 

Joseph M. Dawson, for the last three 
years account executive at the Okla- 
homa City office of the Southwestern 
Advertising Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the company and as- 
sumes the duties of general manager 
of the Dallas office. 

K. Bickle, formerly with the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
has joined the Oklahoma City office of 
this agency as account executive, and 
A. Randall Vinitsky, formerly with the 
Franklin Press, Detroit, has joined the 
art staff of this agency. 


Bert N. Garstin Made Busi- 


ness Manager 

Bert N. Garstin, for over two years 
advertising manager of the Louisville, 
Ky., Courier-Journal and Times, has 
been. appointed business manager of 
these two papers. Mr. Garstin was, 
until 1918, manager of the Cumber- 
land, Md., Press, and prior to that for 
a considerable period was on the adver- 
tising staff of the Baltimote News, 
handling national accounts. He is a 
vice-president of the newspaper depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 
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SerremMBer Issue 


At first, Bledsoe probably thought he was stuck! 


The golden oak lingered. 

Mahogany and walnut 
pieces moved out briskly but 
that golden oak hung on like a 
lost child to a newly found 
mother. 

And the accident! 

A railroad wreck piled the 
store with damaged furniture. 
It had to be moved. 

Mr. Bledsoe went into ac- 
tion. His prices made San 
Diego gasp. The damaged 
merchandise moved. 

Its moving set Mr. Bledsoe 
to thinking. 

For there was that golden 
oak. 

Then came the idea. To- 
day it requires a whole floor 
of Mr.- Bledsoe’s store to 
carry it out. 

All the  stickers—all the 
hopeless pieces of furniture— 
all the soiled and damaged 
goods go on the pilgrimage to 
that department. 


And Mr. Bledsoe keeps his 
stock clean and makes money 
from the hang-overs. 

The complete story of this 
remarkable Bargain Depart- 
ment is in the September issue 
of the Furniture Merchants 
Trade Journal. 

It is but one of more than 
twenty-five similar articles in 
that issue—each telling of 
some remarkable plan or 
method by which furniture 
merchants are making their 
business bigger and more 
profitable. 

Month after month, year 
after year this publication 
holds the interest of the pro- 
gressive furniture merchants 
who read it consistently by the 
definite — practicable mer- 
chandising information which 
characterizes its editorial 
policy. 

Would you like to see a 
copy? 


FURNITURE. MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 
‘Pubyish ed by 


ny - 


GRANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL, Inc. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Also Publishers of 
DRY GOODS MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ TRADE JOURNAL 
New York Chicago Indianapolis Boston Rochester Washington, D. C. 
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Seven Years and Six Mon 


Oo of the prenounced merchandising successes made ) 
in recent years has been that of the Forty-Four 
Cigar Company in prompting the sale of ADLON Cigars 


After arriving at a composite of the cigar prefe 

. ences of thousands of critical smokers throughout th 

country, they proceeded to make a cigar uniform 

to that criterion— 

Our helpfulness to the Forty-Fo 

Cigar Co. developed in revealing th 

very individual features of Adk 
cigar-making—we had to build 

an advertising campaign that trutl 

fully exploited a most unusual man 

facturi i 


ih perform 
ance. 


The Forty-four Cleat Con 


aM} pany’s manufacturing ideas af 


1DYeyetedvscate 


1211 Chestnut 
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merchandising methods have been unusually success- 

We are proud to be so closely identified with 
Btheir success—to have helped them in establishing a 
wide demand for Adlon Cigars. 


The Forty-four Cigar Company is one of our pres- 
“Ment accounts that has given us such an unusually long 
association with our clients of seven years and six 
months per account. 

Our business in 1919 increased more than 150 per 

cent over that of 1918. And 96 per cent of the total 
volume of business was from ac- 
o@ counts that had been with us, as 
afirm, or as.individual members 
of this firm, from one year up to 
twenty-five years. 

These facts are significant of the 
i character of our service; 
these facts appeal to men 
who know of what real 
agency service 
consists. 


\rmstrong 


Philadelphia 
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Labor Unrest and the Advertising 
Man 


An Opportunity for Him to Prove That Better Merchandising Would 
Help Stabilize Conditions 


By M. K. Powers 


At advertising men— save 
those who are merely hu- 
manized rubber-stamps of some- 
one higher up or _ treadmill 
drudges (and these are not truly 
advertising men)—have a very 
definite pride in the tremendous 
power which they harness and a 
very real awe for its far-reaching 
potentialities. 

Yet almost in its very nature ad- 
vertising is a hurrying business. 
Working to fixed schedules, it au- 
tomatically penalizes the laggard 
who cannot train himself to meet 
obligations of time. 

It is not a profession which en- 
courages leisurely philosophic con- 
templation or smoke-wreathed 
mental inquiry into the abstract. 

To-day, however, a condition 
exists to which every advertising 
man should give his most search- 
ing study, even at the expense of 
his routine work. No service 
which he can render can be 
farther reaching in its wholesome 
effects, and the need for his co- 
operation is immediate. Advertis- 
ing men, through the power which 
they individually wield, are front- 
ed by an opportunity for a na- 
tional service. 

We, all of us, stand face to 
face with the present unescapable 
problem of labor unrest. 

None of us ignores the gravity 


of its possible developments. Some, . 


however, underestimate the value 
of immediate action toward its so- 
lution. Others are already esti- 
mating what good results might 
be obtained through the applica- 
tion of the same sort of study one 
would give to a merchandising 
problem. 

In absolutely normal fashion 
the latter are facing this social 
problem just as advertising men 
face any other publicity or mer- 
chandising problem. They turn 
Straightway to: the’ medicines 





which they have found effective - 
1 


in the case of other business ail- 
ments. 

Beyond any question of doubt 
much can be done along such 
lines. 

Personally I believe the biggest 
opportunity for most of us lies 
elsewhere. 


THE PUBLIC'S INTEREST AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Whiting Williams, whose recent 
years have been spent in first- 
hand studies of what labor faces 
in home and daily work, writes 
in a recent issue of Collier's 
Weekly: 

“At any rate, my belief is that 
the worker will stand for the mo- 
notony of mass production if the 
manager will only meet the im- 
mensely bigger problem of giving 
him more of it—by giving him a 
steadier job.. No man can get a 
proper feeling about his job, and 
therefore about himself, as long 
as industry in general continues 
its past and present irregularity. 
Fhe only proper arrangement 
must some day be made possible 
—that is, to find, first, for every 
man a full twelve-months-a-year 
job and then to arrange, on that 
basis, a proper yearly wage. 

“Such a study, made by repre- 
sentatives of the employers, of 
the employees and the public, is 
quite likely to result in some such 
statement to the public as this: 

“You are insisting that your 
interest and convenience in this 
matter of industrial relations re- 
quire your getting into our dis- 
putes. All right. Granted. Now 
our studies show we cannot fur- 
nish the steady jobs which are re- 
quired for the happiness of all of 
us so long’ as you insist upon 
wanting so many different kinds 
of things made in so many arbi- 
trary and unreasoning ways for 
delivery at so many differént and 
irregular times and seasons. We 
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will be happy to acknowledge your 
interest if you will acknowledge 
your responsibility. But we can- 
not give you efficient and happy 
production unless you do your 
part to make sure that in meeting 
your irregular and highly season- 
alized wants we shall not produce 
ourselves out of our jobs.’” 

Do you note that Mr. Williams 
makes use of the term “highly 
seasonalized” ? 

Don’t I remember some highly 
reasoned arguments in presidents’ 
offices as to whether a business 
was or was not, of very necessity, 
seasonalized ? 

And hasn’t it been, more often 
than not, the disciple of advertis- 
ing who stood up at the confer- 
ence table and pledged his belief 
that his factory never need. stop 
producing goods if advertising 
were rightly applied to guarantee 
the moving of them? 

And hasn’t the war taught us 
that we do not actually need or 
profit by all the minor pet varia- 
tions which we used to demand 
in the merchandise we purchased? 


QUESTIONS TO COMMENCE WITH 


Persiflage aside, ask yourself 
three questions and answer them 
with impersonal frankness—blunt- 
ness, if you will—because on their 
answers depends your opportunity 
for a timely national service. 

1. Would you accept business 
conditions without protest were it 
the custom of your office to “lay 
you off” indefinitely at apparently 
odd moments as the whim seemed 
to strike the boss? 

2. Are the workmen and women 
in your plant, once hired, perma- 
nently yours (at least during 
“good behavior”) or do you “lay 
‘em off” now and then? 

3. Has your company exerted 
effort to overcome seasons and 
make the factory operate from 
one year’s end to. the next on a 
steady production schedule? 

A “no” to either of the last two 
questions betrays a condition in 
your company which is feeding 
to-day’s unrest. 

Overdrawn? Theoretical? 

If you think that, face the. fact 
that probably the most successful 
handling of labor in all the busy 
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industrial region around Cleve- 
land is in a certain automobile 
plant which offers its workers no 
wage advantage, no bonuses, no 
profit-sharing, no shop commit- 
tees—in fact, none of the panaceas 
so widely discussed to-day. It 
maintains a full shop through 
periods of labor shortage by a 
far simpler policy—every worker 
knows that, once hired, he will be 
continuously on the company pay- 
roll just as long as he keeps his 
half of the bargain. It is little 
wonder that this plant is noted 
for its ability to. attract and hold 
the highest individual type of 
workman. 

There are no enforced vaca- 
tions, no unforeseen, nestegg-con- 
suming layoffs.in his future. 

He can go to work and give his 
best thought to his company be- 
cause his mind is not distracted 
by an ever-present worry. There 
is no “off agin-on agin” to play 
havoc with his savings account 
nor with his payments on _ his 
home-building loan. 

Is he going to be interested in 
Red harangues? 

Is he going to agree with Bol- 
shevik literature that there is no 
justice in the present system? 

Is he going to sit up late to- 
night and endanger his job to- 
morrow planning some sly bit of 
sabotage which may throw some 
fellow-worker out of a job? 

No—you will always find him 
on the side of law and order as 
we know it. 

Printers’ Ink has some 17,000 
readers well scattered through in- 
dustries, large, small and middle- 
sized. 

Compute, if you can, the num- 
ber of laborers employed by the 
advertisers whom these men rep- 
resent—in advertising department 
and agency. 

Picture the solid bulwark 
against Red teaching which would 
be built up if all these laborers 
were assured of 12 months’ solid 
employment a year, free of the 
bitterness of layoffs. 

Then tackle the job that lies in 
front of you. 

Advertising, probably more than 
any one other force, can stabilize 
the labor demand of each factory 
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by keeping the sales-demand just 
ahead of its production. 

The advertising executive can 
wield a powerful influence for na- 
tional good by fighting in his busi- 
ness councils for four basic poli- 
cies. 

First—for policies which will 
extend the buying season of his 
merchandise by stretching the sea- 
son at each end, with the ultimate 
goal of establishing year-around 
markets. Careful studies of ex- 
port markets, of climatic influ- 
ences such as permit the possi- 
bility of offsetting winter losses 
in the North by vigorous sales- 
work in Florida, along the Gulf 
and in California, of the possibil- 
ity of revolutionizing buying hab- 
its, as so successfully attempted 
by the summer underwear manu- 
facturers, and of other similar 
problems, are more than apt to 
disclose strategic opportunities for 
the establishment of a_ steady, 
year-around volume. 

Second—for financing policies 
which will make possible a longer 
period of manufacture in advance 
of the opening of the normal 
sales-season. 

Third—for a policy of stand- 
ardization of product and a re- 
duction in odd items, the remain- 
ing products to be backed by add- 
ed_ sales-efforts. Manufacturing 
to order is notoriously subject to 
peaks and valleys in demand and 
hence causes an equally fluctuat- 
ing demand for labor. 

Fourth—for the development 
of supplementary lines which can 
be manufactured by the same 
equipment as the present season- 
able line, but which find a market 
in the present slack seasons of the 
other product. 

The advertising manager or 
agency adviser who is successful 
in advocating any of these poli- 
cies will achieve a situation of 
selfish profit as well as of na- 
tional advantage. 

A stabilized labor payroll in a 
business is the one lasting foun- 
dation for high efficiency in plant 
operation. Floating labor is no- 
toriously low-grade. The business 
which must depend upon the sup- 
ply of floating labor from month 
to month carries the bitterly ex- 
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pensive burden of paying full7 
scale wages for low-grade per-” 
formance. Good workers can eas- 

ily avoid the risk of intermittent 

employment, and do so. The rag-7 
tag remain for the seasonal em- 
ployer. Just to-day a manufac- 
turer of sheet-metal products 7 
volunteered to me, “As long as we 
were on contract work we never | 
had an organization. We just had 
men out in a factory.” That is 
why a drop in production costs al- 
most automatically results from 
any policy which assures continu- 
ous employment and permits the 
building up of an efficient labor 
personnel. 

All in all, there is a wide-open 
opportunity for service along 
these lines, and no advertising 
man can afford to neglect it. For 
those who do not respond to it as 
a step toward the solution of pres- 
ent labor problems, the personal 
profit remains as a wholly ade- 
quate and worth-while goal. 


R. H. Dippy Forms Philadel- 
phia Agency 
Robert H. Dippy, who recently with- 
drew from partnership in the Dippy & 
Aitkin Advertising Agency, Philadel- 
phia, now the Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
as reported in Printers’ Inx of Sep- 
somber 16, has established the Robert 
H. Dippy advertising agency at Phila- 
delphia. 
he Dippy agency is handling the 
accounts of the Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, scien- 
tific ignition; L. Adler Bros. & Co. 
Rochester, N. “Adler-Rochester” 
clothes (newspapers only); Ajax Metal 
ae ar a metal products; 
cFaddin Co., New York, 
lamps and heat fight appliances; Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
direct mail; Travelight Manufacturing 
Gomoeay, ’Philadelp ia, radium face 
clocks; Trexler Comnseny, Philadelphia, 
automobile jacks and tire remover; 
Twinlock Company, Philadelphia, auto- 
mobile tire carrier, and Witherbee Stor- 
age Battery Company, New York. 


W. C. White Joins Simmons- 


Boardman Co, 

W. C. White, formerly with the Fed- 
eral eens So Corporation, Kearney, 
N. J., has joined the copy service staff 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York, specializing on 
its marine publications, “Shipbuilding 
Cyclopedia” and Marine Engineering. 

Mr. White’s experience in shipbuild- 
ing covers a ri of several years. 
He has secently been an assistant in 
charge of hull construction. 
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Their beauty of texture and color 
—their affinity for ink—and the 
ability of International Covers to 
stand the wear and tear of mail- 





ing... all these qualities make 
the price your printer quotes for 
work in which they are used, 


seem surprisingly low. 
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lf these considerations appeal to 
you, International Covers should 
be your selection for work of this 
nature, as well as for booklets and 
the simpler catalogs. Artists, 
advertisers andprinters are invited 
to read “Brobdingnagian 
Broadsides” and other bristling 
printed pieces showing Internat- 
ional Covers hard at work. Write 
for several examples. 


The International Covers Dummy 
Kit is an expensive cabinet con- 
taining several sheets of each tint 
in which International Covers are 
made. The sheets are folded to 
105.4"x 15". We shall be glad to 
send a kit prepaid to any printer, 
advertiser, or commercial artist 
who actually will use the folded 
sheets constructively. 


The Dummy Kit is valuable in 
formulating your work in the 
shape of layouts and dummies. 


CHEMICAL PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





pA Jobber Who Would Advertise 


Seeks Manufacturers’ Help 


What Co-operation May 


Linpsay Bros. Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

The writer has been very much inter- 
ested in the articles you have been print- 
ing in the last few issues with refer- 
ence to the relation of jobbers and 
manufacturers. Most of these articles, 
of course, that dwelt with the jobber 
have lied to groceries, drugs, and 
lines of that nature. 

Our concern is a large jobber of all 
kinds of machinery used on the farm, 
and while we did some years ago manu- 
facture a part of our line, we discon- 
tinued this and at the present time are 
doing nothing but jobbing or wholesale 
business. 

With some of our manufacturers, we 
have been able to get them to adver- 
tise their goods in our territory over 
our name, using, of course, their own 
name in describing the machine, and in 
the cases where we have tried this, it 
has worked out very well. 

In some instances, the manufacturers 
were already advertising in our terri- 

, which covers practically the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, but we found 
that we would get more replies when the 
advertisement appeared over our name 
than when over the factory’s, and we 
thought that the reason for this was be- 
cause the person inquiring was familiar 
with us from the fact that he had prob- 

‘ably bought some of our other goods and 
knew who we were, and answered on that 
@count or on the account that we were 
located at Minneapolis, which is the nat- 
ural distributing point for this district. 

We have been trying for some time 
to work out an aprongemens whereby 
lines we handle can be advertised as they 
should be in this territory, afid the ex- 
pense borne in the right by 
the factory and ourselves. If you can 
five us any information of any cases 
you know of where this has been done, 
we will appreciate it very much. 

J. H. Ganzer. 


CCORDING to the generally 

accepted opinion the relations 
between the manufacturer and the 
jobber, as far as advertising co- 
Operation is concerned, should be 
f much on the same basis 
™s between the manufacturer and 
The retailer or the jobber and the 
fetailer. That is to say, the man- 
Wacturer is supposed to do the 
Mational advertising and create a 
Wndition of consumer acceptance: 
Then the jobber’s part is to step 
iw with his own advertising and 
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He Expect and What Share of Cost of Adver- 
tising Should He Pay? 


use this to hook up to his own 
trade the good will created by the 
manufacturer’s publicity efforts. 

This is, the theoretical side of 
the proposition as it may be ex- 
pected to work out under the aver- 
age circumstances. But of course 
there are exceptions. Some job- 
bers assert, with an apparent show 
of good reason, that manufactur- 
ers should bear a portion of the 
local advertising expense, and this 
is being done in a number of in- 
stances that could be named. 

It is difficult to set down any 
hard and fast rule on which the 
expense should be apportioned 
when the advertising is done in 
this way. According to the general 
practice, the manufacturer ought 
to expect to contribute to the job- 
ber’s expense of advertising his 
article in proportion to the extent 
that he himself advertises it na- 
tionally. If a manufactured ar- 
ticle has been exploited nationally 
to an extent that has turned con- 
sumer acceptance into consumer 
demand, the jobber usually is 
glad to accept this advertising at 
its face value. Instead of asking 
the manufacturer to bear part of 
the local advertising expense the 
jobber sails right in and pays out 
more of his own money advertis- 
ing the article than the manufac- 
turer does in that district. The 
jobber knows that the more and 
better advertising he does the 
more sales he is going to make as 
the result of the big asset created 
by the manufacturer’s publicity. 


IN THE CASE OF THE MORE POWER- 
FUL JOBBERS 


On the other hand there come 
times when it means more in an 
advertising and distributing way 
for a manufacturer to ally himself 
with a big jobber than to attempt 
to market his goods himself. Sup- 
pose a jobber has a wide distribut- 
ing. system which he has created 
and cultivated by means of inten- 
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sive methods. If a manufacturer 
desiring distribution in that ter- 
ritory can get a jobbing organiza- 
tion of this kind to take up his 
product and push it, then it is 
practically made. In such a case 
the manufacturer is really using 
the jobber’s advertising instead of 
his own. Naturally under these 
circumstances he pays a part of 
the advertising expense. 

The same principle works out 
in retail stores. If the manufac- 
turer has established clean-cut 
consumer acceptance or demand 
for his product through national 
advertising to an extent that 
makes it a visible asset for the 
retailer, the retailer is deliber- 
ately throwing profits out of the 
window if he does not unite his 
own selling organization with this 
condition by doing the best ad- 
vertising of which he is capable. 
But there have been cases where 
the manufacturer has actually paid 
the expense of advertising his ar- 
ticle locally because this was his 
method of getting distribution. 

A few years ago a jobber deal- 
ing largely in notions decided to 
take on a new kind of hairpin 
which since has become widely 
advertised. The hairpin had merit 
and plainly was. a comer. But 
it was not known. The manu- 
ufacturer therefore agreed to con- 
tribute $5,000 toward the expense 
of featuring ‘the hairpin in rather 
an unusual way in. the jobber’s 
catalogue. Now this ‘nationwide 
distribution ‘for this article has 
been secured, the manufacturer no 
longer pays ‘any part of the job- 
ber’s advertising cost. It is a plain 
business proposition. 

Not long ago Printers’ INK 
told about the F. W. Woolworth 
Company stocking a small special- 
ty item, and giving it the benefit 
of its great distributing. system on 
condition that the manufacturer 
co-operate by advertising in a na- 
tional way at his own expense. 
In this case the advertising said 
specifically that the article could 
be obtained at the Woolworth 
stores. 

These principles we think can 
very properly guide the Lindsay 
Bros. Company, in working, out, the... 
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problem suggested in the last pam 
graph of Mr. Ganzer’s letter, ]f 
the implement is already well a¢- 
vertised, Lindsay Bros. can af 
ford to add it to their line an 
push it in an advertising way at 
their own expense. This couple 
the jobber’s and manufacturer’ 
reputations and advertising assets 
in a most effective way, as Mr 
Ganzer’s letter says his company 
already has found out. But if th 
implement is not advertisingly 
alive in the Lindsay Bros. Com- 
pany territory, the manufacturer 
most certainly should be expected 
to come forward with his share of 
the publicity expense involved in 
getting it on the market. The 
proper pro-rata share for each to 
pay is a matter to be worked out 
by ‘negotiation. Fifty-fifty is re 
garded as a fair proportioning, 
other things being equal, and if 
all the advertising is done in the 
jobber’s name.—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


B. B. Snowden Joins Ansco 
Company 

B. B. Snowden, formerly editor o 
The Amateur Photographer's Weekly, 
Cleveland, is now With the Ansco Com 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y., maker 
“Ansco” cameras and films and “Cyko" 
paper. Mr. Snowden will superintend 
the publication of the company’s three 
house-organs, ‘Portrait,’ The  Anso 
Dealer,” and “‘The Ansco Developer.” 


New Accounts of Canadian 
Agency 

Booth’s Hyomei Company, Ithaca, ¥. 
Y., has placed the direction of a 
dian advertising campaign in charge @ 
the Hamilton Advertiser’s Agency, Lim 
ited, Hamilton, Ont. 

This agency has also secured the a 
count ef Miss Donalda C. MacKinnon, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., maker of toile 
preparations. Advertising will appear 
at present only in Ontario. 


Represents “Arizona Gazette” 
on Pacific Coast 


B.. J. Schaefer, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., has bees 
appointed San Francisco manager of the 
Bert Butterworth Agency, which has 
offices in San Francisco and Los At 
eles. This agency has been appointed 
acific Coast representative . of 
Arizona Gasette, Phoenix, Ariz, 
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Of Jj. S. 


"THE people of this country are 
becoming educated to the fact 
that the whole system of taxation 
in the United States is wrong. 

A year ago, comparatively few 
of us were criticizing the system 
openly, although hundreds of 
thousands—yes, millions—of peo- 
ple were cursing the methods. 

During the war no one criti- 
cized. Everybody paid willingly, 
freely, without a murmur. The 
spirit of patriotism swept through 
the hearts of the people —all 
classes—rich and not rich—alike. 
It went to their heads and ex- 
tended to their pockets. Millions 
of them came forward and bought 
bonds—bonds unwisely put out at 
too low a rate of interest—bound 
to decline in the after-war rush 
for capital. 

The people depended upon the 
faith of the Government to make 
good. But the Government has 
done nothing. Long ago these 
bonds should have been funded 
into a higher rate long-term bond. 
That would have kept them above 
par, and millions of doilars would 
have been saved to patriotic in- 
vestors, lost now on sinking prices 
of Liberty Bonds, because of the 
unkept faith of the Government. 

A broad business treatment of 
these great subjects is needed. 
Only the concerted action of busi- 
ness men persistently carried on, 
to penetrate the thick atmosphere 
of politics and make it see the 
light, can bring this about. 

But no business advice was 
asked by Washington on the sub- 
ject of war taxes and the result 
is that the country is burdened 
with the most destructive system 
of taxation that was eve. con- 
ceived, saddled upon them by poli- 
ticians whose only thought was, 
as Senator Smoot says, “How will 
I be affected at the next election?” 





Address before the National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers at Maple- 


wood, N. H., September 23. 


An Intolerable Tax Situation 


The Gross Sales Tax the Remedy 


By William C. Cornwell 




































Bache & Co. 


The tax system thus introduced 
was founded on class and sec 
tional bias. 

The object was to make the rich 
pay for the war. The measure 
was as illy planned as it was ma- 
liciously conceived, for while it 
seems on the surface that the 
well-to-do are bearing the burden, 
the fact is that wherever possi- ’ 
ble the tax is being loaded on to 
prices of things that everybody 
buys. 

But, as I have said, education 
of the people on the tax question 
is making great headway in this 
country. The present method of 
taxation is wastefully destructive, 
but it is only during the past year 
or so that the public has become 
alive to the fact. To-day a vast 
number of people in all classes, 
not only bankers and _ business 
heads, but those in the rank and 
file of all occupations, are im- 
pressed. This widespread knowl- 
edge is mainly die to the fact that 
the public is beginning to see that 
prices are being kept high, in many 
articles, because of the present ex- 
cessive taxes. b 

These taxes, as has been said, 
while intended to hit only at the 
well-to-do, are in. reality passed 
on by the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers wherever possible to the 
consumer, and in multiplied 
amount. Government experts are 
quoted as estimating that nearly 
25 per cent (23.2 per cent) 3 
added to prices by reason of 
existing tax methods, and that a 
large part of this never reaches 
the Treasury. This, however, 
as it is, may be assumed to be only 
one item of the damage caused by 
the prevailing system of taxation. 


EXCESS TAXES AND SURTAXES SAP 
PING INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Two important sources of the 
country’s progress afe being dried 
up by operation of the excess 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Why Chicago? 


TODAY Chicago is unique among the markets 
of the world. .Temporary periods of depres- 
sion pass it by untouched. It is safe, sound, 
everlastingly sound. 


Because— 


Its principal industries are basic industries— 
diverse, gigantic, indispensable. Its big job is 
feeding the world. The crop miracle of 1920 has 
transformed what once appeared a partial failure 
into actual bumper production. 


Therefore, Chicago—the heart of the farm belt 
—is today, more than ever before, a strategic 
center in which to seek expansion and solid growth. 


The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


reaches this market intensively and effectively. 
Its more than 635,000 Sunday and more than 
335,000 daily circulation is growing steadily de- 
spite the competition of other newspapers that 
sell for less. 


The HERALD AND EXAMINER-—the only 3c 
morning and 10c Sunday newspaper in Chicago— 
has many thousands more readers today than it 
had one year ago at 2c and 7c respectively. 
Grow with this growth in Chicago—the safest 
market in the world! 
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View the British Markefthrc 


Paul E,. 


DERRICK 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITED, 


COMING 





First-hand opinion from the American 
with the longest, widest, and most success- 
ful experience in developing the sale of 
American goods in the British market; 
worthwhile views on selling in British 
markets, and the opportunities for Ameri- 
can enterprise, with a recognition of the 
folly of doing the wrong thing in the 
right way, or the right thing in the wrong 
way, in an imperfectly understood market 
is worth thinking about. 

Mr. Derrick’s British experience covers 
a period of 25 years, and embraces the 
advertising of goods selling through prac- 
tically every wholesale and retail line of 
trade. 

Our American clients include Quaker 
Oats Company, Armour & Company, 
Corn Products Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Funsten Brothers, the principal* 
Havana Cigar Manufacturers, H. J. 
Heinz Company, the Oneida Community, 
The Pepsodent Company, and Studebaker 
Company. 

The DERRICK AGENCY is staffed 
with British men trained in American 
Agency methods, men who understand the 
British market and the responsive appeal 
to the British consuming public. 
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keithro’ trained American Eyes 


OVER 





Our Mr. Derrick will arrive in New 
York about September the 25th and 
will spend a few weeks in New 
York, Chicago, and other important 
cities. 

Interviews can be arranged by ad- 
dressing him at Room 1510, Flatiron 


Building, New York. ’Phone: Ashland 
7423. 


Mr. Derrick is a Director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
and Chairman of its Trade Information 
Committee, and also of its Advisory Ad- 
vertising Committee. For sixteen years 
resident in London, and Managing Di- 
rector of our Advertising Agency. 


In addition to an influential American 
clientele, we represent many important 
British firms having a world-wide trade. 


Mr. Derrick offers a thoroughly up-to- 
date advertising service organization from 
Policy to Practice—including Press Ad- 
vertising, Billposting and Printing. 











LONDON 


34, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W. C. 
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Boomerangs of Business 


You want your “return cards”—inclosed with 
circulars or price lists—to come whirling straight 
back to you. 


They mean inquiries, orders. Then make them 
as inviting as you can—print them on good, clean 
stock, crisp in “feel,” attractive in color. 


Hammermill Cover will answer your purpose 
exactly—and at a price that will save you money. 
For samples and suggestions, write Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Staudard as Hammermill Bond 





For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Dir ect-by-Mail Advertising 
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profits tax and the heavy surtaxes 
on income. These sources of 
progress are surplus capital and 
intelligent enterprise. 

As to the first, the high taxes 
are driving people with large in- 
comes to invest as much as pos- 
sible in tax-exempt securities, in- 
stead of furnishing capital for 
new business and general commer- 
cial and financial development. 

And as to the second, extra 
profits in business are being ap- 
propriated by the Government, in- 
stead of being used to strengthen 
business concerns and to provide 
against losses in lean periods, 
which are bound to come. 

Besides this, the fact that extra 
profits will be largely confiscated 
by the Government deters intelli- 
gent and able people from extend- 
ing their operations and building 
up new enterprises; and extrava- 
gance is encouraged in business 
because the sums so spent’ would 
otherwise have to be paid to the 
Government out of profits. 

On this subject, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Broadway Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Jules S. Bache, of our 
firm, said: 

“The men of large means who 
still remain in active business are 
doing so either because they are 
buoyed up by optimism, believing 
that the present situation cannot 
continue or because they are tied 
up in undertakings impossible of 
liquidation. The enormous com- 
mercial enterprises built up in this 
country were made possible under 
a system which permitted capital 
to reap its share of the success 
of those enterprises. The system 
which deprives capital of its just 
share will prevent future develop- 
ment, and lead to decay, if per- 
mitted to go on.” 

Everybody recognizes that, for 
a time, Government expenses will 
be large, even with extravagance 
eliminated, but business men want 
a law which can be understood, 
a sum paid in taxes which can 
be relied upon, and to have 
the burden distributed justly and 
fairly. 

The requirements of a good tax 
system are: 

(1) That it be fair to all; 
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(2) That the burden be uni- 
versally distributed; and 

(3) That collection be simple 
and easy instead of being compli- 
cated and irritating. 


THE SALES TAX OR TAX ON TURN- 
OVER IDEAL 


A tax on gross sales is an ideal 
development of these requirements. 
It is passed along in very small 
fractions and added through the 
various processes from the pro- 
ducer of raw material to stage 
after stage during manufacture, 
the tax almost collecting itself, ac- 
cumulating automatically as_ it 
proceeds, and is finally paid by the 
consumer, practically without his 
knowledge, and the additions are 
so trifling as not materially to af- 
fect prices. 

To illustrate, the herdsman or 
farmer on a Western ranch sells 
a steer, and knowing that he must 
pay a tax on the sale price, he 
adds it to the price which he re- 
ceives. The butcher or packer 
sells the hide to the tanner, and 
charges a price which will absorb 
not only the tax which the herds- 
man had added, but that which 
the seller, in turn, must pay on the 
price obtained for the hide. This 
process continues from tanner to 
wholesale leather merchant, shoe 
manufacturer, wholesale _ shoe 
dealer, retail shoe dealer, until fi- 
nally the ultimate consumer, 
whether he is a banker or a la- 
borer, pays the whole cumulative 
tax in the price of a pair of shoes, 
and that without realizing that he 
is doing so. But the total under 
the 1 per cent sales tax is so small 
as to be negligible. It would not 
add over 2%4% to the price to the 
consumer, whereas under the pres- 
ent excess profits tax not less than 
23% is added. 

This formula applies to all other 
commodities, and tax collecting 
becomes a natural wide-working 
automatic operation. 

All the terrible turmoil and the 
enormous expense (estimated by 
the internal Revenue Department, 
including taxpayers’ expenses, at 
over $125,000,000) connected with 
the collection of present taxes 
would be completely eliminated. 
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Inquisitorial investigators, fre- 
quently digging back for errors 
two or three years, would seek 
other jobs. 

Tax experts would. no longer 
be needed by taxpayers. The sim- 
plest form of cash-book would 
solve all problems. 

Ruction in the money market on 
tax pay-days would disappear. 
Revenue would flow into the 
Treasury regularly, automatically 
and smoothly. 

A tax of 1 per cent on the turn- 
over in this country would raise 
revenue enough to allow the ex- 
cess profits tax to be abolished, 
also probably would make unnec- 
essary the surtaxes on incomes, al- 
lowing a flat rate to be levied all 
the way up, and it might even be 
sufficient to exempt all incomes 
below $4,000, $5,000 or even $10,- 
000. The exempted individual 
would still be contributing because 
he would indirectly be paying the 
sales tax on most of the articles 
he bought, although it might not 
be apparent to him. 

As to verification of what would 
be raised by a 1 per cent tax on 
turnover in this country, a test 
is furnished by the example of 
France. 

France was compelled by her 
situation after the war to take up 
the question of taxation in the 
most serious manner. The first 
year after the armistice showed 
gratifying results, but in order to 
provide for debt reduction, as well 
as current expenditures, a most 
careful consideration of the whole 
subject was continued.. The prob- 
lem was, while increasing the 
amount of money to be raised, not 
to endanger the entire structure of 
business and commerce. 

It is one of the most reassuring 
result to those advocating a tax 
on turnover in this country that 
France has now adopted this meth- 
od as the least harmful and most 
productive of all the various meth- 
ods resorted to. 

A tax of 1 1-10 per cent was 
levied on all business turnovers, 
and this tax went into effect on 
July 1 of this year. Most care- 
ful estimates of the French stat- 
isticians indicated that this tax 
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would obtain in revenue some 5,- 
400,000,000 francs. 

Unofficial reports of the first 
month (July) collections show 
that the amount resulting was 
much in excess of the estimate. 

Some indication of what amount 
could be raised in this country by 
a tax on turnover of 1 per cent 
may be deduced from the careful 
French estimates. If we take the 
total estimated to be’ obtained’ in 
France, namely, 5,400,000,000 
francs, the equivalent at the par 
of exchange in dollars would be 
$1,080,000,000. The rate there is 
1 1-10 per cent. At 1 per cent 
the amount would approximate 
$1,000,000,000 ($981,000,000). 

Our population is some two and 
one-half times as large as that of 
France, but our turnover in busi- 
ness would probably be on a much 
larger percentage than that of 
relative population. We are a na- 
tion of spenders compared with 
the thrifty French people, and our 
business turnover can safely be es- 
timated as four or five times as 
largé, if not more. 

This would give a revenue in 
this country on a 1 per cent tax 
on turnover of ‘fromea minimum 
of two and a half to three billion 
dollars up to from four to five 
billions and even’a larger sum. 


THE SELLER, NOT THE CUSTOMER, 
PAYS THE TAX 


I have found in the course of a 
very large correspondence on this 
subject that the impression pre- 
vails in many quarters, especially 
in Washington among legislators, 
that the tax on sales here pro- 
posed means a tax on retail sales 
to be paid by the consumer. 

We cannot too widely educate 
people out of this idea. 

The tax on retail sales paid by 
the consumer is the most disturb- 
ing, irritating and altogether un- 
popular method of collecting taxes 
perhaps ever invented. It is the 
mustard gas of taxation. 

It is illustrated in the soda 
water tax, where, for every 15- 


cent drink, the public has to get 
a little pink ticket and pay two 
cents more for it—a most outra- 
geous tax; over 13 per cent—but 
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FIRST 


IN ST.LOUIS 


FOR THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1920 


THE’ STAR published 
on Local Display more local dutty: shee 


tising than any other St. 


Advertising iin" 


. e ° THE STAR'S gain in lo- 
in Gains in cal display advertising was 


greater than the gains of 


Il other dail 
Local Display ii. kanes 


THE STAR'S gain in 

? ? total display“ advertising 
in Total Display was greater than the gains 
ee ° of the daily Post-Dispatch 

sing Gains and the daily Globe- 


Democrat combined. 


Advertisers who make their investment in News- 
paper Space pay Big Returns, KNOW 
they CANNOT cover St. Louis 
unless they use The Star. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR © 


Don’t Say “Paper’—Say “STAR.” 
(Trade Mark Registered.) 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 
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the annoyance and inconvenience 
is almost worse, 

This does mot describe the tax 
on gross sales, or turnover. In 
this turnover tax, the seller, not 
the buyer, pays. This is the way 
it would work: 

The merchant or seller would 
take from his books once a month 
the total amount of his sales and 
forward the statement to the col- 
lector with his check for 1 per 
cent of such sales. This would 
be the method all along the line. 

So you will see that the retail 
purchaser would never know any- 
thing about the tax, or at least, not 
when he was buying the goods. 
He might, in his own mind, be- 
lieve that somehow he was pay- 
ing the tax. He might and he 
might not be paying it. That 
would depend upon the competi- 
tion which prevailed in that ar- 
ticle at that time. If it were be- 
ing over-produced and there was 
a surplus supply of it, the seller 
would cut the price as low as he 
could afford to do. The tax 
would be treated as an overhead 
charge, like freight or rent, and 
the merchant would put it in with 
his other expenses and figure out 
the price to be charged, adding a 
profit as large or small as he could 
make it and be able to sell the 
article in competition with other 
sellers. 

We have had for years an illus- 
tration of how smoothly the thing 
would work, in our tariff law 
operation, where the duty is some- 
times paid by the consumer and 
sometimes not, but he is never an- 
noyed in the transaction. 

Large fortunes have by reason 
of increasing investment in tax ex- 
empt municipals become practi- 
cally immuve from taxation. The 
owners of these fortunes would 
under the Gross Sales Tax at 
least pay one per cent on their 
yearly expenditures. A _ reduc- 
tion of surtaxes to a reasonable 
figure would release these for- 
tunes once more for the support 
of new industrial enterprises. 

Here is a tax which is fair be- 
cause it falls on every consumer 
in the exact proportion to the 
amount he spends, 
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It is universal in its application 

because all persons are necessarily 

consumers to some extent. 

It is easy of collection because 
every dealer in services.or in com- 
modities keeps a record of cash 
receipts even if he does no book- 
keeping of any other kind. 

It is the most business-like 
proposition in taxation that has 
been thought of up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Can it be put through the foggy 
Washington atmosphere and made 
a living thing? 

That depends, I believe, upon 
the untiring purpose, both individ- 
ually and collectively, of such vir- 
ile associations of business men 
as this one, which I have the 
honor to address to-day on this 
subject of most far-reaching im- 
portance. 

The Tax League of America 
has been formed with a view of 
securing the largest possible mem- 
bership and having all members 
concentrate on Congress, so that 
when the new Administration goes 
into office and summons Congress 
for the purpose of discussing fu- 
ture taxation, this new policy shall 
be adopted as a bagis of remak- 
ing the tax laws. 

This is not a movement to spare 
wealth as such from its just bur- 
den. It is a. movement to relieve 
business from a policy of blood- 
sucking taxation, fastened upon it 
during the stress of war by igno- 
rant or unthinking political in- 
itiative—a policy which is devi- 
talizing the whole industrial struc- 
ture. And this means, I need not 
tell you, that it is damaging the 
welfare of every individual in the 
country. 

Will you do your share in lift- 
ing the nation out from under this 
destructive legislative monstrosity ? 


George A. Brown Now Adver- 
tising Manager 
George A. Brown, Philadelphia man- 


ee of The Purchasing Agent, New 
rk, has been appointed advertising 
er of that publication. 

efore his affiliation with The Pur- 
P.. Agent a year ago, Mr. Brown 
was for several years assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Religious Press 
Association, Philadelphia. 
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The city of St. Louis is be- 
ing honored this week by 
the presence of Jerry Mc- 
Quade, who is attending the 
Natl Assn of Retail Drug- 
gists. 





Which reminds us that the 
Honorable John F. Kramer, 
Frederal Prohibition Com- 
missioner, writes to the 
editor of the leading drug 
paper in .the U. S. & C. as 
follows : 
“The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue appreciates very 
much the attitude your 
publication is assuming 
toward the work we have 
to do.” 





DRUG TOPICS HAS AP- 
PLIED FOR MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULA- 
TIONS. 





V. E. Pratt is still traveling 
around the country, visiting the 

wholesalers and retailers. 
V. E. and Bill Conant met in 
Minneapolis last week and 
played golf. 





AutoStrop, Mennen, Coca 
Cola, Nuxated Iron and 
American Can are among 
the national advertisers who 
have renewed their Drug 
Topics contracts. Thank 
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Small Towne Stuff 


you, Messrs. Maas, Rapetti, 
Dobbs, Clark and Deming! 





Roy M. Edmonds, southwestern 
advertising manager of the na- 
tional magazine of the drug 
trade, was in Kansas City, last 
week. 





The Vick Chemical Co. is 
just completing a wonderful 
welfare building for their 
employees, in Greensboro, 
N. C., where O. Henry was 
born. 





E. J. Moore & Sons say their 
Drug Topics advertising is 
producing big business on 
their “Sanger’s Pro-tek- 
tubes Prophylactic.” 





Elbert Hubbard II dittoed his 
father’s opinions of Jerry Mc- 
Quade’s goodstuff, when he 
wrote, last week, that he likes 
Drug Topics. (We like your 
letterhead, Bert.) 





Have you seen the new car 
card on Palmer’s Skin Suc- 
cess—done by Haskell Cof- 
fin? You’ve got to take your 
hat off to Frank Kirby for 
the activity of the Morgan 
Drug Co. 





Who said there was going 
to be an advertising slump 
this Fall? 

M. $. $. 





nehieieee 
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The NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS 


The_ Northcli 


THE DAIL 


‘¢ Press comprises the following newspapers: THE 
MAIL, THE EVENING NEWS, THE WEERIy 


PATCH, THE. OVERSEAS DAILY MAIL (Weekly Edition of 
Mail), THE CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL. Each paper in parti 
dealt with in this series. 


MERICAN ADVERTISERS who de 
conduct national campaigns in Great Britain 
look no further than the Northcliffe Press, 

“The Times,” for instance, reaches the hi 
classes all over the country. It is kept for 
ence and your advertisement not only bring 
mediate results but continues to “pull” long 
it is current. 

The “Daily Mail” reaches much over am 
of all classes all over the country. It is the 
paper that brings more and better result 
any other newspaper in the world. 

The “Evening News” is Great Britain) 
mier evening paper. Its bought-and-pai 
sales now average 825,825 daily. It has‘ 
interest” and is read by the whole family. 

The “Weekly Dispatch” is the best ¢ 
batch” of Sunday newspapers. Its adver 
columns bear witness that Great Bri 
shrewdest readers know its “pulling po 
It is bought in every city and villg 
England. 

You can cover “Great Britain” com 
by means of the Northcliffe Press. Yi 
share the unrivalled attention and resp 
ness of the millions of the metropolis a 
big industrial centres, and hundreds of 
sands of the provincial cities and town 
the productive score of the remotest hi 


ACHIEVEMENT? 


Led by the “Daily Mi 
Northcliffe Press in days of 
and indifference spurred the 
Public to @ keen interest in 

The “Daily Mail’ Prise? 
were instrumental in grea 
erating the development of I 
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Daily Mail 
10 British advertiser considers a campaign complete which 
snot include the “Daily Mail.” 
tified accountants figures show that the “Daily Mail”’ 
tht-and-paid-for daily sale exceeds the million by over 
hundred thousand. 
Hou could conduct a national campaign in Great Britain 
ough the “Daily Mail” alone because it reaches every 
,town and village in the country. 
Ncombination with the other newspapers of the North- 
ie Press it is irresistible. 


particulars of advertising rates and specimen copies of any or all 
newspapers of the Northcliffe Press can be obtained post free on 
7 . Py > Daily Mail, New York Business Office, 30 Church Street, 
ore, N. . 
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Get your 
name on 


the Mail- 
ing List 


DHAMS PRESS LTD., publishers 

of “John Bull,” “Pan,” and many 
other world-famous journals issue a little 
monthly called “Odds & Ends” that con- 
tains much of interest to American Adver- 
tisers. 


Every business man is eligible for the 
free-list. Apply to-day—on your business 
note-paper, please. 


lEmnely 


A Monthiy Journal from Odhamw 
Published by 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., 
85-94, Long Acre, London, W. C. 2, England 


Some of the Publications of the Odhams Press: 
oun Butt Passtnc SHow Nationa, News Every Woman’s 
peat Home Lonpon Marit Swunopay Ev. Terecram Kine. WEEkLy 
Pan Pictures Sportine Lire Erc., Erc. 
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Waste Paper and Lumber 


It is worth while to save waste 
paper, for whoever gets into this habit, 
cultivating the junkman as a connect- 
ing link between the home and the 

per mill, not only adds a bit to the 
ee exchequer but helps a bit to con- 
serve the forest. The waste paper, ex- 
cept the small percentage of the high- 
est grade, does not become new paper, 
but ti accomplishes the same useful end 
by becoming as else that would 
otherwise use up wood. 

The war advertised and helped on 
various kinds of conservation, but the 
economic possibilities in discarded news- 
papers and other paper waste were dis- 
covered ‘as far ck as 1905. The 


. United $tates is a large country, many 


citizens ‘were thrifty enough to deal 
with the junkman for pennies, and 
when the government came to size up 
the new industry that resulted, it dis- 
covered that in 1911 more than 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber were being 
saved annually by the utilization of 
waste paper: The fibre box, which is 
come into 
use and was beginning to replace the 
wooden box for various commercial 
purposes. And in the composition of 
the fibre box, more than half the ma- 
terial was “chip,” which means old 
newspapers, other waste paper, and the 
refuse of the paper mulls; nearly a 
quarter was straw, and less than a 
quarter was wood pulp. The fibre box 
has made a good start; and now by a 
recent statement of Secretary Alex. 
ander, of the Department of Commerce, 
more than 500,000,000 feet of lumber 
would be necessary to make the boxes 
and shipping cases that are being made 
out of fibre board.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 





Farmers Desire Co-operative 
Marketing 


“We are not yet masters of the art 
of distribution of products,” Franklin 
K. Lane, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, says in a survey of national con- 
ditions, issued by the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, of Baltimore. 

“The fact that the farmers uniform- 
ly report a desire for some co-operative 
method by which their products can be 
brought to consumers means,” Mr. 
Lane continues, “that this problem is 
of the greatest importance. But it is 
not for the farmers’ benefit primaril 

t such a movement must quickly cul- 
minate in action. The consumer feels 
that somewhere between the farmer 
and himself, too much is taken for a 
service of comparative insignificance in 
contrast with that which the producer 
himself renders. 

“The farmers apparently are not 
alone im desiring co-operative action. 
The survey shows opposition to co- 
m7 movements only in the New 

gland and Pacific nast districts. 
Sentiment is divided in Ohio, Illinois, 
and the other North Central Western 
States, but favorable in the Middle At- 

tic, the South Central and the 
outhern States.” 
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Space Buyers 


and 


Advertising Managers 


everywhere proclaim it indispensable 
on these features—COMPLET ss— 
ACCURACY—DEPENDABILITY—AC- 
CESSIBILITY. 


Are you buying space blind-folded, hit- 
or-miss fashion, with only shotgun ac- 
curacy? Or, are you forever searching 
files (over 90% obsolete) for informa- 
tion which is NOT there. 


IT’S WASTE—DON’T DO IT! 


We have eliminated this waste. You 
can NOW prepare schedules, make com- 
parisons, constructive analysis, quickly 
and accurately with our service. Con- 
tains over two million answers to rate 
and circulation questions. No matter 
what you want to know— it’s there—and 
it’s right. 
Revised and issued every month. Con- 
tains detailed rates, mechanical require- 
ments and minute circulation analysis 
on— 
—DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
—GENERAL MAGAZINES 
—WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
—AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 
—TRADE, CLASS & TECH- 
NICAL PERIODICALS 





Any information in ten seconds. 
No confusing reference marks or 
abbreviated ‘formation. —_- to 
read or carry around... Dependable 
data revised to the minute. 











ASK ABOUT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
ne Norma nar 
154 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Any Advertising Agency 


National Advertiser 
a References Pupiisher or Publishers’ 
: Representative 


~~ 


Insist on the “Standard” 
It Is 
The National Authority 


Oldest—most reliable 
monthly rate service 


~~ 
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THE ALWAYS-BUSY THREE 


OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
ARE BEST COVERED 
BY THE BIG THREE 


EACH OF WHICH IS THE DOMINANT MORNING PAPER 
IN ITS RESPECTIVE AREA. 





SHEFFIELD 


and 
DISTRICT 


will always recall the 
huge efforts made 
during 6 critical 
period of the nation’s 
history. This dis- 
trict, of which Shef- 
field: ia the metro- 
polis, includea Roth- 
erham, Mexbro’, 
Barnsley, Doncaster, 
Worksop, Retford, 
Chesterfield — an 
area on which “ The 
Indepen- 
concentrates. 

It is one of 


The Three 
Always Busy 
Areas. 








The Three 
Great Rivers 
of the North 


THE TYNE, 
THE WEAR, 
THE TEES, 


are sufficient to indi- 


cate the importance 
of the mee ete 
North - 

for whieh “The 
Northern Echo” 
eaters. From York 
to Berwick everybody 
is busy. It is one of 


The Always 
Busy Three. 


than at present. Big 





BIRMINGHAM 


and The 
MIDLANDS 


that great centre of 
a thousand trades — 
has never been busier 


money is -being made 
by all concerned. 
The popular morning 
paper, with « sale 
five times greater 
than any other morn- 
ing paper in its dis- 
trict, is “The Bir- 
mingham Gazette.” 
The area covered is 
one of 


The Busiest 
Three in all 
England, 








Rates, Separate and Inclusive: 
THE NEWSPAPER HOUSE, 


4 4 i | i r i 


i rae Ny Ht 


re and 170 Fieet Street. 
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' the distribution of goods. 


Building a Sales Policy on the 
Fundamentals of the Industry 


The Needs of Both Dealers and Users Are the Basis upon Which One 
Firm Did Its Selling 


By Hugh 


Te a large number of manu- 
facturers “sales policy” means 
the mechanical method chosen for 
Under 
that-head will be such questions 


'as, through jobber or direct to 


dealer, terms of credit, sizes of 
distributing packages, freight al- 


‘lowance and others which pri- 


marily concern the manufacturer, 
his convenience and profit. 

But there is such a thing as 
forming a sales policy by looking 
at one’s product from the stand- 
point of the user and the dealer. 
Then one- asks himself, “Why 
should the public buy what I have 
to sell?” and “Why should the 
dealer sell my product?” The an- 
swer to each of these, at least in 
one case, has been found very 
simple. “The one legitimate reason 
why the consumer should use our 
products,” say A. Schilling & 
Company, “instead of our com- 
petitors, which are handled in the 
same store, is that we give him 
greater satisfaction for the same 
money than he can get otherwise. 

“That means that we give him a 
better quality, the amount and 
price being fhe same; or that, 
quality and price being the same, 
we give more of the product; or 
that, quality and quantity being the 
same, our price is less.” 

Schilling & Company have 
worked out a sales policy which 
covers all these points. They be- 
lieve that those goods are best for 
the manufacturer and for the 
dealer which a customer would buy 
if he knew all the facts—that is, 
the comparative merits of differ- 
ent brands and grades, etc. But 
as it is impossible to have each 
customer so conversant with their 
lines, they have adopted the policy 
of returning to each customer his 
money if he does not like the 
article well enough so that he 


E. Agnew 


wants to buy it the second time, 

“If a dealer sells our goods, he 
is entitled to his profit, which is 
his pay for selling them. If the 
customer does not like them, that 
is our fault, and the dealer should 
not lose because we did not make 
them right,” is the way it is pre- 
sented to their salesmen. So 
with every shipment of goods 
which that firm sends out there is 
a package of these “money back” 
blanks, which state: 


MoneyBack 
Mr. Grocer: When you return a cus- 
tomer’s money, please fill out one of 
these blanks and post it to us. We'll 
wy you the money and a. 
‘A. Schilling & Company, rancisco, 


A. Schilling & seam 


I have to-day returned...... cents on 
ee eee 
Oe Sree eee 
full NS ee re 
SMIOOD ok Woden oc.cccncckosesenteneee 
name and address 


We have sold millions of goods with 
this moneyback dealing. Whatever you 
think, it is safe; it isn’t abused; and it 


‘is an assurance of fair dealing; useful 


128 


alike to all three concerned—your cus 
tomer, you and us. 


‘No limit is “placed upon the 
dealers as to their use of this um- 
usually liberal guarantee. Every 
package is virtually. a sample 
The grocer says: “Take it and use 
it. If you do not like it, don't 
return it, nor the package. Use it 
all. Then if you do not want to 
buy it next time, this package will 
not cost you ‘anything. Don't 
hesitate to say you do not like it, 
if you don’t. It will cost me 
nothing. Schilling & Company 
protect me in that guarantee.” 

In the few cases that goods art 
returned there is no discussion, 
no quibbling. The customer is 
given the full retail price. 
there is no question raised when 
the moneyback slip is sent in to 
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the firm. No explanations are 
asked, and no correspondence re- 
quired. And it proves very cheap 
advertising, for although the 
firm’s business runs into the 
millions the annual cost of the 
moneyback is only about $300. 

The policy of making the kind 
of goods that will give the great- 
est satisfaction to be had for the 
money has éliminated all grades 
except one. The idea is that there 
is a point beyond which goods 
can not be made better without 
making them extravagant. Also 
if that grade is not reached where 
added cost of manufacture brings 
a corresponding increase in qual- 
ity, the maximum value has not 
been reached. 

This can easily be illustrated 
with tea, one of the Schilling 
products. On the bush in the 
Orient the tea is all alike so far 
as cost is concerned. But the 
tender top leaves on the young 
shoots produce a much more de- 
sirable beverage than the older, 
tougher leaves. Now, the cost of 
picking and curing the tea, placing 
it in packages, etc., is practically 
the same for each. Also the cost 
of transportation and overhead for 
handling is approximately the 
same. So if the prices of two 
teas on the plantation in Japan are 
fifteen cents and thirty cents, and 
the cost in each case of bringing 
them to America and distributing 
them to users is forty-five cents a 
pound, the intrinsic value of the 
better tea is about twice that of 
the cheaper, although the differ- 
ence of price to the user is only 
fifteen cents a pound. It is very 
evident that the higher price tea 
is the most economical—the best 
buy. 
But if the leaves are selected 
too critically, only one or two of 
the first on the twig being taken, 
the cost of the tea would be so 


_great that the improvement in 


quality would not be equal to the 
added cost of making the selec- 
tion, and the value would not be 
high, although the price was. 
As the Schilling sales policy 
considers the dealer, he is in busi- 
ness to make money; his chief 
concern is profits; so of compet- 
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ing lines a dealer should favor 
the one that is the most profitable 
to him. The difficulty is in deter- 
mining which are, and are not, 
profitable. The profitableness of 
a line cannot be measured by the 
margin on single sales. Little 
money could be made by an estab- 
lished merchant on goods which 
would sell but once, however large 
the margin might be. Profit can 
be measured only at the end of a 
given period, not by individual 
sales, 

The two factors of profits are 
margin and volume. If the 
margin is too large, the volume 
will be cut down. If too small, 
profit will be impossible. The 
argument often made by salesmen 
that “we give you a_ splendid 
margin of profit on our line” is 
often a fallacy. The manufac- 
turer does not give the profit; that 
comes from the customer. Offer- 
ing a wide margin may mean that 
the manufacturer is giving the 
dealer a chance to make a big 
profit out of his customers. And 
if he makes too much out of them, 
it is evident that he will not have 
them long. 

Profitable goods, according -to 
the Schilling sales policy, are the 
kind that give sufficient margin 
and that build trade. The most 
profitable goods are the ones that 
will best hold old customers. and 
attract new ones, while making 
money for the dealer. Goods 
have an advertising value in them- 
selves. If satisfactory, or, better 
yet, if pleasing, they will advertise 
the store as a good one. If un- 
satisfactory, they will still adver- 
tise the store, but unfavorably. 
Good goods, good grocer; poor 
goods, poor grocer, is the way cus- 
tomers pass their verdict. 

The curse of the grocery busi- 
ness is that there are too many 
grocers. There are too many 
grocers because it is so easy to get 
into the grocery business. So in 
the long run that margin will be 
most profitable. which most dis- 
courages competition, yet is ample 
to yield a profit when the volume 
of business is satisfactory. To 
express this policy. mathematically, 
those goods are most profitable 
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Advertising 


Follows 
Circulation 


NE of the greatest 

chain store organ- 
izations in America lo- 
cates its shops in accord- 
ance with the density of 
the crowds which pass 
certain spots. Adver- 
tisers are likewise mer- 
chants. They show pref- 
erence for the mediums 
which display their mes- 
sages to the greatest 
number of possible buy- 
ers. That is why the 
papers which lead in cir- 
culation usually carry the 
most advertising. 


In Detroit and 
vicinity The News 
has more circulation 
than all competitors 
combined and leads 
the world in adver- 
tising volume. 
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which give the largest product 
when the dealer’s margin is multi- 
plied by the per cent of perfec- 
tion given the customer. That is 
counting the best value offered as 
100 per cent, and rating the goods 
under consideration as such a per 
cent of the best. 

For a number of years Schilling 
& Company maintained prices, but 
with the coming of the self-help 
stores the cost of doing business 
varied’so widely, and the appeal 
of the new store was so different, 
that it was no longer feasible to 
keep one price. The non-service 
stores presented their case like 
this: “We require our customers 
to wait upon themselves. We do 
not wrap their goods, nor deliver 
them. Furthermore, we require 
payment at time of purchase. The 
‘regular’ stores do all this for 
their customers, then allow them 
from thirty to sixty days’ time in 
which to make payment. The 
price they ask covers all these ser- 
vices. Delivering is at least three 
per cent, clerk hire six to eight 
per cent, and even if there is no 
loss on bad accounts, it costs at 
the very least two or three per 
cent to collect. It ig not fair to 
our customers to make them pay 
us for all these services when we 
do not perform them.” 

So the price maintenance was 
discontinued, but dealers are asked 
not to sell goods that are no bet- 
ter for more. That was a request 
rather than a requirement, how- 
ever. 

Another point of the Schilling 
policy is to build up strong re- 
tailers. They believe the recom- 
mendation of the dealer is so im- 
portant that no reasonable means 
of securing it should be over- 
looked. Salesmen are kept in- 
formed of the best practices in 
the grocery business, so that their 
calls upon the grocer may be 
made as helpful as possible, other- 
wise than merely in the lines 
handled by the house. The exten- 
sive advertising of the firm is 
planned to be helpful to the 
grocer, not to supplant him. It 
aims to make selling easy for him, 
not to do the selling. 

A progressive discount is given 
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because of lessened overhead, and 
decreased credit risk, with the 
large order and large firm, but 
still more because of the advertis- 
ing value which a large store has 
for a line of goods as compared 
with a small one. 

To sum up, the Schilling sales 
policy aims to give the user the 
best possible value — “quality- 
economy” the firm calls it. If 
people are not convinced by using 
the goods, the trial costs them 
nothing. To the grocer, they aim 
to offer such goods at such prices 
that they will be the most profit- 
able for him to handle. Then they 
support him with advertising that 
makes his sales efforts most ef- 
fective. 





Greater Efficiency in Produc- 
tion Is Being Secured 


A survey of financial and business 
conditions made by the First National 
Bank in St. Louis leads that institu- 
tion to the belief that greater effi- 
ciency in production is being secured 
and that the decrease in the per capita 
production since 1914 has not been as 
great as has been assumed. In com- 
menting on this conclusion in the re- 
port this bank says: 

“The productive capacity of the 
United States is very great, as was 
amply demonstrated during the war, 
and the dire predictions about the great 
length of time necessary for production 
to catch up with consumption is not 
warranted. More economical consump- 
tion has been manifested, and with the 
increased production, the normal bal- 
ance between supply and demand of 
most lines of goods is being reached.” 





Census of Warehouses Being 
Made 


A census of the public warehouse 
industry is being made by Distribution 
and arehousing. That publication 
says that this work has been undertaken 
because a census of the industry has 
never been made by the United States 
Government. The survey, which this 

ublication plans to complete, before 

ecember 1, will show how many pub- 

lic storage plants, merchandise, house- 
hold goods, cold storage and bonded 
warehouses are located in the United 
States. 


Will Join Sharpe Agency 

George J. Callahan will become asso- 
ciated with the advertising agency of 
W. W. Sharpe & Co., New York, on 
September 27. He has been in the past 
with the New York Herald and Ameri- 
can. 
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W.G. 
Ratterman 


is now. a member of 
this organization. 


Mr. Ratterman 
comes to us from the 
West with an enviable 
reputation, upheld by 
actual ability. 


He has a very strong 
sense of color and 
composition which, in 
combination with a 
delicacy in handling, 
has done much to 
break down the bar- 
rier between commer- 
cial art and art. A 
campaign _ illustrated 
by him meets the ex- 
acting requirements of 
what pictorial publicity 
should be. 

This ability to en- 
gender our efforts with 
enthusiasm is charac- 
teristic of this organ- 
ization. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsellors in Art 


246 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. City 
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PROSPEROUS 
NEBRASKA 


The Billion - Dollar Crop State 


Nebraska this year will pro- 
duce more wealth per capita 
than any state in the Union. 


Nebraska’s agricultural pro- 
duction this year will exceed by 
a good margin ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in value. This stu- 
pendous amount of wealth is 
produced in a state having ap- 
proximately a million and a 
quarter of population. This is 
the greatest wealth production 
per family of any such section 
on earth. 


In Nebraska there is neither 
poverty nor illiteracy. Every 
individual is an advertising 
sales prospect. Every person 
has the necessary money to 
spend. 


YOU SHOULD USE NEBRASKA IN 
YOUR ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


THE 
LINCOLN STAR 


with its 30,000 net paid nen-dupli- 
cated circulation is the most ac- 
cepted medium for covering the 
richest part of this great state. It 
covers its territory as no other 
Nebraska medium can cover it. 
The Star is dominant in both cir- 
culation and advertising in its field. 


Circulation over 30,000 net paid 
(last-A. B. C.). Rate 80c per line. 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Nebraska’s Best Newspaper 
Eastern Representatives: 
Benyamin & Kentnor Co., 

225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Western Representatives: 

Tue Forp-Parsons Co., 

930 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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New Account and New Men 


With Critchfield Agency 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago, have 
sécured the advertising account of the 
Wisconsin Parts Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., maker of axles for motor trucks. 
Plans for an advertising campaign now 
* being made. 

H. A. Harmon, copy writer in the 
ee office of this agency, has joined 
the inneapolis office in a similar 
capacity. Harry Brandon for the last 
six panes advertising. manager of the 
Omaha Daily News, has also joined the 
Minneapolis office as solicitor. G. L. 
Smalley, for the last three years with 
the Kansas City Journal, has joined 
the selling force in the Chicago office 
of this agency. 


S. M. Ashman Forms Art 


Organization 

S. M. Ashman, formerly with the 
sales department of the Grauman Stu- 
dios, Chicago, and previous to that art 
director of the Charles Everett Johnson 
Company, has formed an art organiza- 
tion in the same city. Among the ar- 
tists associated with him are James 
Sessions, William Welch and ; 
Weld. 


Three New Accounts With 


Silberstein Agency 
The Alfred J. Silberstein advertising 
agency, New York, has secured the 
advertising account df Epstein-Chas. 
Douglis Company, clothing manufactur- 
ers, Rochester, N. Y.; aster Shirt 
and Blouse Company, Philadelphia, 
boys’ shirts and blouses, and the Pekett 

Headwear Company, New York. 


Empire Varnish Account for 
Nemeyer Agency 


Varnish Company, 
ut its account in the 
hands of Paul Nemeyer & Co., Cleve- 
land. A campaign, in which trade 
ublications, newspapers and farm pub- 
feations will be used, is planned. 


The Empire 
Cleveland, has 


Baseball League President in 
Advertising 


Allan T. Baum, for many years 
president of the Pacific Coast League of 
baseball, is now associated with Wm. 
Curtis, under the firm name of Curtis- 
Baum, advertising agents of Oakland, 
ali 


R. J. Davison Joins 
Mayers Co. 

Robert Davison,. formerly art 
director of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, has joined the L R. Mayers 
Company, Inc., New ork, dealer 


helps. 
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The J. R. Mayers Co., Inc. 


announces the appointment of 
ROBERT J. DAVISON 
as Art Director 


“Dealer Helps 
that help the 
Dealer ’’ 


The J.R.MAYERS CO. Inc 
Woolworth: Building NewYork 








Mr. Davison comes to us from 
the Art Directorship of the 
Federal Advertising Agency. His 
wide experience with the prob- 
lems of national advertisers further 
enhances our ability to serve effec- 


tively both the Advertising Man-- 


ager and the Advertising Agency 
Executive in the increasingly im- 
portant field of Dealer Service 
work. 


The appointment of Mr. Davison 
is in line with our policy of uniting 
with the complete production of 
quality dealer helps an advertising 
service of the same calibre as is 
rendered by the conscientious ad- 
vertising agency in the field of 
publication advertising. 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned designed and manufactured 





| 
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Their Meeting 


After many years, two men met. 





An interesting discovery resulted. 


One found in the other a man 
who had actually sold millions of 
dollars worth of an _ exceedingly 
wide range of world products— 


from cereals to securities—and so, 


successfully as to become a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of 
profitable selling. 


The other found in the one a man 
directly responsible for some of the 
most successful copy campaigns for 
many of America’s greatest corpo- 
rations, as well as for the campaigns 
of smaller concerns whose subse- 
quent growth is largely traceable to 
the quality of their advertising. This 
man’s business career has for years 
been closely linked with the success 
of the foremost advertising agencies 
of the world. 


The Result 


The experience of these men re- 
vealed two conditions: 





One—that many concerns are not mak- 
ing use of the kind of advertising and sell- 
ing talent essential to the proper develop- 
ment of their business because they feel 
they have not yet reached the “big adver- 
tiser” stage; or because they deem the 


talent and equipment necessary to greale 
expansion as being too costly, 


Two—that there is often a gap be 
the selling and advertising departments ¢ 
many concerns, resulting in lost time, 
motion and lost profit. Often neither 
partment is to blame, but the conditione 
tainly. can be corrected by an ad 
and selling service which has for its -bas 
merchandising methods which have rep 
edly proved themselves in actual practi 


This Service Now 
Yours 





These men knew that by uniting 
could correct these conditions, thus re 
senting a service unique—complete im. 
every phase of successful advertising 
selling. Therefore they have joined 
to give this service at a consistent pm 
and to a very limited clientele. 


Under no circumstances will we al 
to serve more concerns than we can 
well. A few served well will pay w& 
and them—far better than many 
inadequately. 

The service we offer is outlined in 
column at the right. It can be yours, 
matter what the nature of your busi 
its size or location. 


If you are not yet advertising, our se 
ice will enable you to proceed safely a 
at a fair cost. 

If you are already advertising and wit 
to insure its greater effectiveness by i 





1 sale. 


“Me confronts you. 
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wo Men 


» Growing Concerns 





aid of tried-and-true counsel and co-oper- 


ation in every department, from product 


A Complete 


to sales force to dealer to consumer, this Advertising and Selling 


‘Bervice is awaiting you. 


If you sell direct, without the use of 
general publicity, we will work with you 
in increasing sales and reducing cost-per- 


If your business is at the parting of 
the ways, and you are doubtful as to 
which road to follow, let us help you 
solve that problem. 


For Any Business 





Write us today stating the size and na- 
ture of your business and the particular 
problem of advertising and selling which 
You assume no obligation 
in doing this. It will enable us, however, 
to place before you more definite infor- 
mation as to our ability to serve you, with 
particulars as to the charge for our service. 

We seek only such concerns having 
something to sell. We wish to be judged 
by results, and results alone. The matter 
of creating “atmosphere” or the writing of 


im blue sky” masterpieces is not in our line. 


If a combined two-man-two-twenty- 
year-experience in getting results means 
aything to you, a letter on your business 


i eationery will bring you and us together. 


Write us now—we have something inter- 


esling to tell you. 


TWO MEN 
BOX 80, 





[Care of Printers’ Ink 


by the 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Service 


Naming your product. 

Devising suitable package. 
Investigating markets. 

Organizing selling department. 
Organizing advertising department. 
Preparing sales literature. 
Preparing effective sales letters. 
Preparing broadsides to the trade. 


Planning and writing magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 


Securing closer jobber co-operation. 
Securing closer dealer co-operation. 


Furnishing an improved system of 
selling for your salesman. 


Extending present sales territory. 


Preparing sales and advertising cam- 
paigns complete in every detail. 


Thoroughly analyzing your present 
advertising and selling methods and 
making appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 


* * * * 


If your particular advertising 
or selling problem is not listed 
above, tell us what it is. There 
is a solution and we would 
welcome the opportunity 
of co-operating in finding it. 
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Harvey Sconce 
cross - fertilizing 
corn on his farm 
at Sidell. This is 
one of the most 
important steps 
in breeding. 









Another Example of 
Editing from the Farm 


Harvey J. Sconce, Contributing Editor, is one of 
Illinois’ leading farmers and grain breeders. He per- 
sonally manages his 4200 acre farm in Vermilion County, 
where he gets first hand information on the sub- 
jects he covers in Prairie Farmer. 

Mr. Sconce is an authority on grain breeding 
and farm management and his success in these 
lines has made his farm the mecca of 
hundreds of farmers. 

Prairie Farmer editors are all 
practical men who own and operate 
their own farms.- They write from 
experience gained by actual contact 
with conditions. They work as well 
as write. 
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First Farm Paper 
in the 


First Farm State 





CHAS. P. DICKSON, 
Advertising Manager 


»++> PRAIRIE FARMER; Chicaso 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
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New Merchandising Methods of a 
Big Mail-Order House 


Montgomery Ward & Company Devise Ways of Making It Easier to 
Buy by Mail 


OR some time it has been a 
commonly accepted fact that 
the up-to-date retail store—with 
the emphasis upon up-to-date—no 
longer need fear retail mail-order 
competition. Manufacturers and 
jobbers, working through their 
service departments, have finally 
convinced the retailer that the 
catalogue house is by no means 
the all-devouring monster that it 
has been pictured. It has been 
pointed out, properly enough, that 
the mail-order selling scheme has 
certain inherent weaknesses which 
will forever prevent it from cor- 
nering the country’s retail trade. 
All of this is very good. Never- 
theless manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers will be making a costly 
mistake if they think that the 
mail-order houses are not striv- 
ing mightily all the while to 
overcome their handicaps. They 
don’t expect to run the retailer out 
of business, of course. But they 
are fully alive to their deficiencies 
in the distributing scheme and 
will leave nothing undone to cor- 
rect them. 

This is well exemplified in the 
recent activities of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. When this 
concern was taken over by the 
United Retail Stores Corporation 
interests, advertising and merchan- 
dising experts shook their heads 
and wondered what the answer 
could possibly be. 

The’ answer now is becoming 
apparent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
are adapting retail store meth- 
ods. They are getting closer to 
the people both in advertising and 
distribution. 

Chicago retailers were sur- 
prised a short time ago to hear 
that Montgomery Ward had 
opened “The Outlet Store” in a 
crowded retail district on the 
northwest side. Through this 


store the company will sell di- 
rectly to the public surplus sup- 





plies of its regular mail-order 
stocks. Advertisements announc- 
ing the opening said that the prices 
would be considerably below the 
catalogue quotations, The goods 
will be sold on the cash and carry 
basis. 

It is said this mail-order house 
expects to establish similar retail 
stores in every city where it has 
a distributing branch and even- 
tually the same system will be em- 
ployed in good-sized towns gen- 
erally, Naturally there is no way 
of confirming such a statement 
and it is being presented here, for 
what it is worth: 

So much for what Mr. Whelan 
and his associates expect to ac- 
complish in a retail way in the 
larger cities, And now for the 
smaller towns. 


DELIVERY TO THE DOOR 


Customers of the house in va- 
rious communities received circu- 
lars recently, stating that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company had 
completed arrangements to deliver 
goods “from the store to. the 
door.” 

This plan not only gives quicker 
and better service, but lessens the 
freight charge materially. All the 
freight orders destined for a cer- 
tain town in one day are shipped 
in one lot in charge of a local 
transfer company. Instead of 
being charged on the customary 
100-pound minimum for freight, 
as generally is the case, the cus- 
tomer has to pay freight only on 
what his goods actually weigh. 
The transfer company then de- 
livers the goods to the house for 
a small cartage fee, which is 
smaller than the customer would 
have to pay if he arranged for 
the delivery himself. Delivery 
service on packages up to twenty 
pounds costs thirty cents; up to 
fifty pounds, thirty-five cents, and 
up to one hundred pounds, forty 
cents. 
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IF YOU 


realize that now is THE 
time for an intelligent, 
consistent, well-planned 
drive for profitable busi- 
ness during the months 
of uncertainty which fol- 
low a period of easy 
sales as we have just 
passed through,— 


The General Manager 
for the last six years, of 
a concern which will be 
affected by general busi- 
ness conditions, will help 
you realize on the pos- 
sibilities that are open. 


Have been a salesman 
for 20 years; executive 
10 years; age 40; mar- 
ried; American; 6 feet 
tall; happy; healthy; 
weight 180 Ibs. Will 
tackle any clean mer- 
chandising proposition. 
Have gotten together and 
managed entire selling 
organizations. 


Address A. B. C. 
Care of Room 701 
30 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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In making this readjustment of 
things, Montgomery Ward does 
much to eliminate delay and ex- 
pense. The mail-order people 
themselves have been foremost in 
admitting that it is tiresome to 
wait for shipments and a nuisance 
to have to arrange for their de- 
livery. In the smaller towns espe- 
cially this latter consideration is 
of moment. In some towns it is 
embarrassing for people to go or 
send to the station for goods sent 
in by a mail-order house. They 
are perfectly within their rights 
and are doing nothing to be 
ashamed of. But they fear the 
criticism that comes’ from the 
“buy-at-home” boosters. Ward's 
new scheme suits them much bet- 
ter. It is practically the same as 
ordering goods from a local store 
if one wants to forget about the 
unavoidable delay. And the de- 
lay is not so bad when one saves 
enough on the order to more than 
pay for that inconvenience. 

With “outlet stores” in the 
larger communities and the home 
delivery system in the others, 
Montgomery Ward seems to be 
going a good way toward meet- 
ing the retailer on his own 
ground. This is adopting retail 
store methods to fight the retail 
store. It bears out an assertion 
made several times in PRINTERS’ 
INK to the general effect that it 
is folly for the retail store to try 
to compete with the mail-order 
house by using a catalogue—that 
a retailer can win as long as he 
uses his store to fight mail-order, 
but will lose just as soon as he 
gets into the catalogue end. 

Speaking of catalogues and their 
distribution, Ward has adopted 
some forward methods in this di- 
rection also, Instead of sending 
recent midsummer price lists 
through the mails as _ usual, : it 
sent them in bulk to local repre- 
sentatives. in some of the larger 
towns, who distributed them from 
house to house. The book con- 


sisted of about one hundred pages. 
So far as can be learned it is not 
the intention to distribute the big 
general catalogue in this manner, 
as such would involve great ad- 
vertising expense. 


But it must 
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The Sincerest 
Flattery 


NY features of the Straus Plan of safe 
4 investment, such as our amortization pro- 
ag visions, which we originated and perfec- 
4 ted, are being widely imitated and copied. 


But the Straus Plan itself can never be imitated or 
copied. The Straus Plan is not only a strict and 
scientific system of safeguards. It includes Straus 
sponsorship - vigilant protection of our clients’ inter- 
ests—a fixed policy of fair dealing—conservative 
principles — responsibility —long experience—finan- 
cial strength—all those intangible values which make 
an investment wholly desirable as well as wholly 
safe—and our record of 38 years without loss to any 
investor, which is behind every bond we sell. 


This House has been a pioneer in developing new 
principles, new safeguards, and new systems of pro- 
tection for investors. Imitation of various provisions 
of the Straus Plan is the sincerest flattery of the 
policies and methods of this House. 


But the Straus Plan itself is beyond imitation. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK - 150 Broadway CHICAGO Scraus Building 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


38 years without loss to any investor 





























Reproduction of a Current Advertisement 


Co-operating, with S. W. Straus & Co. to 
educate people into becoming investors 
has been one of our worth-while activities. 


CHARLES EW. NICHOLS COMPANY 


General Advertising 
Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
HP, ili il 
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When the Kernel Is Not 
Visualized 


Every sales message has a “net’”’—a-kernel that must 
be definitely registered in the mind of the recipient. 

Whenever a sales document, whether it be advertise- 
ment, letter, printed book, or circular, fails to focus upon 
its final definite impression—when the kernel of the prop- 
’ gsition is not visualized so that it may be instantaneously 
grasped—it is more than a loss, it is a sales set-back. 

The chief virtue of Bert L. White printed matter— 
“Dramatized Sales Helps”—lies in its ability to drive 
home a positive impression-—to visualize the kernel of a 
proposition so that it is not only seen but felt instantly. 

Detailed information furnished upon request. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


“‘Dramatized Sales Helps’’ 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 
Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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have been considerable outlay to 
distribute broadcast even a cata- 
logue of one hundred pages. 

Apparently lavish use of adver- 
tising matter, however, can be 
justified by results when it comes 
from a house like Sears, Roe- 
buck or Montgomery Ward. One 
theory behind the distribution of 
direct-mail advertising matter is 
that it should not be sent until 
asked for. When a catalogue has 
attained an advertising prestige 
like those of the big mail-order 
houses this rule can be inter- 
preted with liberality. 

These new moves of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, while 
not particularly spectacular or 
sensational, are important in that 
they indicate an unmistakable in- 
tention to get out of the beaten 
paths of mail-order selling and to 
cultivate relations with the peo- 
ple as much as possible like those 
enjoyed by the regular retail store. 

Only a lineal descendant of St. 
Thomas can have any doubts as 
to the intentions of the mail-order 
houses to take every legitimate 
means of furthering their interests 
even at the expense of radical and 
unprecedented changes in operat- 
ing method. The readiness of an 
institution like Montgomery Ward 
to break away from tradition 
ought to be an incentive to the re- 
tailer to do likewise. He will 
have to do it sooner or later, any- 
way. 





Purchasing Agents’ Convention 
Next Month 


_ The National Association of ~Purchas- 
ing Agents will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
October 11, 12 and 13. At the operiing 
session there will be a review of the 
work of the association in establishing 
standards of business practice and in 
national legislative matters. At all other 
sessions there will be speeches and dis- 
cussions, The convention is open to 
all industrial purchasing agents. 





Will Teach Advertising in 
University of Indiana 


Ernest Cohn, secretary of The Homer 
lcKee Company, Inc., of Indianapolis, 
will be in charge of the night classes 
in advertising and marketing in the 
new Indiana University School of Com- 
Merce and, Finance at Indianapolis. 
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FAULKNER 
—SERVICE 


REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


(In 10 Loose-Leaf Volumes) 
WILL SOLVE 


your 


RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS 


“The most important source 
of information that this agency 
has acquired since its organi- 
zation is the membership the 
agency has just taken in 
Faulkner, Inc.” 
(Extract from a Weekly House Bulletin 
recently issued to the staff of one of New 


York's leading advertising agencies ; name 
upon request.) 


WRITE TODAY 
RIGHT NOW!! 


FOR SAMPLE PAGES 
OF LIBRARY, IN- 
FORMATION AS TO 
SERVICE AND TERMS 
OF SUBSCRIPTION 


FAULKNER, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEE PAGES 149, 153, 161, 165 


IN THIS ISSUE FOR FUR- 
THER INFORMATION 
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“Know the tremendous pulling 
power of evening advertising.” 
—Powers. 





The Evening 


“GAZETTE” 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘“‘The 
Paper 
that 
Goes Home!” 


A welcome visitor, every evening, 
in more than 30,000 homes in the 
city of Worcester and its imme- 
diate trading territory. 


The “Gazette” is built for the 
entire family. Clean and whole- 
some in its reading columns and 
its features. Devoted to the best 
civic interests of Worcester. 


The Gazette is the one 
Worcester paper that holds 
the respect and confidence 
of Worcester people to the 
highest degree. 


Newspapers of this class give 
Best Results to advertisers. 


32,000 
CIRCULATION 


WORCESTER 
GAZETTE 


Largest evening circulation in 
Central Massachusetts. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 
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Interest in 
Price-Guarantee Ques- 
tion Aroused 





Study of Over 2,000 Replies to 
Questionnaire Sent Out by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Pre- 
liminary to Conference, Indicates 
that Wide Divergence of Opinion 
on Question Exists 





HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion is receiving answers to 
the questionnaires on a “guarantee 
against decline in prices” that in- 
dicate a wide divergence of opin- 
ion as to the desirability of this 
practiee. 

These questionnaires were sent 
out as a preliminary to a confer- 
ence to be held at Washington on 
October 5. This conference is to 
be in the nature of a trade prac- 
tice submittal, which is defined as 
a meeting of an industry or a 
group of industries in the pres- 
ence of the commission to discuss 
the merits and elements of busi- 
ness practices which have been 
complained of to the commission. 

Over 2,000 answers to the ques- 
tionnaire have been received. 

Illustrative of the divergence of 
opinion on the question are the 
answers from the Mennen Com- 
pany, and the Knit Goods Manw- 
facturers of America. 

The Mennen Company insists 
that the guarantee stabilizes busi- 
ness, answering as follows: 

“Guarantee as applied to unde 
livered portion of orders con 
tracted for in advance of season 
enables jobber to figure costs 
more accurately, stabilizes his 
business, keeps him out of the 
market in periods of shortage, 
prevents destructive fluctuations, 
and distributes carrying charges 
equitably. Under above guaram- 
tee, seller will know his volume of 
output, be able to reduce cost of 
operation by more even distribe 
tion of output, make production 
more uniform and less expensive, 
and reduce carrying charges 
investment expenses on account 
storage facilities. Protects mantt 
facturer against heavy ordefs 
when declines occur, with const 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 





We seek to have all our 


work bear the impress not 





only of unusual advertising 
craftsmanship, but of a com- 
petent understanding of the 
sales situation with which 


it is primarily concerned 
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Speaking of 








The Borden Company 


National advertising campaigns 
are running in England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium and Spain. 


These campaigns cover three 
different products—calling for a 
complicated rotation and a differ- 
ent type of appeal for each country. 





The Johnston Overseas Service 
is proud of having launched this 
advertising in record time and with- 
out a hitch. 










SS tah 
+. P 
Johnston Overseas Service 


Exclusively Foreign Advertising 
277 Broadway, New York.U.SA. 
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quent shortages of materials. If 
guarantee goes to unconsumed 
material on former deliveries it 
invites a speculative element and 
brings higher costs, preventing 
natural reduction in prices. Under 
above practice, small operator does 
not operate to disadvantage with 
large operator, unless latter re- 
bates for stock on hand. Wisdom 
of above contract was demon- 
strated to us during the war. 
Where we did not have such con- 
tract we were compelled to become 
speculators, not daring to wait or 
buy in normal quantities, but en- 
tered the market during tem- 
porary breaks and bought large 
quantities, advancing the market 
for the next buyer.” 

The Knit Goods Manufacturers 
of America, in opposing the prac- 
tice, wrote: 

“Gives large concerns advan- 
tage, encourages gambling as to 
prices and results in jobbers over- 
buying. Raw materials entering 
into manufacture of underwear 
not guaranteed; labor cannot be 
relied upon to produce uniform 
output nor, unless wage scale in 
effect is eovered by agreement as 
to time, will cost of labor be 
known. Expense of guarantee is 
added by manufacturer to cost of 
goods and passed to consumer. 
Declines in manufacturers’ mar- 
ket are not immediately felt by 
consumers, but simply mean loss 
to manufacturer, gain to jobber 
and retailer, and no compensation 
to consumer. Unfair to manufac- 


turers who do not give and to- 


dealers who do not receive such 
protection, Works hardship on 
small manufacturers and small 
dealers. Underwear manufactur- 
ers must contract six months to 
one year in advance for raw ma- 
terial, without guarantee, in order 
to insure continuous supply of raw 
material to keep labor regularly 
employed.” 


H. B. Harte With National 
Safety Council 


H. B. Harte, formerly of _? edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 
has been appointed assistant director 
of publicity of the‘ National Safety 
Council and associate editor of the 
National Safety News, the official pub- 
lication of the council. 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain ad- 
mission to the student market it is 
only necessary that its manufac- 
turer advertise it in the student 
papers at the same time merchan- 
dising it in the right way. But in 
order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge 
of all the necessities, customs, 
buying habits and oddities that 
enter into the commercial side 
of student life. This specialized 
knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to 
apply it than any other source in 
the country. 


We are prepared to furnish com- 
plete merchandise information, 
rates, etc., to advertisers inter- 


ested in 


Sewre Dally & Weekly College papers 
High School papers 
Boys’ Prep. School papers 
Giris’ Prep. School papers 


lan College papers 
Alumni publications 
Women’s College papers 
Normal ool papers 
Literary d papers 


Legal Student papers 


Ask Us Anything 

You Want to 

Know About the 
College Trade 


ys 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 







Established (913 —_ 
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THE 
LEXINGTON 
HERALD 


HE only morning paper 

in Lexington, Kentucky, 
the focal point of marketing, 
jobbing and factory distribu- 
tion of a great oil, coal, 
timber, agricultural and 
stock raising section. 


“The Heart of 
the Blue Grass” 


OOD and drug adver- 

tising placed in the 
Lexington Herald not only 
covers Lexington, a wide- 
awake city of 45,000 people 
in the midst of a tremendous 
boom in trade, factory build- 
ing and marketing; it also 
covers the extremely wealthy 
Blue Grass section of which 
Lexington is the center. 


For further information re- 
garding the market for your 
product, write 


THE 
LEXINGTON HERALD 


Service Department, or 
JOHN M.BRANHAM COMPANY 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago New York S8t. Louis 
Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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How Great Britain Organizes 
for Foreign Trade 


“Very few American business men 
realize, except in a vague way, just 
what wonderfully perfected machinery 
for international trade Great Britain 
now possesses,” according to P. Har- 
vey Middleton, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, who has just 
returned from Europe, where he made 
a study of British foreign trade or- 
ganizations. He has made a report on 
British associations, combinations, 
monopolies, banks and governmental 
departments constructed for the cap- 
ture of trade in every part of the 
world. This report endeavors to ex- 
plain the fundamentals of some of these 
British organizations, and to give some 
conception of their co-ordinated scope. 

This report also seeks to set forth 
what already has been done by govern- 
mental and private organizations to 
strengthen the hold of the British 
trader and manufacturer in foreign 
markets. He says: “The British busi- 
ness man is to-day determined to re- 
capture the trade won from him in 
war days by the Germans. Great Brit. 
ain to-day has enormous resources to 
draw upon. Mesopotamia is certain to 
become one of the greatest granaries of 
the world as a result of the irriga- 
tion system planned by British inter- 
ests. The absorption of German East 
Africa will enable the British railroad 
builder to realize his dream of a line 
from the Cape to Cairo. German 
Southwest Africa and other German 
colonies will yield rich returns to the 
British miner and agriculturist. The 
new treaty with Persi#—frequently de- 
scribed as the greatest diplomatic stroke 
since the acquisition of the Suez Canal 
shares by Disraeli—will give the Brit- 
ish government a controlling interest 
in the Persian oil fields, which may be 
one of the big factors in paying off 
the British war debt.” 


Morse Plating Advertising 
Expands 


The electro plating plant of the 
Morse Dry Dock and Repair Company, 
of Brooklyn, recently referred to in 
Printers’ Ink: as an example of how 
an indirect line often helps to build 
up the main business, is meeting with 
such success, Bert E. Barnes, the Morse 
advertising manager, informs Printers’ 
Ink, that it has now been decided to 
back it further by using full pages in 
hotel papers. 


Advertising Courses Resumed 
at New York Evening 
High School 


The advertising classes of the New 
York Evening High School ‘have te- 
sumed their sessions for the eighth con- 
secutive year. 

The course is primarily intended for 
those who desire to enter the adver- 
tising field, and for those now employed 
in advertising departments or agencies. 
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From Newspapers to “National Advertising” 
and Back Again to Newspapers 


The big merchandising-advertising success of our 
acquaintance manufactures toilet articles. 

Starting literally without capital and single handed, in four 
or five years he has built up an annual business of nearly a 
million dollars. 

This genius madea good product, packaged it attractively, 
priced it right, concentrated on one market at a time, and 
advertised in newspapers. 

Listened to Bad Advice 

Eighteen months ago he was urged, inasmuch as he 
already had distribution in two score cities and wanted 
more, to “do national advertising.” 

He added so-called “national media” to his newspapers, 
and the business continued to grow. 

At the end of six months he credited a substantial part 
of his new gains to the new advertising. 

‘Back Home—Sadder and Wiser 

At the end of twelve months he made the startling 
discovery that his gains had been confined to the centers 
covered by his newspaper advertising, and that he had secured 
no new distribution. 

At the end of eighteen months he says “he has explodeda 
myth”. He regrets that he ever strayed from the fold, and is 
ready to return to the use of newspaper space exclusively. 

Ask us to explain to you in a personal interview the 
simple sanity of the theory of merchandising by radiation 
from buying (and distributing) centers. 

Try advertising in newspapers by the year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York —_Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening Goria 
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cA Degree 
Bestowed by 
Doctor Eaton 





octor Charles Aubrey Eaton, associate editor of 

Leslie’s Weekly, believes that education creates 

a craftsman where only a discontented worker stood 
before. 


Doctor Eaton graciously wrote me: 


“Your speech before the Sterling and Welch people is 
fine stuff. All power to your elbow. That is the 
kind of work which, in my judgment, is going to help 
solve our problems.” 

A copy of this little talk, intended for the private hear- 
ing of my friends in the Sterling and Welch Store at 
Cleveland, will be sent to interested executives. 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 


Advertising Copy 
STUDY: EAST AURORA ’ N’Y 
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The Packers’ Margin 


Figures submitted to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, in session at 
Atlantic City, show that the total sales 
of eighty-one large corporations of all 
kinds in 1919 aggregated $9,250,000,000. 
The capital engaged was nearly $6,000,- 
000,000, and the total profits were 
$600,000,000. 

Of this business the five principal 
packers did about one-third, but their 
profits in 1919 were but $34,000,000. No 
one of them, said Thomas A. Wilson, 
their spokesman, retains as much as a 
cent and a half out of each dollar of 
sales. The average of the five was less 
than one cent. The profits of the pack- 
ets are thus, he pointed out, exception- 
ally small. 

As there is no reason to doubt these 
figures, it is time for the Government 
to meet squarely the issue they raise. 
So far the Government’s accountants, 
although they have almost worn out the 
books of the packers by repeated ex- 
aminations, have notoriously not shown 
the inaccuracy of similar computations. 

The consuming public is not primarily 
interested in the dividend rate of busi- 
ness corporations. What concerns it is 
the margin between what ‘an industry 
pays for its supplies and its labor and 

it sells its product for. It is 
doubtful if there is in the world any 
business other than packing which oper- 
ates on a margin as little as one cent 
to the dollar. On the record the pack- 
ets are cheapeners of foods, for it is 
conceded that the cent they cling to 
comes from the economies of complete 
utilization of by-products which are 
commonly wasted. 

It is time for the Government to prove 
its charges or to drop them.—New 
York Tribune. 





Public Accountants Plan Ad- 
vertising Campaign 


Main & Co., of New York end 
Pittsburgh, public accountants and sys- 
tematizers, will conduct an advertising 
campaign in several Eastern states. The 
Knowles-Main Appraisal Bureau of 
Pittsburgh is also to advertise its ser- 
vices as Industrial and commercial ap- 
praisers. The advertising of both com- 
panies is being handled by The House 
of Hubbell, Cleveland. 





Currier Back in New York 


Everett R. Currier, recently. with the 
Charles Everett Johnson Company, of 
Chicago, has returned to New York to 
resume control of the advertising art 
and typographic business of Currier 
Company, which he established in 
January, 1919. 


W. E. Anderson Joins Katz 
Special Agency 


W. E. Anderson has joined the Kan- 
sas City office of the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency, New York, 
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a new slogan 
for 


PROGRESSIVE 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
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PAGES 141, 153, 161, 165 
THIS ISSUE WILL TELL 
YOU HOW TO DO IT. 


“SUPPLIES THE NEED 
THAT HAS EXISTED 
SINCE ADVERTISING 
ASSUMED NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE.” 


FIELD & FLINT, 
(Successors to BURT & PACKARD, 
Brock 


ton, Mass.) 





SUBSCRIPTION 
LIST LIMITED 
























Department Store Engages Leading 
Artists to Illustrate Advertising 


First Commercial Work by Christy Opened Series 


NE of the advertisements that 

has attracted the most atten- 
tion recently of advertising men 
was that of the L. Bamberger & 
Co. department store of Newark, 
which appeared in one each of the 
Sunday New York and Newark 


‘Bamberger’s ceveals anew the beauties 
of the Parisian modes for Cutumn 


SIlusteations from the actual garments 
by Howard Chandler Cheisty 


newspapers and in about twenty 
suburban papers of the latter city. 
It has a full page illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy. Here- 
tofore Christy has not used his art 
in commercial work, and that he 
should be persuaded to enter the 
new field by a department store is 
the more surprising. Also the fact 
that the first department store to 
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_ 
Bamberger & Co. 
THE CHRISTY ILLUSTRATION MARKS A DEPARTURE IN 
STORE ADVERTISING ART WORK 


engage artists nationally known to 
illustrate its advertising should be 
outside of the fashionable retail 
district of New York City was an- 
other factor in the unexpected. 
National advertisers have at dif- 
ferent times availed themselves of 
the prestige of a great 
artist’s name to add 
distinction to their 
copy, but this is one 
of the few times, if 
not the only time, that 
a retail store has un- 
dertaken so ambitious 
a programme. 

The drawing was 
said to be posed by 
two of the artist’s 
favorite models, one 
of whom is now Mrs. 
Christy, which would 
indicate that he has 
entered into the new 
phase of work with 
zest. The drawing 
showed two figures 
wearing the _ store’s 
latest . “creations” in 
the foreground, with 
the third less distinct 
holding her beaver 
coat closely about her 
and admiring the 
dressmaker’s art from 
the background. The 
drawing, of course, 
bore the artist’s sig- 
nature. 

Little copy was 
used and that of the 
most general nature. 
The whole idea was 
to create prestige for 
the institution, and as 
announced in the advertisement 
was the first of a series of fashion 
pages to appear for the store by 
“America’s foremost artists.” 

An interesting phase of the ad- 
vertisement was that the store sent 
a photographer to the artist’s 
studio to get a photograph while 
the work was in progress to use 
in connection with the page 
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Who Is This Man? 


He is one of possibly half a million, among the 
seven million farmers of America. 


He is the leader in his local community. He is 
the first to adopt new ideas, new methods, new imple- 
ments, new equipment. 


He thinks also of his family as well as his live stock. 
His home has all the comforts and comliness that his 
ample capital commands. He is a Better Farmer! 


About 316,000 of them subscribe for BETTER 
FARMING, although it costs double the price of the 


average farm monthly. 


He can tell you why. 


Better Farming 


—-for Better Farmers, 300,000 Guaranteed 


Household Guest 
—for the Family, 400,000 Guaranteed 


700,000 


Use either or both. They are good ones. 





ae Aer Farm Press Publishing Co 
Mgr., Eastern Office, ° 
1511 Times Bldg., 141 W. Ohio St., 


New York City, N. Y. Chicago. 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


0-01 - WWW 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods’ 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 


LOUIS DEJONGE «& CO. 


New York CitTy 
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announcement. The photograph 
showed the artist scrutinizing the 
nearly finished drawing with his 
model standing near the canvas. 
The purpose of this was ostensibly 
to call attention to the larger an- 
nouncement, but it adroitly em- 
phasized the fact that the store 
was employing such a_ widely 
known artist as Christy to do its 
illustrating. 

Stores of the Pacific Coast have 
for some time employed a liberal 
amount of art-work in their news- 
paper advertising. Indeed, it is 
said that Bullock’s and Ham- 
burger’s, of Los Angeles, pay 
more for their art-work in news- 
paper advertising than any other 
stores in the country. Frederick 
& Nelson, of Seattle, are also ex- 
tensive users of the artist’s prod- 
uct. One wonders if the large de- 
partment stores are to become ac- 
tive competitors of advertising 
manufacturers for the skill of the 
leading artists of the country. 





Poor Richard Dines President 


Stewart 
One of. the yg features of the 
dinner given week in honor of 


Rowe Stewart, the new president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, by the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, occurred before Mr. Stew- 
art entered the dining hall. It took 
the form of a motion-picture story, the 
scenario of which was written by Jack 
Lutz, secretary of the Poor Richard 
Club, around a plot suggested by Karl 
Bloomingdale. The screen picture 
showed Mr. Stewart preparing for the 
dinner and brought into prominence 
various advertised articles that were 
used in the process—a Gillette razor, 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Prophylactic tooth- 
brush, Kremnetz collar button, Stetson 
hat, etc. At the end, as the lights 
were turned on, Mr. Stewart entered 
the room. 

In outlining the programme of his 
administration, Mr. Stewart stated that 
om aera attention would be given to 
urthering the National Vigilance work 
and every assistance given to local 
Better Business Bureaus. 

Others who spoke, pledging the sup- 
ort of the Poor Richard Club, were 
dwin S. Stuart, Karl Bloomingdale, 
M. J. Hanson, Jarvis Wood, Richard A. 
Foley, —- Kind, Edward J. Catteil, 
and Harry A. Jordan. 





Edison Harris will a a charge of 
the Northwestern offices of the Fostte 
Marine Review on October 1. r. 
Harris will make his headquarters in 
Seattle. 
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FAULKNER SERVICE 


COUPLED WITH 
THE 
SPACE BUYER’S 
REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 
furnishes you a 
Statistical Research 


Department func- 
tioning as near 


100% 
EFFICIENT 


as experience and 
money can accom- 
plish. 





SUBSCRIPTION 
LIST LIMITED 











You owe it to 
your organi- 
zation to 


ACT NOW!! 
FAULKNER, Inc. 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEE PAGES 141, 149, 161, 165 
THIS ISSUE FOR FUR- 
THER INFORMATION 
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Oakland, California 
@The fastest growing manu- 
facturing city on the Pacific 
Coast as shown by industrial 
statistics. 
{ Its bountiful payrolls mean 
big consumers. 
{ Big consumers mean in- 
”& creased consumption. 
f Increased consumption 
means large demand. 
{ Large demand means great- | 
er sales 
You should include this attractive 
consumer market in all advertis- 
ing campaigns in California, 












ee 


Oakland is particularly responsive 
to the advertising appeal. 


You cannot 
and the 
without using 


the OakLanp 
: TRIBUNE. 
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cover Oakland 


East Bay Cities 
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Where Is Advertising 
Going? 





(Continued from page 68) 
entertaining as a good A. B, ¢ 
report, 

When great industrial houses, 
such as makers of factory ma- 
chinery and equipment, learned 
that they could afford to reach 
through general advertising the 
young executives of to-day who 
would be the chief executives of 
to-morrow, they proved the value 
of a new application of adver- 
tising. 

Yet there are whole industries 
which are still in the doldrums, 
Many of them continue year after 
year to make the same mistake: 
they use their advertising to talk 
about what they. sell instead of 
talking about what their products 
can do for the people whom they 
want to reach. 

The book publishers are a capi- 
tal example. The opportunity of 
the book publishers lies in selling 
reading, not books, to the people. 
As a nation, we have lost the art 
of reading. One of the leading 
booksellers of the tountry said the 
other day that he estimated the 
number of book purchasers—con- 
sistent book purchasers—in this 
country at 200,000. Think of it! 
Out of 110,000,000, less than one- 
fifth of one per cent have the read- 
ing habit. 

The reason is very easy to find. 
Reading has been crowded out of 
the public’s attention by the many 
other kinds of entertainment and 
amusement that are constantly 
thrust forward. The movies, the 
cheaper magazines—and, of course, 
it is assumed that the good maga- 
zines are included as much as 
books when one speaks of read- 
ing—and, most of all, the news- 
papers have taken the place filled 
in a more deliberate generation by 
good books. 

Reading, with the mass of peo- 
ple in large cities, has become a 
matter of hurriedly glancing at 
morning newspaper headlines, and 
picking up and throwing down the 
editions of evening papers which 
begin to appear right after break- 
fast. On the ride home at night 
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Posters of Popular Appeal 


ITIAN, the premier painter of the Venetian 
school, first utilized his ability as a decorator 
of palaces. The outside walls of great houses were 
embellished with frescoes. 
§ In his work on the Morosini palace, Titian 
observed the laws that today determine the trend 
of commercial posters. 
| John Addington Symonds wrote of Titian, 
‘The least instructed and the simple feel his 
influence as strongly as the wise and learned.” 


§ The staff of the Commerical Poster Company 
of Cleveland bear in mind that while the greatest 
of artists did not scorn to appeal to the larger 
public, they used means legitimate and artistic. 


§ If you are interested in posters of popular 
appeal, we will be glad to demonstrate our 
methods of reproduction for you. 


The Commercial Poster Co. 


A. R. McCandlish, President 
6545 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 
















































MUS-KO-GEE 
PHOENIX 
(13,741) 


Member Oklahoma 
Daily League 


John M. Branham Company 
Special Representatives 


Tell ‘em i 
Mus ~k 
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Oil is merely the salt in 
Oklahoma’s porridge! 


Though the _ petroleum 
product here beat all other 
States last year — $125,000,- 
000.00—it wasn’t a marker 
to the crop yield—$522,000,- 
000.00, counting the main 
crops ONLY! 


& 


It’s lil ol’ Mr. Farmer 
who’s got the coin. What 
have you to trade for a lot 
of it? 


& . 
The. Phoenix gets into his 
RFD box. Its readers really 


READ ads. Fourteen thou- 
sand of ’em every morning. 


& 


Those the Phoenix doesn’t 
reach read one of the other 
nine in the Oklahoma Daily 
League. 


& 


Get close to Oklahoma! 
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another evening paper is scanned 
as the train or car lurches around 
corners. Even if sustained news- 
paper reading is done, what does 
the reader get? 

For the past few months six out 
of seven front-page columns have 
been given over to industrial un- 
rest. It’s not the fault of the 
newspapers. The reds and the 
strikers have made the news. The 
newspapers have printed it. They 
can’t print stories about factories 
where contented workers are 
steadily keeping at the jobs. That 
is not news. How would it look 
if you saw on your front page a 
headline reading: “Perfect Con- 
tentment Reigns in Bridgeport 
Factories !” 

The newspaper reader would 
say “Huh! what of it?” He 
wants thrills, battle, murder and 
sudden death, 

Only a newspaper with features 
of the magazine type or with a 
brilliant editorial page can give a 
reader more than a reflection of 
the uncommon things done by 
common people or the common 
things done by the uncommon peo- 
ple. Uncommon people do so 
few uncommon things. And the 
common things done by common 
people are not news. 

And right there lies the duty of 
the book publisher. There are 
probably 90,000,000 Americans who 
don’t want strikes. But they are 
not so vocal as those who do. 
The result is that the small mi- 
nority monopolizes our front 
pages. Why should labor agi- 
tators start papers of their own? 
They have appropriated the self- 
respecting press by virtue of the 
news that they create. 

The book publishers must go be- 
hind the offering stage—and sell. 
They must create a want of which 
~) public isn’t conscious and then 

it. 

How? Well, here are 
random suggestions. 

The sales methods applied to 
business books are a conspicuous 
exception. They are sold by mak- 
ing a man realize that there is 
something lacking in his equip- 
ment—something which a course 
of training can supply. 

In only one or two instances is 


some 
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“The National Magazine 
of Medicine” 
used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


One National Advertiser of 
Phonographs and Records for 
sanitarium and hospital use. 
Write for Rates 
The American Journal of . 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago ¢ 
H.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6759 











WANTED 


A Sales Correspondent 


For a real sales correspon- 
dent who can write unusually 
good sales letters and who has 
a selling instinct for turning in- 
quiries into sales, there is a real 
opportunity in our organization. 


We have been nationally ad- 
vertising for something over a 
year and there is real work to 
do. A young man who will 
start at a reasonable salary and 
grow will have a _ wide-open 
chance to get ahead. 


Send a photograph and make 
us want you by your first letter. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT 
CLOCK CO. 


Winsted, Conn. 
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WANTED 


Chatty Little Stories 
for Retailers Handling 
Millinery 


Articles of about 300 words 
that will tell only what is 
of pointed interest; about 
proved ways of building 
sales; of store methods ap- 
plicable to moderate size 
dealers; about the things 
most profitable for the re- 
tailer to learn. 


Whether written by man or 
woman, Ten Dollars will be 
paid for each story if ac- 
cepted. 


MAIL ORDER ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE 


20 West Mth Street 
New York City 


Sates Asceount 


Wanted 


For Chicago Territory 


A new organization of high-class 
advertising salesmen want connec- 
tion (on commission basis) to 
represent Eastern manufacturer in 
Chicago and tributary territory, 
effective about January Ist. 


We are specialists in dealer 
helps and connective advertising, 
and operate along most advanced 
lines in producing and presenting 
ideas and creating business. We 
are men of wide acquaintance and 
broad experience as advertising 
counsellors and merchandisers, 
and are top-notchers in producing 
the highest class of business in 
large volume. 

Address Box CCC, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 





culture sold as business trainin 
is sold to-day. Do you ever gg 
tired of the conversation in you 
circle of friends? What is talke 
about? Suppose you live in th 
suburbs. After you have coverim 
the children and the new peopk 
in the community, how mud 
money So-and-So is making, wha 
scores you all make at golf, wh 
new car you are going to buy, 

the tax rate and the cost of jj 
ing are going up, the new pla 
the world’s series, who has haf 


| trouble about maids, your garde 


the dinner where somebody 
very amusing, and the change j 
the time-tables—what else is le 
It varies in different communiti¢ 
but the range is not apt to 
greater. Run it up and down ft 
social scale and only the subje 
will change. The people who ti 
or think about things more impo 
tant than these are hard to fin 

Suppose more publishers did 
only one or two are doing no 
the one or two who are selli 
culture by mail-order advertisi 
where results are closely check 
and every piece of copy must 
Suppose they sold reading as 
force in national life, a force 
culture and Breadth of vision 
information. How well inform 
are most people now when 
toss off an opinion on a really vi 
issue and toss it off with as m 
assurance as if they had r 
dug out the facts? Suppose f 
publishers stuck to it until th 
made a real dent in the conve 
tional habit of letting somebo 
else do the thinking. Suppose 
actually became fashionable 
know instead of to guess and 
know about something wof 
while instead of restricting on 
store of facts to a _ superfi 
knowledge of things that do 
matter a continental. Could p 
ple, in the mass, be swayed 
way and that as readily as 
are to-day? 

Buying a book is an effort 
most peopie. Why doesn’t som 
bookseller make it easy? 
doesn’t some bookseller ask his 
ular customers to let him send th 
one good book every month? 
they don’t like the looks of what 
sent, the books could be retur 
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AKRON “stroar"* TIMES 


** AKRON’S ABLEST NEWSPAPER ’”’ 


Akron is a prosperous city—advertisers are enjoying 
unusual results in this field—are you getting your share? 





AKRON EVENING TIMES AKRON SUNDAY TIMES 
Akron s Only Sunday ny nl 


jine 24,693 ‘oxi | | fom 26,306 Seas 


An exclusive circulation that can only be hy A pa peblestion ” ty adver: 


reached through this medium. tisers unusual opp ity to y 
cover this rich territory at one cost. 


96% of the above circulation is within the 98% of the above circulation is within the 
Akron Purchasing radius of 15 miles. Akron purchasing radius of 15 miles. 




















Member of A. B. C. Associated Press Service 
National A doertising Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO BOSTON 
Sth Ave. Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bldg. 














Wanted 


A Correspondent 
Salary $15,000 a Year 


Our latest brochure is entitled ““Wanted, 
a Correspondent — Salary $15,000 a Year.’* 
It is the story of a newspaper man who 
brought an entirely new note into the 
writing of business letters. 


If you are a man or woman who writes 
letters to sell goods, or to influence the 
minds of others—you will find it helpful. 
It is free—send for it. Mail this coupon 

Ham ire ‘ . 
nr ‘ today. 
South Hadley ‘ 

Falls, Mass. % 


Please send me 

free book on anol 
writing “Wanted, a 
Correspondent — Salary a. 


$15,000 a Year.” 
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WANTED 


Chatty Little Stories 
for Retailers Handling 
Millinery 


Articles of about 300 words 
that will tell only what is 
of pointed interest; about 
proved ways of building 
sales; of store methods ap- 
plicable to moderate size 
dealers; about the things 
most profitable for the re- 
tailer to learn. 


Whether written by man or 
woman, Ten Dollars will be 
paid for each story if ac- 
cepted. 


MAIL ORDER ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE 


20 West 3th Street 
New York City” 


Sutes Accuuunt 


Wanted 


For Chicago Territory 


A new organization of high-class 
advertising salesmen want connec- 
tion (on commission basis) to 
represent Eastern manufacturer in 
Chicago and tributary territory, 
effective about January Ist. 


We are specialists in dealer 
helps and connective advertising, 
and operate along most advanced 
lines in producing and presenting 
ideas and creating business. We 
are men of wide acquaintance and 
broad experience as advertising 
counsellors and merchandisers, 
and are top-notchers in producing 
the highest class of business in 
large volume. 

Address Box CCC, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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culture sold as business training 
is sold to-day. Do you ever 
tired of the conversation in you 
circle of friends? What is talke 
about? Suppose you live in ¢ 
suburbs. After you have covered 
the children and the new peopk 
in the community, how mu 
money So-and-So is making, wha 
scores you all make at golf, wh 
new car you are going to buy, 
the tax rate and the cost of lip 
ing are going up, the new play 
the world’s series, who has hal 
trouble about maids, your garden 
the dinner where somebody wa 
very amusing, and the change # 
the time-tables—what else is left? 
It varies in different communitig 
but the range is not apt to & 
greater. Run it up and down th 
social scale and only the subjech 
will change. The people who tak 
or think about things more impor 
tant than these are hard to find 
Suppose more publishers did # 
only one or two are doing now= 


culture by mail-order advertising 
where results are closely checkel 
and every piece of copy must pay. 
Suppose they sold reading asa 
force in national life, a force fo 
culture and breadth of vision ani 
information. How well informed 
are most people now when the 
toss off an opinion on a really vital 
issue and toss it off with as much 
assurance as if they had reall 
dug out the facts? Suppose the 
publishers stuck to it until they 
made a real dent in the conve 
tional habit of letting somebody 
else do the thinking. Suppose tt 
actually became fashionable t 
know instead of to guess and to 
know about something worth 
while instead of restricting one’s 
store of facts to a_ superficial 
knowledge of things that do not 
matter a continental. Could peo 
ple, in the mass, be swayed this 
way and that as readily as they 
are to-day? 

Buying a book is an effort for 
most peopie. Why doesn’t some 
bookseller make it easy? Why 
doesn’t some bookseller ask his reg- 
ular customers to let him send them 
one good book every month? If 
they don’t like the looks of what he 
sent, the books could be returned. 
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AKRON sixoar™ TIMES 


‘* AKRON’S ABLEST NEWSPAPER” 


Akron is a prosperous city—advertisers are enjoying 
unusual results in this field—are you getting your share? 





AKRON EVENING TIMES 


xd 24 69 Dale 


An exclusive circulation that can only be 


reached through this medium. 


96% of the above circulation is within the 
Akron Purchasing radius of 15 miles. 


AKRON SUNDAY TIMES 


i a aoe ner eel 


june 20,306 Sunday 


A larger distribution in the city proper 
than any other publication. The adver- 
tisers unusual opportunity to completely 
cover this rich territory at one cost. 
98% of the above circulation is within the 
Akron purchasing radius of 15 miles. 

















Member of A. B. C. Associated Press Service 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
Sth Ave. Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bidg. 














Wanted 


A Correspondent 
Salary $15,000 a Year 


Our latest brochure is entitled “Wanted, 
a Correspondent — Salary $15,000 a Year.” 
It is the story of a newspaper man who 
brought an entirely new note into the 
writing of business letters. 


if you are a man or woman who writes 
letters to sell goods, or to influence the 
minds of others—you will find it helpful. 
It is free—send for it. Mail this coupon 
Hampshire ‘ . 
Paper Co. ‘ today. 
South Hadley ‘ 
Falls, Mass. ‘ 
Please send me 
free ok on ll 
ues “Wanted, a 
Correspondent — Salary % 
$15,000 a Year.” 


‘ 


Name .............. , 
pala 


Address .. 
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Sereen 
Sales 


Stories 


NE striking effect of a Screen 

Sales Story (written, produced 

and distributed by The Baumer Or- 

ganization) is its influence on your 

dealers all over the United States. 

Ask us about this important feature 
of Baumer Service. 









You get what you 
pay for and--- 







creen 
ales 





You pay for it after 
you’ve had it. 





6 West 48" Street 


NEW ORK 
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The houses selling books by mail 
find that a mighty small share of 
sets sent on approval are ever re- 
turned. People keep them and 
pay for them. 

Suppose the men and women in 
book-shops studied the types of 
their customers and _ mentally 
classified each person as he ap- 
proached. After his wants were 
supplied, suppose the clerk used 
the methods that are employed by 
sales people in the best of the 
Fifth Avenue shops where jewelry 
and furs and other luxuries are 
sold. A man goes into one of 
those shops intending to have his 
watch regulated or to have a rip 
in his fur coat sewed up, and he 
comes out with a platinum dinner 
ring for his wife or a scarf and 
muff for his daughter. The 
trouble is that books are sold like 
necessities. They are; but they 
ought to be sold like luxuries— 
persuasively. 

There is enough good, sound 
common sense and valuable infor- 
mation on the bookshelves of any 
American city to knock the 
menace of radicalism into a 
cocked hat. But it is a secret 
among book publishers. 

Strangely enough, magazines 
and newspaper publishers as a 
class are almost as _ backward. 
There are a few shining excep- 
tions—publishers who have built 
and are continuing to build sound 
reputations; a constant following 
among readers, and a sustained 
patronage from advertisers; but 
you can count them on the fingers 
of both hands without using your 
thumbs. 

Most publishers of periodicals 
know a lot about advertising. 
They teach their own representa- 
tives to go out and sell space con- 
structively to the manufacturers 
of the country. And this knowl- 
edge leads them, at stated inter- 
vals, to draw up and consider 
some very workmanlike advertis- 
ing plans. But when it comes to 
putting into practice the ideas 
which they habitually lay before 
manufacturers—ideas which they 
know to be successful if they read 
their own advertising pages—they 
pause on the brink, shudder, and 
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THE 


SPACE 
BUYER’S 

REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


10 VOLS., 300 PAGES. 

LOOSE-LEAFED. 
CLOTH BOUND. 

CONSTANTLY REVISED. 
KEPT UP TO DATE. 

COVERS EVERY IMPORTANT 
STATISTICAL FACT IN 

EVERY STATE AND CITIES 
OVER 10,000 POPULATION. 

THE LIBRARY IS NOT SOLD 
BUT IS AN ADJUNCT TO 


FAULKNER 
SERVICE 


WHICH CANNOT, OWING 
TO LIMITED SPACE, BE 
EXPLAINED HERE. 


TERSELY EXPRESSED, IT 
MEANS SECURING THE IN- 
FORMATION DESIRED 


WHENEVER POSSIBLE TO OB- | 


TAIN IT. 


Specimen pages, full 
information and scale 
of prices will be cheer- 
fully sent upon request 


FAULKNER, Inc. 
MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEE PAGES 141, 149, 
153, 165 IN THIS IS- 


SUE FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 








decide that the water fs too cold. 
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BRAINS FOR SALE 


Advertising Manager 
Direct Advertising Expert 


Price $7000 


I am now sales Promotion Depart- 
ment Manager of the biggest direct 
advertising organization in the 
world. For personal reasons I. am 
going to make a change. 
Advertising Executive of Dem- 
onstrated Ability. 


Ten years’ experience merchandis- 
ing everything from cradles to cof- 
fins. Details of advertising are an 
open book to me, 

Originator of direct-by-mail media 
that are worth-proven by account- 
ing department balance sheet. Col- 
lege-bred; newspaper trained. Age 
37. Geared to high speed by ex- 
cellent physical condition. Ameri- 
can for generations. Young enough 
to absorb new ideas—old enough to 
apply them with money-bringing 
results. Proven record for getting 
things done. Address R. J., Box 
84, care of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Would you like to repre- 
sent The — 


on commission? 





Want one good man for New 
York and one New England man 
for New England. Broad ac- 
quaintance and high standing with 
advertisers and agency men as well 
as real selling ability are essential. 


Magazine goes to women and is 
exclusive in its field; thirty-five 
years old; rate over $700 a page; 
commission rate will be liberal. 


Good man can make good money. 
Write, giving complete informa- 
tion about yourself and reference. 
Address 
“NATIONAL MAGAZINE,” 
Box 87, care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


‘campaigns of the 


; marked 





| will 
; has never been told what barriers 
' we have surmounted, what accom- 


| the collective campaign. 


| alone would hesitate to 
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Publishers are not alone in 
backwardness. There are other in- 
dustries which might be de- 
scribed. The reason that pub- 
lishers are mentioned is that they 
are so close to advertising that 
they ought to know it better, and 
their opportunity is so obviously 
worth while. 

The increased use of some com- 
modities might have debatable 
value to the country, but the in- 
creased use of books could have 
but one result. 

It is doubtful whether any pub- 
lisher could go very far alone. 
The great need is for a broad, 
unselfish, co-operative campaign 
as intelligently planned and faith- 
fully executed as the collective 
citrus fruit 
growers of the West, the florists, 
the lumber people, and more re- 
cently the railway executives, the 
canners and—yes, the churches of 
the country. 

Advertising in the next few 
years will see many more cam- 
paigns of common interest unless 
all the signs fail. There ‘is a 
tendency among institu- 
tions of many sorts to say: 

“Here we have aestory too big 
for any ore of us to tell alone. 
Anything that benefits. one of us 
benefit us all. The public 


plishments we have reached. Let’s 
not boast; let’s explain.” 

There is much to be said for 
It offers 
an opportunity to speak for a 
whole industry, and many a man 


| will permit his industry ‘to de- 


scribe a situation of which he 
speak. 
The burden is carried on many 
shoulders and there is progress 
without individual hardship. 

If one fruit grower were to 
spend a few cents per crate in 
single-handed advertising, he 
wouldn’t spread his story far 
beyond his own dooryard. He 
would be in the position of the 
retailer before the day national 
advertising helped to make any 
real impression upon the public’s 
buying habits. J ut several: thou- 
sand fruit growers, pooling their 
few cents per -crate, can make a 
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An 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Advertising Agencies 


@ Effective September 1, 1920, HENDRICKS’ COM- 
MERCIAL REGISTER of the United States and 
KELLY’S DIRECTORY of MERCHANTS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and SHIPPERS of the WORLD will pay 
an agency commission of 10 per cent on all orders 
placed after that date. 


@. For over a quarter of a century these publications 
have, with few exceptions, dealt directly with advertisers 
owing to the fact that prior to the war little, if any, 
attention was given by‘advertising agencies to trade or 
reference advertising in the domestic or export field. 


@. This order of things has changed. 


@. Our own experience reflects the increased apprecia- 
tion by all advertising men of the value of reference 
advertising in reputable mediums which reach selected 
lists of known prospects. With over 2500 advertisers 
three years ago we received orders from five advertising 
agents. To-day we have orders from fifty-two agencies. 


@. In accord with this reciprocal recognition it will be 
a pleasure to submit our plan for mutual co-operation 
on request. 


S. E. HENDRICKS Co., INC. 
The Kelly Directory Offices 


HENRY .H. BURDICK, Treasurer and Managing Director 


70 Fifth Avenue 2 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK 
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“Blessed is the man that bloweth his own horn; 
He shall be heard in the land.” 


Josh Billings, 





But choose your horn. Select an instrument that 
will carry a full volume of sound. Do not blow in 
the desert places. Make'your stand and do your 
blowing where it will be heard. 

Furthermore; waste no time blowing on inatten- 
tive ears. There are audiences and audiences. Some 
are attentive and appreciative. More are neither 
attentive nor appreciative. Govern your blowing 
so that it will fall upon ears that hear and retain. 

See to it that your blowing conveys a meaning. 
Manipulate the keys so that they play an appeal and 
an expression. Empty sound without meaning is 
salt without savor. 


The Big Thing is to Choose Your Horn 
In all the world there is no people more prosper- 
ous than in southwestern Ohio. 


In that great section of the world no newspapers 
approach the Dayton Daily News and the Springfield 
Daily News in circulation and influence. 


They are the horn. You do the playing. 


These newspapers do more than record events. 
They are an institution that helps readers in a prac- 
tical manner in the course of their daily lives. 


‘*Reader Confidence’”’ That’s the Answer 


The News League of Ohio 


The Dayton Daily News The Springfield Daily News 


Dayton, Ohio Springfield, Ohio 
JOHN GLASS I. A. ELEIN 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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market. And the opportunity 
which has been realized by the 
co-operative few will be seized in 
coming years by many more in- 
dustries. 

The other day. some advertising 
men were wondering how far this 
co-operative trend would go. Why 
should it be limited to merchants 
in one line of business? Some- 
one recalled a time a few years 
ago when a pancake flour maker 
and a syrup manufacturer shared 
the same billboard. That led to 
the suggestion that some day an 
enterprising agency might produce 
a triplet campaign for a razor 
manufacturer, a shaving brush 
maker and a shaving soap firm. 
In the present the products of the 
other two are shown—unlabeled, 
¢t is true, but shown just the same 
’ to help tell the story. Why not 
label them? 

The idea suggests interesting 
possibilities. Why shouldn’t a 
man’s hat, collar, tie, suit, gloves 
and shoes be advertised in one ad- 
vertisement—each one'a_ trade- 
marked product identified instead 
of merely helping to supply the 
background? Think of an auto- 
mobile advertisement with every- 
thing labeled from top to tires. 

When one firm makes several 
products it frequently advertises 
two or more in the same piece 
of copy. Why shouldn’t the same 
policy be followed when the prod- 
ucts are made by different firms? 

Even granting that an equitable 
division of prominence, satisfac- 
tory to both or all, could be ob- 
tained, there is another objection 
which is probably responsible for 
the absence of such advertising. 
So great is the power of associa- 
tion of ideas through advertising 
that an advertiser will be loath 
always to show his product with 
one certain product in another 
line lest ‘the public come to think 
that his product could be used 
with that one and no other. The 
razor maker wants his razor used 
with all manner of brushes and 
shaving soap. Why should he 
limit the public’s conception to 
only one? And there you are. 

Yet it is possible that this fear 
of what the public might think 
may follow many other bugaboos 
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ALL 
PAYMENTS 
CEASE 


IF 


FAULKNER 
SERVICE 

DOES NOT 
MAKE GOOD 
TO YOU 


IT IS 


OUR GUARANTEE 





SEE PAGES 141, 149, 153, 161 
IN THIS ISSUE 

FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 





FAULKNER, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERS 


AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATION 


BARBOURS RATE 
SHEET SERVICE 
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AVAILABLE 
OCTOBER 15, 1920 


Eight years’ experience as 
Advertising Manager 


Agency Copywriter 
Advertising Solicitor 


Has Handled Various National 
and Local Campaigns in the 
Technical Field 
Agricultural Field 
Newspapers 
Direct by Mail 
Experience also includes 
Editing House Magazine 
Publicity Wor! 
Retail Merchandising 
Market Analysis 
Writing Sales Letters 
Catalog Compiling 


Thoroughly familiar 
with all forms of 

Printing 

Engraving 

Commercial Art 
Present temporary connection will be 
completed October 15. Present em- 
ployer is Mr. C. E. Hoyt, Sec.-Treas., 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Age 31. Married. American. Protes- 
tant. A clean man with a clean record. 
Starting salary not an object. 


R. H. BYRUM, 
Care Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 








Here you are, 
Brain Buyers! 


experience 
with the internal business of well-known 
advertising agencies, I offer my services 
to an agency, national advertiser, or mag- 


On the basis of eight years’ 


azine. Present function. Assistant Space 
Buyer in a well-known advertising agency. 
Have executive qualifications, gained in 
supervisory positions in order and for- 
warding departments and checking room ; 
3 years in present position. Reasons for 
changing: The realization that there are 
broader ye pe elsewhere for self- 
A- 


record 
as references attest. Age 24 Address 
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A. H., Box 83, Printers’ Ink. 
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which have been sent to oblivion 
in’ recent years. It used to be 
generally believed that the only 
safe way for a manufacturer to 
tell his story was to get a news- 
paper to give him a_ write-up. 
He was perfectly willing to pay 
a press agent almost anything to 
get something into the papers 
about himself. To-day the use 
of free publicity is being confined 
more and more to telling the le- 
gitimate news of an undertaking. 
And advertising is being used 
when a firm or an_ institution 
wants to go squarely before the 
public with an idea. 

Standards of advertising judg- 
ment are becoming more defi- 
nitely fixed. With the increasing 
number of capable men who are 
devoting themselves to typography 
and with the trend of good ar- 
tists toward advertising illustra- 
tion, it is inevitable that there will 
be more schools of commercial 
designing. Reasons for arrange- 
ment will be better understood and 
advertisers will not be so quick 
to say, “I don’t like that; I don’t 
know why, but I just don’t.” 

A little knowledge is just as 
dangerous in the critieism of de- 
signs as it is in the criticism of 
copy. When it. is understood that 
there is a syntax of design and 
that certain rules govern arrange- 
ment and that these rules are not 
to be violated by the free-hand 
use of shears and paste, much will 
have been accomplished toward 
cleaning up the looks of the ad- 
vertising pages. 

Already the advocates of de- 
liberately bad grammar in adver- 
tising are disappearing. There 
was a brief vogue for the type 
of copy which looked as if it had 
been clawed out of stone by some 
one with his naked hands. Its 
chief enthusiasts claimed for it the 
ring of sincerity, which it fre- 
quently possessed. But that was 
its sole virtue. 

“Never mind grammar—get re- 
sults !” was the exhortation of this 
school of copy writers. 

Every writer of advertising has 
received the condolences of his 
friends for not being allowed to 
write what he really wants to ex- 
press. Yet mighty few writers of 
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THOROUGHNESS 
J a" 





























Our ideal of THOROUGHNESS 
requires a rounded-out service 
that does not rest content with 
the mere preparation of good 
advertising—it reaches out to 
every phase of our clients’ sales 
activities affecting the success 
of an advertising campaign. 


We are satisfied with nothing 
less than one hundred per cent 
effectiveness. 


Our booklet “The Relation of Ad- 
vertising to Business” will help you 
get our point of view on advertising. 


Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 








Tribune Building: Chicago 


jail 
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“Tt is the annual income of the employees of manu- 
facturing industries that forms the real measure of 


purchasing power.” 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The Workshop of the Nation 


“Crops fluctuate from year to year, 


The increase in annual income for employees of 
manufacturing industries in textile in the past four 
The increase in.the building 


years has been 165%. 


” 


C. L. PANcoast. 


trades has been even greater. 


To reach the owners of these incomes use the 


Home Daily Newspapers. 


should be on every list. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir. Six Mos. 30, 155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 5 5 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sender Cir, 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (®vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B, C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sea. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


These fifteen dailies 


MANCHESTER, N. H. ea and 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. 
Population 75,063, with hay 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. couRrIER-cITIZEN 
Daily Cir. 16, 975 P. O. 

Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15,504 "A. B. C.—2c 

Population 99, 148, with torte ts, 000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49,692 A. "B. c. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 

Y 
TAUNTON, MASS. ms 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with ‘suburbs 53,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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says the economist, “and 
there are good years and bad years for farmers, while in the manu- 
facturing industry perfected organization and sound investment of 
capital guarantees a more staple production, and the source of 
incomes is more permanent and regular.” 
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advertising can say that ‘anybody 
ever told them not to write so 
well. 

Alexander Woollcott, dramatic 
critic of the New York Times, 
complains that people often say to 
him: “It must be very trying not 
to be able to write as you like— 
to be limited by the policy of your 
paper.” It annoys him because he 
says he has never been told how 
to write and he is writing the best 
he knows how! 

Advertising to-day is attracting 
writers of greater ability than 
ever before. It is attracting ar- 
tists of high technique. ‘It is pro- 
ducing a new type of intellectual, 
cultured business man. 

It is developing organizations 
with the spirit that once existed 
in newspaper offices of the tradi- 
tional sort where friendships 
lasted and men felt affection for 
the desks and the walls. 

There is pride in the work that 
is done within these organizations. 
There are standards that must be 
kept, codes that must be observed 
and reputations that must be built. 

It has been proved in advertis- 
ing that the agency which suc- 
ceeds is the one which devotes 
its energies to producing the most 
valuable service for its customers. 
If profits are the first considera- 
tion, this service suffers. If the 
service is put ahead of everything 
else, the profits take care of them- 
selves. Already advertising is old 
enough to have demonstrated that. 

The men who are successfully 
administering the expenditure of 
millions for advertising every 
year see that very clearly. They 
realize what a privilege it is to 
have a part in these first years of 
advertising. And they are deter- 
mined that before they give up 
their share in its development it 
will be that most thoroughly 
American of institutions—a_busi- 
ness that is a profession. 


Branham Company Has San 


Francisco Office 

The John M. Branham Company, 
publishers representatives, New York, 
is now represented on the Pacific 
Coast by Earl C. Williams, with offices 
in San Gicosiees. Both the dailies and 
farm publications on the Branham list 
will be covered by Mr. Williams. 
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FINANCE 


Financia] observers realize the grow- 
ing importance of 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


They recognize the infiuence which its 
leading daily, The Express, has in bring- 
ing to the attention of the financial lead- 
ers the opportunities for safe, sound and 
profitable investments. 

Over 80% of the owners of automo- 
biles and the men who control Portland’s 
largest and most important business en- 
terprises are daily readers of the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


For maximum results, from Financial 
Advertising, use the columns of the 
Express; open only to financial enter- 
prises of sound merit. _ 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


The factories of this great city 
with their great weekly payroll 
keeps business humming in the 
third city of New England. The 


Post - Telegram 


Morning 





Evening 


Has a circulation four times 
greater than the next biggest 
daily in Bridgeport. 


Representatives 


Joun Grass 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. A. Kuan 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Ink Pusrisninc Company 
ublishers. 

Orrice : 185 Manson Avenus New York 

City. Tele 1 "Keeney Hill. 

President an Semeur. J. ve Romer. Vice- 

sident W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

AVID Marcus. . 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirx TayLor; 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New Ragiend Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Gao. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McK uxnev, Manager. 

tee Coast Offices: Examiner Bide., San 

Francisco; 802 Title Insurance Bl 

Qnesles 326 Post-Intelligencer Bldg., 

. W. R. BaRANGER, Manager. 

Goalies Office: 

A. J. Denne, Manager. 

London Office: Craven House, Kingsway, 

W.S. Crawrorp, Manager. 

Paris Office: ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H, Furceras, Manager. 
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Issued every Thursday. Three dollars a year, 

$1.50 for six months. Ten cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra, 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates; Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 

Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 
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Sell the Not many years 
Good Wilf 28° 2 Judge of 
Idea one o e nite 


States Courts, in 
a carefully written opinion, char- 
acterized a certain business as en- 
tirely “advertisement begotten.” 
In other words, as he went on to 
explain, its product was intrinsi- 
cally neither superior nor inferior 
to the product of a host of com- 
petitors, and the only distinction 
which it could claim was the whol- 
ly intangible good will toward its 
trade name which had been fos- 
tered by intelligent advertising. 
That it had gained an annual sale 
almost equal to the sales of all 
its competitors put together was 
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Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, ' 
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due, not*to intrinsic superiority, 
but to the fact that it had been 
made known to millions of con. 
sumers while competing goods, of 
equal merit, had remained in ob 
scurity. 

In brief, if some mighty catas- 
trophe should destroy every ves- 
tige of the company’s tangible 
property, it could go on again to- 
morrow; but if some miracle of 
oblivion should erase from the 
minds of the people all knowledge 
of a certain arbitrary symbol, the 
business would be gone. 

And therein lies the great securi- 
ty of the company’s position; that 
while catastrophes may, and often 
do, destroy physical property on 
a large scale, good will is beyond 
the reach of fire, or flood, or earth- 
quake. Only the slow process of 
neglect can destroy it. 

All of which is neither new ‘hor 
startling, of course, but it repte- 
sents a fundamental upon which 
advertising men need to tighten 
their grasp every now and again. 
Especially to-day, on the verge of 
what seems likely to prove a pe- 
riod of trial for the half-hearted, 
weak-kneed advertiser, it is im- 
portant that this truth should be 
firmly grasped and clearly set 
forth, 

The time has pretty nearlv gone 
when advertising contracts could 
be closed on the kasis of “thir- 
teen half-pages open: better take 
"em quick!” The time is coming 
when many executives will be 
wondering whether that advertis- 
ing appropriation would not look 
better under “net profits” in the 


annual statement than in the 
pages of the magazines and news- 
papers. And that is exactly 


where it will go, in many in- 
stances, unless the good-will idea 
is clearly and firmly grasped and 
underst 

It is a fact, clear and indis- 
putable, that a favorable public 
opinion is property more valuable 
than factories or machinery, or 
even than money in the bank. Once 
it is created, only neglect can de- 
stroy it, but neglect is sure and 
often swift to destroy. And that 
which is destroyed is the most val- 
uable property in the world. 

The advertiser, no matter how 
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small, who understands this, will 
remain an advertiser and grow 
bigger. The concern, no matter 
how large, which fails to grasp it, 
may well fall from the ranks and 
grow less. And the most success- 
ful advertising men of the imme- 
diate future are likely to be those 
who can best sell the good-will 
idea. 





There has been 


When considerable com- 
Advertising ment on the 
Becomes 4 sjowness with 
Duty which _ retail 


prices are being lowered in sym- 
pathy with wholesale and raw ma- 
terial reductions. This is espe- 
cially true in those fields where 
the material for the finished prod- 
uct is bought months previous to 
the latter's appearance on the 
counter. A good illustration is 
found in the current situation in 
furs. At recent fur auctions 
prices have ranged from thirty 
to fifty per cent lower than dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. 
Yet retailers claim that these re- 
ductions will not reach the public 
the coming season. The reason 
assigned is that the retailer’s 
stock on hand and that still in the 
finishing progress were purchased 
at the high-water mark. It would 
be ruinous to sell these garments 
on the basis of present raw ma- 
terial costs. 

But the public is woefully ig- 
norant on such matters as this. It 
is not enough to issue statements 
explaining the cause of the pe- 
culiar situation. What is needed, 
rather, is a determined effort to 
sell consumers on the fur gar- 
ment as a necessary item of wear- 
ing apparel. This is already be- 
ing attempted by Funston Bros. 
& Company, of St. Louis. This 
company does not sell manufac- 
tured furs. But it believes in the 
principle of helping to make a 
better market for its customers, 
the dealers, and thereby increas- 
ing its own sales. Space is being 
used in national mediums de- 
signed to encourage the greater 
use of furs. 

While carrying out such a pro- 
gramme is quite a burden for a 
lone manufacturer to shoulder 
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and the results, for that reason, 
may not be all that were expected, 
the basic idea is sound. As 
Printers’ INK has pointed out so 
often, the success of any manufac- 
turer is entirely dependent on that 
of his distributors. A bad fall 
and winter season for fur dealers 
would result in several lean years 
for the manufacturers. In other 
words, the primitive motive of 
self-preservation should urge the 
manufacturer to go to the aid of 
his merchants. Furthermore, it 
is ‘a duty. It was but a short time 
ago that the raw skin dealer, as 
well as other manufacturers, was 
advising dealers to buy far in ad- 
vance in expectations of large 
price advances. These have failed 
to materialize. In fact a contrary 
trend has set in. In such a situa- 
tion one would not be proceeding 
on too high an ethical plane were 
he to assume that the manufac- 
turer is, in duty bound, obliged to 
pull the merchant out of the hole 
Especially taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the manufac- 
turer, in many fields, was a pow- 
erful influence in getting the deal- 
er in a bad position, it would seem 
that this is a time when advertis- 
ing becomes a duty. 





“How is your 

Woman wife going to 
Suffrage—a_ vote this fall?” 
Great Adver- 2 man was over- 


eard asking a 
tising Clinic en , student. of 


advertising on the train one 
morning last week. 

“IT don’t know; I’m lying low 
and watching and learning,” was 
the reply. “It’s very interesting, 
too, for I find that her mind 
works differently from mine. For 
instance, I find that she and I 
read different things in the same 
news article sometimes. Have 
you noticed how the women are 
tackling this election business?” 

This man has grasped the pos- 
sibilities in the present situation. 
More than 20,000,000 women will 
from now on participate in the 
politics of this country. Roughly 
figured, 10,000,000 of these women 
have not voted before. 

To the advertising man, par- 
ticularly the one living in a State 
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where women have been newly 
enfranchised, this should afford a 
remarkable opportunity for the 
study and observation of in- 
dividual and mass_ feminine 
psychology. Here is a_ great 
public, composed of millions of 
individual women, which is sud- 
denly confronted with a new 
problem in “buying,” so to speak. 
Competing sales organizations, 
known as political parties, are al- 
ready starting to use all their old 
advertising and selling tactics to 
“sell” this new market their par- 
ticular candidates. 

The advertising man who at 
once assumes that his wife and 
his mother and his sisters will vote 
as he does, or, if he finds they do 
not seem inclined to do so, tries 
to smother them with arguments 
in order quickly to settle their de- 
cisions, will be making a very fool- 
ish mistake. For the election sit- 
uation, properly taken advantage 
of, will provide a psychological 
clinic such as has never been avail- 
able to most advertising men be- 
fore. Millions of women are sud- 
denly called upon to make up their 
minds about an important ques- 
tion. How will they do it? How 
promptly will they do it? 

What will be the biggest influ- 
ence in determining their choice, 
not merely for President, but for 
State and local officers? 

What mediums will they go to 
for guidance in forming their 
opinions? 

What arguments will win them 
most speedily? 

Will their first judgments count 
most, or their more mature reflec- 
tions? 

Will they trail their men folks 
naturally? Or will considerable 


influence be required to make 
them? Or will they refuse to 
do so? 


Will they decide on intuition or 
on facts and figures? 

Will they believe what the poli- 
ticians say, or will the editorial 
pages of the newspapers influence 
them more strongly? 

Will the women’s magazines 
have a very powerful influence 
in molding their opinions? 

Will political propaganda of the 
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old-line professionals have the 
same effect on their minds and de. 
cisions as it has had on men’s? 

In short, how will their minds, 
individually and collectively, tackle 
this new buying problem, and how 
will they work it out? 

The answers to these questions 
should prove of the greatest inter- 
est and practical profit to thought- 
ful students of advertising.’ It 
will pay them to listen and leam 
for a few weeks; to ask questions 
rather than to volunteer opinions; 
to watch carefully what leadership 
the women of their acquaintance 
turn to, or at least accept. Their 
own homes will be remarkably in- 
teresting psychological laboratories 
for the next two months. 

There may be some big sur- 
prises, and then again there may 
not. But one thing is pretty sure: 
Women’s intuition actions and re- 
actions will stand out pretty sharp- 
ly against a big new “buying” 
problem like the present one, and 
anything that helps us to a clearer 
knowledge of the psychology of 
the purchasing agents of America’s 
millions of homes is mighty well 
worth studying. 

It seems hardlynecessary to add 
that Printers’ InK does not coun- 
sel carrying this study to the un- 
patriotic point of permitting wives, 
mothers, sisters or sweethearts ac- 
tually to vote for any candidate 
whom one honestly feels is the 
wrong one for the office without 
presenting the facts carefully and 
earnestly for their consideration at 
some time before election day. 
But there is considerable time for 
study before that will be necessary. 





To Supply Advertising Car- 
toons 


Everett Lowry, formerly with _ the 
Hop Service, C icago, and Lew Mer 
rell, a free-lance artist, have formed the 
Commercial Cartoon Company in 
cago. The company is organized to 
supply advertisers with cartoons for 
sales and advertising purposes. 


New Account of Cleveland 
Agency 
The Service Recorder Company, Cleve 
land, has placed its advertising im 


charge of The Powers-House Company 
of that city. 
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This Message Is Exclusively for 


Advertising Agency Account Executives 


Your clients can stop the sending in of cancellations by their 
retailers and jobbers. 

A sagging market can be stimulated by intensified newspaper 
advertising in the State of Illinois by using newspapers plus our 
merchandising service. 

Here is what this merchandising service will do for your client 
in advance of spending one cent for advertising space and at no 
additional cost other than the rate charged for advertising space 
used : 

1—We agree in contract that no advertising space shall be released 
in any one of our 43 Illinois cities until 50% of the acceptable re- 
tailers of a class have been sold your client’s merchandise through 
regular trade channels by salesmen familiar with the trade and, fur- 
ther, merchandise will be on the retailers’ shelves and a reserve stock 
in the hands of the jobbers before copy is released. 

2—We agree in contract that the minimum quantity of 
merchandise to be sold each retailer for an established man- 
ufacturer shall equal in amount the average sale made by the 
manufacturer’s own sales force in their intensive work in any 
territory. 

Heretofore you have bought advertising, hoping trade co-opera- 
tion would follow. This is trade co-operation in advance. 

This is real trade stimulation—a campaign turning cancellations 
from retailers and jobbers into orders and increased orders. 

This unusual offer of merchandise sold to 50% of the retailers 
in advance of advertising not only gives you an opportunity to 
perform a unique service for your present clients, but it also offers 
you a specific argument to use upon manufacturers whose accounts 
you are trying to secure. 

This Department of advertising and merchandising of the 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Association is co-operatively maintained 
by 43 of ‘the best Illinois daily newspapers located in as many 
Illinois cities. It exacts no compensation from the manufacturer 
or advertising agency. 

It pays full commission to recognized advertising agencies. 


Write for our Questionnaire Blank 


Department of Advertising and Merchandising 


ILLINOIS DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Operating the Hammett Plan of Retail Distribution in Advance of Advertising 
PLUS DEALER ACCEPTANCE 
For a manufacturer trying to establish his merchandise or to change a 
spotty distribution to an even one, this plan gives itive assurance of 
success. Fhe Wilinods osate nates © tuuges unilet Gam hd Ohdeegs 
market and a more acceptable one for most merchandise. —_ ; 
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More Than 3,009 Clothing 
and Dry Goods Merchants 


in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL e@aiats LEDGER 


Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 











Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 
IN LOS ANGELES 
IT IS THE 


—_—__— 
7 


EV : 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


The Giant of the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Lester J. Clarke, |G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 














TYPOGRAPHIC 
LAYOUT MAN 


Wire experience with the 
best agencies, practical 
man, tasty designer. Expert 
on type. Can plan series of 
advertisements or campaigns, 
and co-operate with agency 
or art service on layout and 
typography. Have spare time 
at night. 

Address N. L., Box 86, Printers’ Ink. 
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Busy Programme of Adverts. 
ing Specialty Manufac- 
turers 
The proposition of a co-operative ad. 
vertising campaign will be discussed at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers which will occur at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 27, 

28, 29 and 30 

Among the speakers scheduled are: 
President C. R. Frederickson, president 
of the American Art Works, Coshocton, 
Ohio; W. Frank McClure, chairman of 
the National Advertising Commission, 
A. A. C. of W.; J. Lewis Coath, Manz 
Engraving Company; Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Ratlway Age; K. H. 
Bueret, Gerlach-Barklow Company, Ya 
iet, Ill; George Hirst, vice-president 
of the Osborne Company; Reed Wil- 
kin, sales manager of the American Art 
Works; E. N. Ferdon, vice-president of 
Brown & Bigelow, and Philo D. Clark, 
president of The Kenyon Company, 
Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 

Speakers at the annual banquet of 
the association will be General Leon- 
ard Wood and Harry H. Merrick, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Trust Com 
pany, Chicago. 

J. A. Hall has been elected secretary 
of the association to succeed Miss Eliza- 
beth White, who died recently after 
five years of service. 





D. P. Ordway With Elling- 


ton Electric Company 

Don P. Ordway, recently with the 
William H. Rankin Company, Chicago, 
has become advertising and sales man 
ager of the Ellington Electric Com- 
pany, of Quincy, Ill, manufacturer of 
ractional horsepower motors and other 
electrical equipment. 





Hammond-Standish Account 
With MacManus Agency 


MacManus, Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, is now handling the 
account of the Hammond-Standish Com- 
pany, Detroit. Plans for a campaign are 
now being arranged. 











RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST. - TORONTO, ONT. 
Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 














‘Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAIT 
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Advertises to Keep Boys in 


School 
The Rotary, Club, of Toronto, is con- 
ductin “back-to-school” campaign 


throug’ the advertising agency of Nor- 
7 iereen, Limit Toronto and 
Montreal. The object is to induce boys 
who may think of leaving school too 
early to go back until they have ac- 

ired an education adequate to the 
emands of modern business and social 


ife, 

The Norris-Patterson agency is also 
handling a newspaper campaign for the 
Master Cleaners and Dyers Associa- 
tion of Ontario. 





G. L. Smalley With Chicago 
Agency 

Garrett L. Smalley, for six years with 
the Muskogee, Okla., Times-Democrat, 
the latter three as advertising manager, 
and for the last three years with the 
Kansas City Journal, has — the 
sales department of Critchfield & Co., 
Chicago. 





A. M. Wood With Reese 


Agency 
Arthur M. Wood, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the D. 
H. Holmes Company, New Orleans, is 
now with George W. Reese advertising 
agency of that city. 








WANTED 
DIRECT MAIL MAN 


to take complete charge of the 
sales promotion end of a 
highly exclusive shoe business 
that bears a splendid national 
reputation and serves a clien- 
tele that seeks the best in foot- 
wear. 


A knowledge of the shoe business 
is not really necessary if you un- 
derstand advertising and selling and 
have a knack of writing letters that 
will be in keeping with the dignity 
of the house and at the same time 
carry with them the human touch of 
your own personality. If you have 
commonsense and initiative, as well 
as a capacity for enthusiastic and 
constructive work you will find this 
an unusual opportunity. 


In your letter state age, education, 
experience in detail, nationality, pres- 
ent and expected salary. J. F. L., 
Post Office Box 319, Madison Square; 








New York City. 
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Wanted 


a young man 


Who can 


write selling letters to men—let- 
ters which can go to a million 
men and still seem human and 
personal—letters which bring 
orders because they tell their 
story plainly, earnestly and con- 
vincingly rather than “cleverly.” 


Who can 


write the “copy” for whatever 
folders, booklets or small cata- 
logues are to accompany these 
letters. 


E want a man with a good edu- 

cation and with a pleasing per- 

sonality, if 

with some experience in direct 
mail advertising. He must be able to 
write plain, homely English with force 
and distinction. he “exceedingly 
clever” copy man who conjures up 
catchy phrases for short advertisements 
in national magazines would be useless 
in this position. 





What we want is a MASTER SALES- 
MAN ON PAPER. 


N replying, state education and where 
secured business experience to date 
age, whether married or single, — 

information that will give us “ 
idea ‘of of your personality. A recent 
tograph, if available would be of ro 
sistance. Don’t answer unless you can 
submit samples of letters and other work 
that will be absolute proof of your ability. 


Of course, your letter will be treated 
with the strictest confidence, and our 
letter to you will show you that this 
affords a real pty of for a young 
man to put him n the inner councils 
of the largest mail-order firm in its field. 


For this particular opening only a Gen- 
tile will be considered 


‘*Penn’”’ 


Box 88, care Printers’ Ink 























The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


[% a recent issue of a leading 
weekly periodical which car- 
ries many color pages the School- 
master notes six full pages for 
which the advertisers paid two- 
color rates and which have less 
than a square inch of the addi- 
tional color. 

To the layman—if there is such 
a thing as a layman in advertis- 
ing matters—such a remarkable 
proceeding might easily seem a 
tremendous waste of money and 
space. One can almost hear him 
thinking aloud: “Should I pay 
$2,500 extra just to put that spot 
of red in an ad?” It is as if, in 
the textile business, he were to 
ask: “Should I have georgettes?” 

The sparing use of color as il- 
lustrated in the advertisements of 
Carnation Milk, Sherwin-Will- 
iams, Red-Edge Shovels, Graton 
& Knight Belting, and others 
shows a great restraint in the 
face of strong temptation to use 
every available inch of space for 
both colors. Doubtless this re- 
cent development in advertising 
has taken the same brand of 
“nerve” that the liberal use of 
white space required in an ear- 
lier period. 

* * 

Nevertheless, this restraint has 
resulted in producing a powerful 
physical addition to the make-up 
of an advertisement. It may be 
compared with a sudden, short out- 
cry in a roomful of people talking 
busily in normal tones. As an 
attention-getter alone it is. re- 
markably effective. 

A further consideration of 
these advertisements will show 
that the small color spots have 
been employed to accomplish 
even more than eye-catching. In 
these instances their purpose is 
obviously to concentrate the read- 
er’s attention on a certain thing— 
the product, the label or the trade- 
mark, as the case may 
because of that unusual concen- 
tration to fix the object more 
firmly upon the reader’s mind. 
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Color impression is said to be 
more lasting in the memory than 
that of black and white. Cer- 
tainly the sharp contrast of a 
small blob of color against a 
grey background of halftone and 
text produces a striking effect 
which should make a deeper fur- 
row in the cerebrum. 

From the very fact that this use 
of color is a strong club, it be- 
comes apparent that the “stunt” 
must be judiciously used. If too 
frequently employed it becomes 
the “Wolf! Wolf!” cry that few 
heed; if the color is used to em- 
phasize an unimportant feature 
of, an advertisement it loses its 
sales-effectiveness and becomes 
questionable decoration. And—as 
the old salt said about feminine 
one-piece bathing suits—‘“there’s 
them as can and them as can't 
wear ’em.” 

* * * 

The Oregon Dairymen’s League, 
grown a bit weary ef the constant 
cry that there is profiteering in 
the distribution of milk, recently 
started a full-page newspaper cam- 
paign that appeals to the School- 
master as being unusually sensible 
publicity. It rings true and there 
is no more difficult copy to write. 
When you are attempting to ex- 
plain to people why they should 
pay more—cheerfully—you have a 
large order on your hands. 

The real objective of the cam- 
paign is to persuade people to 
drink more milk, and this in the 
face of an increase in price. But 
a pictorial argument looms large 
in the full page that makes the 
deepest impression. A dairyman 
ig shown reading a statement—a 
great bill, which ripples down in 
front of him, to the bottom of 
the page. 

These significant facts are pic- 
tured and described: 

Depreciation in the herd—age, 
accident and characteristic trou- 
bles, 18 per cent. Feed cost in- 
creases, 150 per cent. Labor—an 
average of producer’s and dis- 
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ur wages: 


PLEX ELECTRIC SIGNS ha\ 
“quality” which means so — 
~ ‘something about the pertontl 4 
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Advertising Man — Especially 
qualified in foods, seeks o 
nity in NSight sean? Good copy 
writer. t years’ experience. 
Capable executive. Educated as 
‘chemist and sanitarian. Have 
done a research work 
and edited house organ. Age 37, 
married. 


Food Expert, Box 82, care of P. I. 























I Solicit Advertising 


I wish to add one or two A-One jour- 
nals—trade, class, or technical—to my 
list. Only best ones. I might give full 
time to one publication if scope or in 


ducement prove satisfactory. A-One 
references. 
terms. 


R. IGO 
553 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Write me at once for 








A single Thompson Colorgram 

sold over $4,000 of goods 

without a salesman’s call. 
GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO.: 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














‘What Chicago Agency 
Wants An Eastern Office 
With $250,000 Going 
Business to Back It? 


Unusual mgr for strong Western 
(preferably Chicago) agency to open 
New York offices with $250,000 rain- 
imum active a and two well 
known ti 
men as principals. 5 oy business 
established, maybe doubled in 
short time. Parent organization 
ideals adhered to and constructive 
every detail. 











ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
NIGHT 


Service 
enay Servic 


ORAMERCY 
A Personal and 
limited to non- 
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tributor’s help, with shorter work- 
ing hours duly considered, figures 
an increase of 104 per cent. 
Equipment increase, 106 per cent. 
Cost of delivery increase, 122 per 
cent. 

It all makes most convincing 
material. 
** * 


The Schoolmaster has always 
believed that direct- by-mail ap- 
peal is surer of an attentive audi 
ence when it introduces facts, 
figures, data in which people are 
genuinely interested. This is an 
age of education. Everyone is 
hungry for helpful, informative 
text. 

There came to the office desk 
recently a folder issued by a farm 
paper. Bracketed in the display, 
which concerned the farm woman 





. . © fi 
Publicity and Advertising 
That’s my business. 

Ten years’ successful record in writing 
that covers newspaper, magazine, motion 
picture, theatrical and industrial fields. 
Trained executive, Progressive and now 
ready for any proposition that needs a 
live wire who can deliver. 

New York or vicinity. , Address B. S., 
Box 85, Printers’ Ink. 





*. 

Brain Buyers 
Woman with broad experience in news- 
paper and magazine publicity, also suc- 
cessful agency record in merchandising, 
copy and plan on national accounts, 
seeks part or whole time connection with 
established firm, within twelve hours of 
New York. Address “J. P.,” Box 81, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Dealer 


‘Literature 


ldeas, Copy, 
Mlustrations 
and 
Distribution Plans 


BRAD STEPHENS 6 


Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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“Sales Organization” 


Our first survey was issued in 1918. It covered “Sales Management 
Practices.” Three editions of this survey have been printed, so great 
was the demand. Sales managers are now faced with a new dilemma 
—the old sales organization has to be strengthened and rebuilt to meet 
changing conditions. What steps shall be taken? How have other 
concerns improved their organization? What have they done that 
you could do? These and other questions will be answered in the 
NEW SURVEY which is now being compiled by our editorial staff. 
The data we gather is being issued in the form of loose-leaf sections, 
punched for filing. No sales executive can afford to be without this 
data—remember that successful’ sales management is eight-tenths 
organization. 


Price : $6.00 on Approval (with Binder and Index) 





A Few of Nearly 300 Sales Building 
Plans Described in New Survey 


How Devoe & Raynolds py organized their 


sales department so as insure a steady 
7 of new accounts, can stimulate full line 
sales. 


Use of a Future Demands Department such as 
is maintained by the National Cash Register 
Company to keep ahead of possible market de- 
velopments. 


Tabulation showing authority sales manager has 
over advertising in nearly two hundred repre- 
sentative concerns in all lines of business. 


New plan being followed by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company in appointing zone super- 
visors; how their duties are linked up with 
other forces in the sales department. 


How the Baker-Vawter Company insure an ade- 
quate supply of capable salesmen through their 
Personnel Department; with a description of 
the results produced by this department. 


Experience of The Wm. Britigan Organization. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Hood Tire Company 
and others in arriving ‘at the proper number of 
accounts or prospects for a salesman to handle. 
Experience of manufacturers and jobbers with 
exclusive agencies; under what circumstances 
these concerns have found it profitable to es- 
—— exclusive dual agencies 
general — sn of various agree- 
ments in f 
Nearly twenty blue print eharts showing organ- 
ization details of representative sales organiza- 
, such as Baker-Vawter Co., International 
arvester Co., —_ Field Co., National 
Cash Register Co., 











The survey is issued in ten 
separate sections, a new section 
being mailed to each subscriber 
about every two weeks, or as 
fast as data can be assembled. 
There are from 24 to 32 pages 
to the section, including “Sug- 
gestion Sheets,” blue prints 
showing organization of most 
of the large sales organizations, 
special tabulations, etc. The 
various sections are indexed by 
means of a set of tabbed index 
pages which is included with a 
handsome flexible leather ring 
binder lettered in gold. The 
size of the binder is 6x9 
inches. The six dollar price 
includes everything—there are 
no extras whatever. 


Send for Samples “Sales Manage- 
ment and “Dartnell 
Monthly Sales Service’’—Free. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
225 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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INDIA IS RICH 
Developing rapidly; wants 
American goods. Our cir- 
culation, prestige, India, 


WORLD Burma, Ceylon, offer unique 


chance to increase 
SALESMAN ales and prestige in this 
A Monthly Jour-™®*ket. Sample copy 10c. 
nal of Interna- 182 West 4th St., 
tional Trade 


New York City 














ot ie Sem 

. ers, Office Money 
Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 


ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New Yesk City 





“We like your paper 
very much” 
This is just a simple expres- 
sien of appreciation from a 
farmer but it means a great 


Total circulation 152,000 
—80,270 in lowa. 
CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 





AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Offictal Organ of American Ci Mfr:., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 
WANTED 


Advertising contract Coast to Coast Air- 
plane Flight. Chance for aerial adver- 
tising scoop if you want to feature coast 
to coast distribution. Can take represen- 
tative as passenger to handle local work 
and deliver product along the way. 
Have scout plane—i140 miles per hour. 
C. D. Chamberlin, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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of America, was this engrossing 
information : 

“Facts about the average wo- 
man on the farm. What she does 
—average woman works 132 
hours daily. Ninety-seven per 
cent do family washing. Ninety- 
four per cent do family sewing. 
Eighty-nine per cent care for the 
chickens. Seventy-eight per cent 
bake bread. Forty-five per cent 
milk cows. Twenty-two per cent 
help in the field. What she has— 
Twenty-four per cent have run- 
ning water in the home. Sixty- 
five per cent have pump in 
kitchen. Eighteen per cent have 
bathrooms. Ninety-eight per cent 
have screened windows. What 
she -needs—Fifty-two per cent 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


» A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34% x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in. 12.50 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6,00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Re Re hE RONNIE 
FOUR ARTISTS 
EACH SPECIALIZES—and between the four of 
us we can handle LAYOUTS, FIGURES, DECORATIVE 
BORDERS, RETOUCHING and GOOD LETTERING 
Write or call on us—it will probably 
pay you to look at our work 
171 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
Room 608 Phone 7558 Vanderbilt 





ae Dues vl raleuts, Trade Macas, 
etc., sent free. Our 74 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 
assure fullest valye and protection to the 
applicant. The Screntific American 
should be read by all inventors. 
MUNN & CO., 659 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y 
Tower Bidg, “Chicago, tL, 625 F a 
Washington, D. C. Hobart Bidg., 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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need power washing machines. 
Seventy-nine per cent need light- 
ing plants. Fifty-four per cent 
need furnaces.” 

All of this proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that adver- 
tising has a great mission ahead 
of it for generations to come, 


Changes in Mathews Special 


Agency 

Harry B. Shapleigh has joined the 
staff of the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, Boston. For several yeats he 
was with the advertising department of 
the Brockton, Mass., Enterprise, and 
later was in the textile advertising field. 

Harry S. Gould has been assigned 
to the Middle Western field by the 
Mathews agency, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Roy Buell has joined the Mathews 
organization for special work in the 
Ohio and Michigan territory, with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


Todd Barton Joins Harry 
Porter Agency 


Todd pesten. recently with the New 
York office of the Hancock Payne Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, is now 
with the Harry Porter Company, Inc., 
New York. efore joining the Han- 
cock Payne agency, Mr. Barton had 
been with the ——— American and 
the Review of Reviews. 


Detroit Agency Opens Pitts- 
burgh Office 


The Brotherton-Knoble Company, 
Deter, has opened an office at Cleve- 
land. This new office will be under 
the management of D. M. Wiley and 
R. S. Andrews, vice-president of the 
agency. 








FOR RENT 


17,600 Ft. Office Space 
1107 B’WAY — 16th FLOOR 


Inquire Mr. Ross 
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American fiumberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial pol- 
icy. Weekly markets through paid corre- 
spondents; largest circulation in lumber 
field; distinetive retail feature “‘Realm of 
the Retailer’ written from the field. Adv. 
rates on request. 














THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 


BEN, P. B tor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














America’s 2,000 GAS COMPANIES 
These big, , prosperous pm wh ~— 4 
giants and promoting g2s appliance sales. Sell 


THE GAS RECORD 


iw monthly) 20 W. sedi | oa, anna 
0. J Bditor. 


Pookuteas Raitor. Herbert Grams, ‘san Mor Mor. 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St., New York. 
a Vanderbilt 3695. Member of the 

C. and of the Associated Business Papers. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
peoam Supplies, Machinery’ and Tools, 

“a to Increase Distribution 





the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Danie i in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 
MILL SUPPLIES, 
687 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago 








LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
cones DELIVERY TRUCKS 
them through the 


Nationa Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B. C. 
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Om ADVERTISING 
Send for sample copy and rate card of 


PETROLEUM AGE 
Representative publication of an i 


Telechone Vanderbilt 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitors wanted for mag- 
azine. Strictly commission basis. Un- 
usually liberal terms. Write or call. 
Toll Syndicate of Magazines, 42 West 





Street, New York City. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young woman with experience in retail 
store advertising for large out-of-town 
department store. Good copy writer. 
State full particulars. Box 876, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








A progressive, recently organized Ad- 
vertising Agency offers wonderful op- 
portunity to some ambitious young man 
with limited capital and one or more 
national accounts of medium size; 


straight commission basis to start, with’ 


a view to eventually including such 
party as a member of the firm. Box 
869, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS want- 
ed, resident, sole representatives for 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. Gro- 
cery trade publications having largest 
circulations in their field. en who 
have earned $5,000 a year or better, 
commission basis, $50.00 a week draw- 
ing account. Leads and every possible 
help given. Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


A large metropolitan Southern news- 
paper has an openi for co writer 
to take full charge of copy and art de- 
partments. At present there are two 
artists, two copy writers, and a girl be- 
ginning copy writing. We want a man 
or woman who can, and is willing, to 
write good, sound merchandising copy, 
necessary to be able to make neat lay- 








outs and letter clear attractive letters. ° 


To the right party we will pay $50.00 
per week to start. This is an oppor- 
tunity to connect with a live organiza- 
tion which believes in team work, and 
a good chance to grow into big job. 
Apply at once, send samples of your 
work, and write letter stating full par- 
ticulars. Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 


MANAGING EDITOR WANTED by suc- 
cessful, long-established morning paper 
in rapidly growing, healthful, attractive 
city of seventy thousand. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Must be expe- 
rienced, industrious and ambitious, with 
originality and progressive ideas, but not 
sensational. Must be capable of writing 
an editorial if necessary and of direct- 
ing entire editorial and news policy and 
of watching all upstairs expenses. ould 
be given opportunity after reasonable 
time of acquiring moderate stock interest 
if proved to be right man. Would prefer 
man having this in view. Salary to start 
not less than $4000.00. 

Address “Managing Editor,” care 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, World Building, New York, giving 
age, experience, references, religion, sal- 
ary expected and full details. 








Advertisement writer wanted by pro- 
gressive New England Department 
Store. Salary $60 to $75 per week. 
Submit a few specimens of work and 
give information as to positions held 
which will be considered confidential 
pending interview. Box 884, P. I. 


Printing Agent—Young woman with ini- 
tiative, knowing win neg layout, proof- 
readjng, cost reckoning, multigraphing, 
college training desirable. Position may 
develop into that of publicity agent. Ap- 
ly to Appointment Bureau, Women’s 
Baion, 264 Boylston St., Boston. 


Good, All-Around Commercial Artist 
An advertising agency in a prosperous 
city 150 miles from New York requires 
the services of an experienced’ commer- 
cial artist, one especially good at pen- 
and-ink work and figure work. Include 
all information in first letter, also sam- 
ples or reproductions of work. Address 
Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 











A high class technical monthly pub- 
lished in the Central West has open- 
ing for a first-class advertising solicitor 
for Eastern territory with New York 
City headquarters. A man acquainted 
with the electric and machinery trade 
preferred. Must be a young man with 
a reputation of selling space to high- 
class firms. Address Box 881, P. I 


WANTED—A high-class, mature man, 
not over 50, for the writing and execu- 
tive staff of an extensive educational 
Americanization campaign in Milwaukee. 
Experience as Sunday editor of metro- 
politan newspaper, managing editor of 
magazine, or editorial writer most likely 
to give correct qualifications. Must be 
capable of grasping quickly problems in- 
volved; originating methods of meeting 
them; a writer of power and distinction; 
and a trained judge of manuscripts and 
advertising copy. Permanent and con- 
tinuous work. Splendid associations, Sal- 
ary commensurate with ability and expe- 
rience. Address American Constitutional 
League of Wisconsin, giving full busi- 
ness experience and qualifications. Box 
883, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A nationally known 
food concern located in New York 
requires a young man _ between 
twenty and thirty for Advertising 
Department. 

Good education, college training 
preferred, and a knowledge of ad- 
vertising details. Must have ability 
and desire to write copy. 

Letters of application will be 
considered if following informa- 
tion is presented—age, education, 
experience, salary wanted. Box 
913, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sivertistng Solicitors. Established ex- 
port monthly offers exceptional openings 
for profitable, pleasant side-line to.local 
representatives all over United States. 
Familiarity exports desirable, not essen- 
tial. Unlimited opportunity for future 
control of lucrative territories. Liberal 
commission basis only. Box 878, P. L 


EXECUTIVES — 
Would you bet one dollar against twenty 
on your ability to put over a proposi- 
tion of merit? I have a new invention 
which will net $100,000 this year on 
$5,000 spent judiciously in advertising. 
The invention is already on the market 
and is making good, but more money 
and ability are needed to expand. If you 
can prove your ability and can afford to 
invest $5,000 to be spent in advertising, 
write Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


A Large Edition Printing Plant needs a 
foreman for their bindery. We must 
have a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with Dexter Folders, Christensen Auto- 
matic Stitchers, Youngst Gathering Ma- 
chines, and all other miscellaneous bind- 
ery equipment. The man we need must 
also be an executive, capable of getting 
the best production and surrounding 
himself with an efficient force of em- 
loyees and to hold them. In reply state 
Pull experience, omety required and date 
your services will be available. Box 
872, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED — Assistant manager of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment by largest candy manufacturer in 
the West. This is a splendid opportunity 
for a young man of ability and initiative 
who wishes to gain additional experience 
in advertising, mérchandising and sell- 
ing, and advance to important executive 
position. Sell yourself in first letter, 
giving complete information regarding 
age, experience, education, references, 
salary required, etc. Send photo. Con- 
fidential. Sweet Candy Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 





Publicity and Research 
Man 


Our monthly publication, the leader in 
its field, averaged for the past year over 
260 pages of advertising per issue, rep- 
resenting over 1,000 satisfied advertisers. 
We should like to double this next year, 


and have an opening for a high-grade 
Publicity and Research Man to assist 
our staff of solicitors by following up 
their calls through correspondence and 
educating the prospect to the oppor- 
tunities our publication has to offer. A 
correspondence clerk won’t do. The 
successful applicant must be a college 
graduate, and should include among his 
other qualifications, editorial and adver- 
tising experience. Must be auick to 
analyze a difficult problem and, above 
all, write a convincing sales letter. An 
exceptional opportunity awaits the man 
who can qualify for this position. State 
experience, age, and salary expected, all 
of which will be held in strict confi- 
dence. Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 
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We want a young man who understands 
layouts and typography plus original 
ideas. To put into shape the copy of 
our Service Department will be his main 
duty—the other will be to SMILE while 
doing it. For an appointment address 
W. K., Box 879, care of Printers’ Ink. 





By a clean weekly magazine in town of 
50,000 an EDITOR. Must be a man 
of ability in writing feature stories, edi- 
torials, and one who has a keen knowl- 
edge of news value. One ambitious and 
desiring to advance. A producer of re- 
sults, and not a dreamer. State past 
experience, age and salary expected. 
Prompt action desired. All information 
confidential. Address Box 911, P. I 





{ There is a big job waiting for the right 
man— 
{A job he cannot outgrow no matter 
how fast he develops— 
{He will hold the position of Managing 
Editor of a newspaper syndicate that 
during the last two years has established 
an international reputation— 
{ The right man will have had news- 
aper experience as managing editor. 
unday editor (or assistant), and will 
have IDEAS. He will know a feature 
when he sees it. He will be a good 
judge of fiction. He.will be ambitious, 
oyal, a hard worker, and have the con- 
fidence in himself that will insure the co- 
operation of his assistants and associates. 
{ And he will hold down a well-paid job, 
and get real satisfaction out of it. 
{If you are the right man (not older 
than 42) and want to locate permanently 
in New York, write fully and in absolute 
confidence. No references will be con- 
sulted without your permission. © Box 
885, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Universal Folding Machine; 
also machine to fold circulars 144%4x20%, 
one right angle and two parallel folds, 
size folded 354x10%. Mr. Gordon, 1109 
Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRADE PAPER 


Experienced publisher will buy small 
trade paper. Price must be reasonable. 
Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Presses—Chandler & Price, 10x 
15, with D. C. Motor complete. Th 

son Colts Armory, 14x22, with D. C. 
Motor complete; i diat elivery. 
Address Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 


Bought and Sold 


Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


$5000 (terms) buys controlling interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest southern city, 78,000 
pop., 114% gain last 10 years. Unusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
INGTON DANENHOWER, Pres. Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SALES LETTERS 


and other advertising written on my 
“Submit-for-Approval’’ basis. 
John P. Duncan, 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Art Student, familiar with all kinds of 
poster work, having ideas and excellent 
at portraiture, desires position with ad- 
vertising agency in New York. Box 
898, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—College graduate, am 
bitious, intelligent, with initiative, now 
in = advertising, desires an opening 
in advertising; New York pre- 
ya ox 895, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman—24, university duate, 
wants position with New York adver- 
tising agency, which will lead to copy 
writing. Taking onesies courses at 
Columbia evenings. Box 877, I. 


pa 2 Woman copy writer with valuable 
lence in newspaper display anne 
tising, particularly anxious for onquee 
connection with agency or Women’s op. 
Willstart at moderatesalary. Box 896, P. 


Writer—-Wide experience plansing ads, 
making rough layouts. Can select type, 
pe ——- and engravings, edit house- 

rgans, systematize catalog c a 
$3600. c., 1247 Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Young Man (30), Columbia Universit 
graduate; experienced architectural, r= | 
vertising fields; understands thoroughly 
relations between manufacturers and ar- 
chitect. Outside position preferred. 
Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Sales Manager, Sales Pro- 
motion Man. Young man (24) seeks 
connection with progressive firm. Knowl- 
edge sales control and ement. Has 
also handled sales promotion and re- 
search publicity. Productive correspond- 
ent. Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 


High-class salesman and executive is 
open for position with Publishers’ Repre- 
sentative in New York. Harvard Grad- 
uate of thirty-five with twelve years’ 
general business experience, including 
soliciting advertising and agen agency work, 
Salary $5000. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Harder Job! 


33 years filling difficult printing-publish- 
ing Positions. Now make-up editor lead- 
ing woman’s zine. Present salary 
$3,900. Practical, progressive; no eccen- 
tricities or temperament. Address Box 
912, care of Printers’ Ink. 
Specialty Salesman 
Age 33, married, Pre 
Business College ucation; 14 years’ 
selling experience; $3000.00 a year sal- 
ary average for the past 10 years. [ am 
persistent, but tactful; confident, 
not over-bearing. I am not satisfied with 
po ag in present position—can’t climb 



































a o- er. 
mewhere a firm must need such 
a man either as salesman or assistant 
ea. Box 891, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Long experience, 
familiar with general, trade and export 
fields, New York and Eastern territory, 
open for engagement. Reliable, success 
ful producer; best references; letters 
confidential. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


The circulation of technical, trade and 
popular magazines may be increased 
through the agency of New York news- 
stands. Publications Soe a represen- 
tative in develo ung this fe field should com- 
municate with 8 Box 873, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, 24 years old,’ desires 
to connect with reliable, progressive 
advertising department of company. 
Commercial Art Student, two years’ 
advertising experience. Prefer New 
York City location. Address Box 907, 
Printers’ Ink. 


. .* . * 
Advertising Solicitor 
Young, enthusiastic solicitor wants posi- 
tion with future. Has had selling expe 
rience. Has covered New York and 


Southern territory. At present employed. 
Salary $3120. ‘ox 901, Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter and Visualizer 


Capable, advertising man with agency, 
publishing and manufacturing experi- 
ence wants difficult job. Successful 
record as technical writer, and unusual 
ability as designer and layout man. 
Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 


Typographic Layout Service 
Printing and Engraving Specialist is 
open for position as Agency Production 
Manager, Contact Man, Printer’s or Pub- 
lisher’s representative. Knows all manu- 
facturing details and agency routine. 
Have sold advertising “space and print- 
ing. Endorsed by men who know. Box 
917, Printers’ I 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Thorough and actual EXPERIENCE 
Mail Sales Work, Sales Managing, Ad- 
vertising. and ex 
ecutive on national distribution or leat 
campaigns. Extensive ne ae 
cery, drug, confectionery trade. 

Present salary $4000. EXPERIENC! ED. 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 





























To a National Advertiser: 

Young man, 23 years old, desires 
~~ in advertising department. 

refer New York City or vicinity. 
Assistant to owner of general agency 
four years. One year neéwspa 
solicitor. Excellent references. d- 
dress Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 














aratory School and 4 





The Associate Editor 


of a trade journal desires to connect 
with a progressive publication, one where 
loyalty, enthusiasm and a wealth of new 
ideas are wanted; where knowledge of 
the entire make-up of a ine is re- 
quired, from the initial buying of the 
MS. to the o.’k.’ing of final proofs; 
where there is an opening for one famil- 
iar with all phases of the publishing 
business. I want an opportunity. Box 
882, Printers’ Ink. 
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Will give Service and Efficient Work. 
Have University knowledge of advertis- 
ing principles, am good stenographer, 
with knowledge of accountancy, secre- 
tarial and some advertising experience. 
Would prove able assistant to adver- 
tising manager. Opportunity more im- 
portant than salary. Able to locate 
anywhere. Reply E, Box 914, 


SERVICE MAN or ASSISTANT TO 
PRODUCTION MANAGER in large 
Agency. College graduate, Protestant, 
American, knows art work, engraving, 
printing and paper, desires to make con- 
nection giving creative opportunity. Fa- 
miliar with costs and estimating; experi- 
enced in highest grade catalogue work 
and trade paper service. Box 910, P. I. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Salesman, plus advertising man and in- 
dustrial purchasing agent, wants to join 
New York selling force of some high- 
grade industrial or service organization; 
clean-minded, healthy American; ener- 
getic, constructive, blond selling type; 
resourceful negotiator, accustomed high- 
grade clientele. Address Box 897, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Specializing on Posters, Booklet Covers, 
Window Cards, etc., and expert on nov- 
elty display cut-outs, wishes position in 
New York City or vicinity. Able to 
create Cape > forceful designs in spark- 
ling colors that compel sales. Agency 
experience. (Free-lance work accept- 
able.) Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
EXECUTIVE 














Three years head of correspondence de- 
partment. Three years manager adver- 
tising department two motor truck com- 
panies. Two years head of copy depart- 
ment advertising agency. Married. th- 
olic. Thoroughly reliable; best of ref- 
erences. Chicago position preferred. 
Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MAN 


Now account manager and copy man with 
New York agency, seeks connection with a 
large agency as copy man on national ac- 
counts, or as advertising manager of a manu- 
facturing, selling or anization. 
Thoroughly experienced in all details of 
agency practice. Salary $65 a week to 
start. Write Box 9187, Printers’ Ink, 
for interview. 


Do You Want an 
Advertising Assistant? 


Young man wishes permanent connec- 
tion on copy staff of agency or in ad- 
vertising department of manufacturer, 
merchant or exporter. He offers 5 years’ 
agency experience; plans campaigns; 
writes clear copy that will be read—for 
everything from a car card to a house- 
organ; draws practical layouts; under- 
stands typography and printing. He is 
25, college trained, resourceful and a 
hard worker who gets things done. Box 
893, Printers’ Ink. 
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Pacific Coast Sales Manager or Sales- 
man for department store, druggist or 
jewelry trade. Have been working for 
one house for twelve years and now 
want a commission and salary propo- 
sition. My sales for this year will 
be $500,000, which is a 25% increase 
over last year. Will be in New York 
October 12 to 18. Write Box 902, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Research Director of large pub- 
lishing house, experienced in agency and 
manufacturing; university trained; eight 
years analyzing markets, merchandising 
methods, classification of customers, in- 
terviews with dealers and consumers. 
Available part time as consultant in es- 
tablishing bureau, and for spe- 
cial research jobs, or capable of taking 
charge of department and building it up. 
Thorough knowledge of field; reports 
and charts. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


Of Executive Caliber 


—young man with wide range of sales 
and advertisi experience—newspaper 
—grocery—rul int—earned his 
way through high school and college— 
a sticker and a climber—for the past 
two years salesman and advertising man 
with $100,000,000 corporation. 

Some good concern is going to capi- 
talize this man’s training, experience, 
ambition and ability. He may be the 
man YOU need. Address Box 915, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Nose for FACTS 


A well-known advertising man says 
I have “a very accurate straight- 
forward ability to analyze and pre- 
sent the facts in any case.” 

Eight years in publicity and three 
ears in sales enable me to trans- 
ate the facts into practical, effec- 
tive sales promotion plans; virile, 
forceful sales letters, or interesting 
copy. Thorough 3rrrir train- 
ing enables me to handle engi- 
neering problems when necessary. 
Available about Oct. 15. “Facts,” 
Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 























A TRIANGLE 
OF SERVICE 


A sales and service executive of 
exceptional brilliancy and exten- 
sive experience, with an expert 
Secretary-Stenographer an a 
forceful, sales-compelling Copy- 
Writer who c ate with him, 
all now employed in the same or- 
ganization, seek permanent con- 
nection with a small, progressive, 
LIVE advertising agency. Their 
enthusiasm and inspiration will 
stimulate the internal organiza- 
tion and increase the outside 
business to a proven extent. 
Commission basis with weekl 
drawing account. Box 890, P. I. 
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Say! 


Do you know that Out- 
Door Advertising presents 
your message without ex- 
pense or effort on the part 
of the reader ? 


This fact is only one 
feature. We shall be glad to 
have a representative of this 
institution call and present 
other facts to show you how 
Out-Door Advertising will fit 
in with your advertising and 
sales plans. 


| thos. Wsack GC. | 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK 
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A Splendid Tribute 
to The Chicago Tribune 


An eastern agency wrote to a Chi- 
cago retail concern for advice as 
to the best Chicago medium in 
which to run a certain campaign, 
“taking into consideration the con- 
sumer demand and which has the 
best fashion or woman’s page, 
week day or Sunday.” The Chi- 
cago store, which expends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually in Chicago newspapers, re- 
plied as follows: 





“Your letter of August 18 received, 
and we suggest The Chicago Tribune, 

State Street, Chicago both daily and Sunday, as the best 
newspaper medium in Chicago for 
your purpose. However, if your 
client’s product is not too high priced, 
The Chicago Daily News will be a 
wonderful medium, In our opinion, 
there is no question about the -value 
of. The Sunday Tribune—it has no 
competition.’’ 


The Chicago Tribune’s 1920 BOOK 
OF FACTS will enable you to de- 
termine for yourself just how Chi- 
cago retailers divide their advertis- 
ing appropriations among various 
Chicago newspapers. A copy will 
be mailed free on request. 


The Dhicags Tribune 
ITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI/(/f 
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